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Edwin Arthur Parr 


It is with regret that we report the death on 
January 13, 1963, of Edwin Arthur Parr, long time 
member of the Alberta Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cational Research. Born in Montreal on August 20, 
1894, Mr. Parr settled in the Meanook area of Al- 
berta following the first World War. His interest in 
educational affairs at the local and provincial levels 
led him to the Presidency of the Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association. With a sincere interest in 
the welfare of the boys and girls of Alberta Mr. Parr 
supported in untiring fashion anything that would 
further their educational advancement. He saw in 
educational research one means of doing so. We are 


appreciative of the support and good judgment upon 
which we have come to rely and which we shall 
now miss. Our sympathy is expressed to Mrs. Parr. 


SOME COMMENTS ON THE TYPES OF PROBLEMS 
INHERENT IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
TESTING PROGRAM FOR UNIVERSITY ADMISSION 


by 


Donavp B. BLack 


Department of Educational Psychology 
Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


In their June 11, 1962 meeting, the National Canadian Conference 
of Universities and Colleges (NCCUC) made this recommendation 
to the executives of the Canadian Universities Foundation: 


“cc 


... that this Conference ask the Canadian Universities Foundation to 
establish a Canadian University and College Examination Board and begin 
negotiations with both the College Entrance Examination Board and 
Educational Testing Service to explore the nature of possible working ar- 
rangements between a Canadian body and their organizations with a view 
to the development of an effective Canadian establishment.” 


The reasons for such a resolution need not be elaborated here. 
It is common knowledge that the conventional system of provincial 
departmental examinations is fast becoming unwieldy with the 
rapidly increasing number of students tested each year. Con- 
siderable pressure is beginning to be exerted by many high schools 
for full accreditation of their students. As Canadian universities 
in one area become over-crowded, students apply to other institu- 
tions in other provinces, adding to the already recognized increased 
mobility of Canadian families. Announcements of acceptance of ad- 
mission are now delayed by the mid-summer release of Depart- 
mental examination results so that the students can neither plan 
ahead nor can the universities make the necessary adjustments to 
accommodate expected enrollments. Finally, the advent of major 
national scholarship programs will require some common measures 
of ability and achievement if they are to attain their stated ob- 
jectives. The development of such a national program is viewed as 
inevitable. The purpose of this paper is to indicate some aspects 
of the program that will demand careful consideration before the 
establishment of a Canadian admissions testing program on an oper- 
ational basis. 


In the beginning, it must be emphatically stated that any national 
testing program should not be construed as the sole basis of ad- 
mission to university. The effectiveness of school records as pre- 
dictors of future performance has been long established but by 
including the results of a national testing program, the admission 
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process to universities can be improved. The test scores would 
achieve their greatest usefulness in permitting the early provisional 
admission to university subject to obtaining a satisfactory high 
school record. This would permit more valid admission decisions 
for borderline students than can be made using only one criterion. 
It should also be emphatically stated that there should be no passing 
score on these tests. Each university and each faculty and college 
within each institution will determine its own cutting scores for 
admission based on its own experience. Further, it should be in- 
dicated that the performance of one province’s students or the per- 
formance of one institution’s students should not be publically com- 
pared with that of another. Local conditions of student selectivity, 
philosophy of the institution concerned, and area cultural differences 
make comparison, on the basis of test score alone invidious. 


A national testing program of the type proposed in the NCCUC 
resolution should be uniquely Canadian. On the other hand, the 
valuable lessons learned by the College Entrance Examination 
Board (CEEB) in over sixty years of experience would be of im- 
mense value in planning a Canadian program. The willingness of 
the CEEB to share their experience is documented in the CEEB 
1962-63 Annual Report of October 31, 1962, by Dr. Edward S. 
Noyes, Acting President, who writes, “ ... we shall be delighted to 
offer all possible assistance to our Canadian counterpart.” (p.7). 


What then should be the nature of such a Canadian program? 
First, the program will need a membership from which direction can 
be given to those officials operating the program. Logically, such 
membership should be composed of those groups using its services. 
The universities because of their primary interest in the program 
should maintain a majority in any membership, but the membership 
must also include representation from the secondary schools, the 
Departments of Education, and other groups involved in the pre- 
paration of students to enter university. The mutual interest of 
both the secondary schools and institutions of higher learning has 
long been recognized in the various provincial matriculation com- 
mittees. To deny this established tradition in the formation of a 
Canadian Board would be to deny acceptance of its services even 
before they are offered. 

In looking for an already established national educational organ- 
ization under whose aegis such a Canadian Board might operate, 
none can be found whose frame of reference can encompass the 
full scope of a necessary secondary school/university operating re- 
lationship. Logically, the ideal solution would be the establish- 
ment of a new Canadian educational institution, the Canadian Uni- 
versity Board on Admissions. As will be indicated later, the opera- 
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tion of the Board would be a major undertaking. Such an organiza- 
tion should have full control over its own financial expenditures, 
receipts, and contractural agreements, with any surpluses that might 
accumulate being put back into admissions and test development 
research or towards the reduction of testing service costs, rather 
than towards the support of any parent institution. 


Another area where it seems essential that both the secondary 
schools and the universities must be represented is in the member- 
ship of various committees who will develop the tests to be used in 
the program. Obviously if a truly Canadian battery of tests is to be 
part of the program, Canadian educators will have to develop them— 
and they must be prepared to accept the costs of so doing. It will 
be here that the translation of what the secondary schools can and 
are doing can be truly related to what the universities want and ex- 
pect of the incoming freshmen. It is the author’s opinion that in the 
preparation of examinations on such a cooperative basis, more can 
be accomplished by way of secondary/university articulation than 
will ever result from hundreds of speeches by both parties separ- 
ately. Further, the presence of the best authorities available in 
Canada on each of the various subject matter committees provides a 
splendid opportunity for curriculum development leadership on a 
much broader scale than has heretofore existed. 


If the principle of representation of interested parties and users 
of the Canadian Board services is adhered to, problems of determin- 
ing proportional representation for the various strata of Canadian 
education will be a difficult but not an insurmountable organization- 
al problem. Preliminary to such details must first come the policy 
decision on the nature of representation on the Board itself. 


In the matter of test development there will be those who claim 
that their local educational programs are unique, yet there exists 
in any matriculation curriculum a common core of concepts in each 
subject area. It is difficult to see how differentiation and inte- 
gration (as mathematical concepts) are any different in Newfound- 
land, Quebec or British Columbia, or that the concepts of good 
writing in Nova Scotia differ from those in Saskatchewan. Certain- 
ly, how these concepts are taught will vary almost as much within 
each province as they do from province to province but is there not a 
commonality about the end product that is far greater than we are 
perhaps prepared to admit? A Canadian Board’s tests will un- 
doubtedly have to be based on those concepts common to the courses 
of study across Canada and which, therefore, will encompass some 
eighty-five percent of all curricular content. The remaining per- 
centage of content uniquely provincial will, of course, be reflected 
in the high school mark which will also form the basis of admission 
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to university. It will be the responsibility of the various Board 
subject test development committees to determine this common 
core of concepts and to develop instruments which will establish 
their presence. 


The offer of cooperation of the CEEB would imply access to ex- 
tensive test item banks in a great number of subject areas from 
which more suitable Canadian tests could be composed. More- 
over, experinece with a variety of CEEB achievement tests in 
Alberta has shown that many are reasonably well suited to Alberta 
curricula without change. Jackson of the OCE Department of Edu- 
cational Research has developed an Ontario version of the Scholas- 
tic Aptitude test. In other words, an acceptable Canadian English 
language aptitude and achievement battery could be prepared 
within a reasonably short time in all fields, (including those areas 
covered by the Social Studies), that would be adequate until purely 
Canadian test item banks could be built up. The development of 
separate tests for Social Studies should receive priority in the de- 
velopment of new instruments. 

Inasmuch as any truly national program must include French 
language tests, new tests will have to be developed. It has long 
been established that the mere translation of English tests into 
French tests will not result in instruments equivalent to the original. 
Therefore, the Canadian Board will have to devote the bulk of its 
initial test development efforts to the building of French language 
tests inasmuch as no instruments and test item banks in this 
language and equivalent in sophistication to those of the CEEB and 
ETS are known to exist. As the development costs are estimated at 
about $25,000 per test, the development of French language tests 
will represent a major expenditure to the Canadian Board. How- 
ever, there is the opportunity in the development of such tests for a 
major Canadian contribution to international admissions practices. 

Besides the use of an academic aptitude test, the number of 
achievement tests each candidate will be asked to take will necessit- 
ate another decision for the Board membership. Undoubtedly, there 
will be some pressure to duplicate the areas tested by the present 
matriculation examinations and have students take all tests in such 
a battery. There is some evidence, however, that this might con- 
stitute an unnecessary expenditure of testing effort particularly if 
the high school record will also be used in admitting students. Dr. 
W. B. Schrader in unpublished research at Educational Testing 
Service has found that the combined score of any three CEEB 
achievement tests chosen by the candidate predicts freshmen 
success in university as well as does the high school average. Cer- 
tainly the number and the nature of the instruments to be used will 
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demand major consideration. Further, what of the transition from 
the conventional Departmental examinations to national program 
instruments? Essay examinations remain the core of most Depart- 
mental programs. The advantages of the information yielded 
uniquely by the candidate’s writing his answers could be measured 
separately in an essay type instrument such as the CEEB Writing 
Sample or the General Composition Test. This would answer one 
of the criticisms likely to be encountered in wider use of objective 
tests. Certainly emphasis could then be placed directly on writing 
and organizational ability without contamination from the measure- 
ment of subject content. In any event, it should be recognized that 
the inclusion of any test that has to be read by skilled readers will 
serve to increase the costs of testing accordingly, although the addi- 
tional data gained may justify these increased costs. 


Regarding actual testing, the Canadian Board will have to con- 
sider several possibilities. First, there is the problem of who is to 
be tested. Some will favor that all graduating high school students 
be tested while others would suggest that only those students seek- 
ing admission to college be tested. There are many strong argu- 
ments for each position. Another related problem will be to assign 
the dates of testing. The College Board schedules a number of test- 
ing dates throughout the year. Will the Canadian Board follow this 
pattern or will they assign only one set of dates, for example, some- 
time before Easter, with a “make-up” testing scheduled for several 
weeks later? Again it becomes a matter of compromise between 
convenience to the schools and universities and test administration 
costs: the fewer the administrations, the lower the costs of testing. 
Closely related to the same problem is the matter of distributing, and 
administering the tests. The CEEB deals directly with one person 
in each high school where the testing is to take place and with each 
student who applies individually to take the tests. In Canada, 
since we already have an excellent test administration machinery 
set up in the Departments of Education, arrangements could be made 
to use these existing services on a provincial basis, and thereby 
facilitate the conduct of a testing program. Negotiations to use 
these facilities would have to be conducted with responsible Depart- 
ment of Education officials. Related problems will centre about 
how the Board is to be paid for its services. Will the student contact 
the Canadian Board directly, will the fees be collected by each school 
and forwarded directly to the Canadian Board or the provincial 
Department of Education, or will each Department of Education pay 
the Board on a pro rata basis or a retainer fee for all students tested 
within the province concerned? Undoubtedly, the financial arrange- 
ments of the Canadian Board’s operation will have to be made to 
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meet a variety of conditions depending upon agreement with each 
participating province. 


A Canadian Board would have to assume responsibility for com- 
municating the nature of its services to the user and the student alike. 
In its simplest form, it should indicate the nature, dates and necessary 
administrative details of its services to the secondary schools and 
the universities. Such is hardly viewed as adequate on the basis of 
the experience of similar organizations. We still do not require every 
Canadian teacher to acquire a rudimentary knowledge of psycho- 
metrics in their training. Therefore, the Board, if it is to have the 
scores from its test program properly interpreted and to assist in their 
incorporation into the schools’ guidance program, will have to assume 
the responsibility for this itself through publication and workshop 
programs. It must be prepared to assist college admissions officials 
in similar fashion. Again, it can not ignore the experience of the 
CEEB in such matters. It is urged that any Canadian Board plan 
to incorporate in its program from the beginning, provisions for such 
services suited to Canadian conditions. It seems undeniable that 
while the Canadian Board will offer its services to only a limited pro- 
portion of the total high school population, it is an ideal position 
nevertheless, to offer positive leadership to the schools. As a service 
organization to the universities and colleges, it is obligated to provide 
such assistance to those institutions using its services. 


What of the costs of a Canadian Board’s program? Certainly 
its charges must be adequate to meet the costs of its services? These 
will depend upon the size of its program, i.e., the number taking the 
tests, the number and nature of tests administered, the number of 
testings per year, the arrangement for the provision of testing facili- 
ties, distribution, scoring and reporting, to name only a few factors. 
Some guidance is offered in the financial statement of the CEEB for 
the past year. This statement includes supplementary testing pro- 
grams and scholarship services not included in the initial concept of a 
Canadian Board. It does represent the costs of an extensive testing 
program under the least favorable operational conditions we could 
expect in a Canadian program. Therefore, for just under one million 
admission program testings, the CEEB 1961-62 financial report can be 
broken down as follows: 
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Item: Income Expenditures 
Admissions Testing Programs ccccctistinencssivonteisenssnuntnntsieon 76.0% 47.1% 
($8.00 per ($4.95 per 
student student 
tested) tested) 
Other, Testing Programs itch 4... 3. bese oniinicen 10.2 8.4 
Sebidlagshins Services 7a see ede ith aor hoe 8.2 6.6 
Publiestions: 2645 25 Wee a Ok hd elite eg br ss, 2.8 5.0 
Research (other than test development) oo... 14 49 
DlemDershing dues 74.4. eee ee ea Bic PB CME 
ACIIRIETAIE EEO TS VG. CHAT SCS Meta, A Ee Ri 8 Bilt gk. A Sad 12.3 
Lge A a RES So’ ..L, Geibe aa e | Ae ROI te ty eee ae BN 9.6 
01 etal 463 Rael Ra te boi Aha nl ht Add. Uy aol Oia Alls ri A i Dae 6.1 
Total: Aceyeete ROG bein BG | ewe) 8 100.0% 100.0% 


In viewing the above distributions in relation to a Canadian pro- 
gram, several points should be considered. First, test development 
charges are fixed costs. The costs of developing a test are the same 
for 1,000 students as they are for 100,000. Similarly, the administra- 
tive staff of a Canadian Board will not vary directly as the size of the 
testing program. There is a certain minimum staff which will be 
required of any Canadian program. As the size of the program in- 
creases, the proportion of cost per student-test assigned to those two 
items will decrease sharply. In the beginning a Canadian Board can- 
not expect to operate on such a favorable proportioning of expendi- 
tures as the CEEB. The second consideration is directly related. Test 
programs like any other product are costed on an estimated num- 
ber of pupils tested. If for some reason, there is a large expansion in 
actual testing, surpluses result. For a Canadian Board to be a self- 
supporting educational organization, it will have to base its opera- 
tion on a given number of testings upon which it can depend. If 
yearly surpluses do occur they can be used to expand and improve 
the program of services to the secondary schools and colleges. 


What, then, is the potential number of users of a Canadian Board’s 
services? By way of illustration, the junior matriculation and uni- 
versity/college undergraduate enrollments for the academic year 
past (1961-62) are given below: 
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Junior Matriculation Universities 

Level! and Colleges? 
British Colum bia Qt tects eae eae 15,011 13,902 
Ader ta) Gey i ae oe ication can eeu 15,308 8,028 
Saskatchewan. pa sah eictuwe kien eee tet 10,638 6,103 
WV Anta ha oR ee bite lorie artnet 9,957 6,653 
CORTATIO US Oo Boe eG eae ee eae 47,213 32,968 
COUCDEC! tas oc hiscic dat eecd ee ee eae 43,031 40,849 
NGwWSE PUTS Wich 5a tes ncianean enna cen aes 3,886 4,384 
ING VamesCObLA rc FNP 48h 255 J e ctncia neces 6,864 6,237 
Prince Moward Sand. ivsdmaieaccee eth antares 611 638 
IN@wfouMd [anid eas cancer betaine eee 4,302 1,740 
ple ig a te RN SM Une nee ok eee ME 169 | Se 
AMEE VET, Gen DSeae LLY PARRY Bey at 2 156,991 121,547 


1. Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Education Division, Preliminary Statistics of Educa- 
tion: 1961-62. May, 1962. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, Government of Canada, Cata- 
logue No. 81-201 Annual, Table 6, p. 21. 

A RRL PR 5 Se ES Re ie eM, MR ee Fo aes RA on eR re REET Bee cet AR oy tthace , Fall Enrollments in 
Universities and Colleges: 1961. April, 1962. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. Government 
of Canada, Catalogue No. 81-204 Annual. Table 2, pp. 12-17. 

If we accept these figures as a basis of discussion only, 160,000 
would be eligible for admission to university on the bases of Grade 
12 or Junior Matriculation and consequently could make use of the 
Board’s services. If the freshman enrollment is estimated to be a 
quarter of the total undergraduate enrollment, 30,000 (plus 12% to 
include those who apply for admission but do not come to college), 
the limits of the two positions, that of testing all potential freshman 
and high school seniors is evident. On the basis of the tabled data, 
any combination of provincial participation can be estimated. If, 
for example, the four Western provinces wished to enter into a 
common testing program, they would consider a Grade XII popula- 
tion of 41,000, with a population of 10,000 seeking admission to uni- 
versity. Ontario already conducts its own testing program through 
O.C.E. Department of Educational Research involving in excess of 
60,000 Grade XII students. (Note: D. B.S. statistics indicate that 
there were 47, 213 junior matriculants in Ontario last year. There- 
fore, the D.B.S. figures noted above may be conservative.) 


Whether the Board elects to test all grade XII’s/Junior Matricu- 
lants or only those who are applying for admission to Canadian uni- 
versities is a critical question. Equally critical would be the number 
of commitments of Departments of Education and universities to 
use the Board’s services. Unquestionably, it cannot be expected 
that all Canadian universities and colleges will accept the Board’s 
services initially or even in the future. The same would be true for 
the various Departments of Education although it must be recogniz- 
ed that one element is not likely to move without approval of the 
other. It is not known how the French Canadian university com- 
munity would react at the time delay that would be occasioned by 
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the development of adequate French language tests which were 
equivalent to those in English. Certainly these institutions would 
have a vital role in this test development. Without their coopera- 
tion, it would not take place nor should it be attempted on any other 
basis because of the large sums of money required and the huge 
investment of manhours of professional talent. It would be a 
tragedy if such a Board were to proceed without the support of the 
French speaking educational institutions. However, this may be 
necessary, because, first, an acceptable English language test pro- 
gram can be quickly made available, and second, the proceeds from 
the English language testing program could then be used to subsi- 
dize the development of French language tests. 

In summary, the Canadian Board will have to consider in its 
initial stages the incorporation of certain charter members who are 
prepared to support the program before it is official. After the pro- 
gram is underway, undoubtedly, its services will be sought by 
provinces outside the charter membership. The Board’s program 
may begin on a very modest scale and for this reason, it may have to 
be highly subsidized or the charges for its services may have to be 
unduly high. These problems, however, are viewed as matters of 
logistics and without adequate data, it is pointless to pursue the 
matter in this paper beyond indicating this as an area of major 
concern. 

The major decisions that will have to be considered after the 
initial decision to establish a Canadian Board will center about the 
appointment of staff. In reality, no matter how fervent a plea is 
made for this or that aspect of the Board’s program, its acceptability 
will depend solely upon the efforts of the Director of the Board (or 
whatever title he may be given). This person must have complete 
confidence in the worth of the program. He must establish and 
administer an organization in a highly specialized field which, 
though non-profit, will entail the receipt and disbursement of large 
sums of money. He must be respected by both university and school 
officials and maintain sympathy and understanding for the prob- 
lems of each. Such a person obviously is destined to carry heavy 
responsibilities, a fact which should be recognized in his salary and 
status. He must be prepared to devote ten to fifteen hard years to- 
ward the establishment of the Board on a firm continuing basis. 
If the work of the Canadian Board is seen as important to Canadian 
education, the nation can ill afford to compromise on obtaining the 
best qualified Canadian for this position. 

A second major appointment to the Canadian Board will have 
to be a person responsible for the test development work. Not only 
will he have to be highly skilled in this particular field of specializ- 
ation but he will have to have administrative and organizational 
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skills if the principle of committee test development is to function 
properly. It will be difficult to find Canadians with the necessary 
test development skills noted above. 


The provision of technical services, that is, the machine scoring 
and reporting of test scores finds Canada in a much more favorable 
position. The Department of Education Research at the University 
of Toronto, headed by Dr. R. W. B. Jackson, has had four years of 
experience in the processing of data from large scale testing pro- 
grams. Undoubtedly, this aspect of the Board’s program could be 
contracted to this agency with confidence. 

In summary, the recommendations of the NCCUC for the estab- 
lishment of a Canadian University Board on Admissions has great 
importance for all of Canadian education. The degree to which this 
importance is recognized, will be readily apparent by the way in 
which the Board is organized. The organizational problems of the 
Board as outlined are viewed, in the long run, as far more critical 
than the mere provision of technical services. Given qualified ad- 
ministrative officers of the Board, an aceptable English language 
testing program can be presented very quickly with the cooperation 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. However, this initial 
program should be viewed only as a transitional program which 
will undergo revision with experience. 

The French language program is not in the same favorable posi- 
tion. Extensive and costly test development will have to be under- 
taken even before an initial program can be offered. 

Basically, the problems of the Canadian Board as are follows: 
Do Canadian educators, and the universities in particular, really 
want this program? Are they prepared to staff properly this or- 
ganization with personnel of high calibre chosen from educational 
institutions who can ill afford their loss? Is the Board to be a co- 
operative venture operating independently from existing provincial 
and national educational organizations? Are we prepared to operate 
the Board on such a financial basis as to make the work that the 
Board must undertake in test development and services economical- 
ly feasible? It is the opinion of the writer and that of others, ex- 
pert in this field, that if a major program cannot be undertaken on a 
sound financial and staffing basis, it is probably better that it be 
delayed until such time as these necessary provisions can be made. 
Therefore, the responsibility that now lies with those who must con- 
sider the establishment of a Canadian Board is a most important one. 
The decisions that they will make will have a profound effect on all 
of Canadian education, now and in the future. This effect can be 
salutory, or, if the program is mishandled, it can do untold harm to 
future cooperation of schools and colleges, and, indeed, to Canadian 
education as a whole. 
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CASE STUDIES OF HIGH SCHOOL DROP-OUTS 


Gorpon J. RANCIER 


Chief, Vocational Education Section 
Northern Administration Section 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
Ottawa, Canada 
Formerly—Superintendent of Schools 
Acadia School Division 


The Problem and Purpose of the Study 


Many high school students who are capable of completing high 
school and going on to University or other institutions of higher 
learning drop out of high school to take jobs with little opportunity 
for advancement and little security of tenure. When asked why 
the students drop out of school, drop-out, parents and teachers often 
give evasive answers. The purpose of this study was to determine 
the proportion of high school drop-outs in a rural school division in 
Alberta over a period of one year, to find out just why they dropped 
out of school and if and how this could be prevented. 


Related Research 


Canadian (4) and American (7) studies have indicated that in the 
average public school system fifty per cent of the students who 
enter high school do not remain to graduate. Statistics indicate 
that Alberta ranks comparatively high in high school holding 
power (3,12,1,5) but census data (8) indicates also that a large num- 
ber of Alberta young people in the fifteen to nineteen age group 
are not attending school. What is the reason for this? 

Although there have been few depth studies in Alberta or even 
in Canada on the reasons for high school students dropping out of 
school, there have been several studies where emphasis has been 
placed on the statistics of the number of drop-outs and comparisons 
between provinces or centres within the province. Canadian drop- 
out studies of a case study nature are rare. However, in recent 
years more emphasis is being placed on the latter. 

Probably the most intensive research in Alberta into the study 
of why young people withdraw from school was made by Albert E. 
Hohol(11) in “A Review of Evidence on the Problem of Why 
Youth Leave School”. Here, a collection of studies that attempts 
to determine the reason for drop-out has been reviewed. No one 
factor seemed to be solely associated with drop-out, but rather 
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a collection of interrelated factors that tended to accumulate, some 
starting at an early school age and developing to a climax in junior 
or senior high school, and others coming to the forefront later. 
No single cause-and-effect relationship has been established al- 
though it would seem logical that low average intelligence should 
become a more important factor as the child moves up through the 
grades, whereas attitudes, likes, and dislikes, do not play an import- 
ant role in withdrawal from school until the child passes the com- 
pulsory school attendance age and can earn his own money. 


Of the many factors listed by research workers as reasons for 
high school students dropping out of school, the best summary ap- 
pears in the Alberta Journal of Educational Research(11). The 
eight factor are as follows: 


1. Economic status or occupation of parents. 
The evidence strongly indicates a relationship between econ- 
omic status and dropping out of school although effective 
guidance can help to overcome economic handicaps. 


2. Retardation, becoming over-age. 
Repetition of work and grades, especially work that the stu- 
dent is incapable of doing will contribute to withdrawal from 
school particularly at the elementary level. Also related in 
this problem are absenteeism, transfers and health. 


3. Intelligence. 
Intelligence of drop-outs is higher than most people suspect 
and many students are capable of average high school work. 
Often this average intelligence is associated with low marks. 


4. Sex. 
In North American schools boys leave at an earlier age than 
girls. 

5. Home status. 
Insecurity and lack of guidance in the home, which causes 
the child to bring his problems to school, has detrimental re- 
sults. 

6. Personality. 


Since ratings were subjective, no conclusive evidence could 
be associated with the withdrawal from school for personality 
reasons. 


7. Participation in extra-curricular activities. 


The feeling of ‘belonging” plays an important part in school 
retention. 


Potential drop-outs are more often those unhappy non-parti- 
Cipating types. 
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8. Pupil and parent attitude toward education. 
Unless there is a strong positive attitude toward education, the 
school has a formidable task. Cook(6) sums up many in- 
vestigations when he states, 


“In most cases school withdrawal results from a multiplicity of factors 
which when operating together present the individual student with seem- 
ingly insoluble problems which he can most easily meet by withdrawal 
from school.” 
He states that reasons given by students for withdrawal are basically 
unreliable in that they fail to reveal actual causes. 


Procedure 


This drop-out study was a study in depth where students 
who dropped out of school were interviewed and their backgrounds 
studied in some detail. Their parents and teachers were also 
interviewed. The cases studied were made up of the total number 
of drop-outs from high schools in the Acadia School Division from 
June 1, 1960 to June 1, 1961. These former students had success- 
fully passed the Alberta Grade IX examinations and were register- 
ed in Grade X, XI or XII before withdrawal from school. 


In the year prior to the study various tests and studies were 
administered to ensure that cumulative information on the drop- 
outs was up-to-date and that similar background information was 
available on all students. Since it was impossible to determine 
who the drop-outs would be, it was necessary to investigate all 
Grade IX and high school students in the school division. Tests 
administered were the Otis Quick Scoring Ability Test, Kuder 
Preference Record (Vocational), Sociometric tests asking the 
questions, “Who do you think are your best friends?” (first, second, 
and third choice), “With whom would you most like to work on a 
committee?” (first and second choice), and “With whom would you 
most like to go to a show or dance?” (first and second choice), as 
well as a casting characters or “Guess Who” test. The results of 
these tests, in conjunction with accumulated information on the stu- 
dent’s cumulative records and other available data such as exam- 
ination results, formed a core of fundamental knowledge for both 
comparative purposes and basic information on the drop-out. 


As each student dropped out of school, background information 
was assembled and interviews were arranged with the drop-outs, 
parents, and principal and/or home room teachers of his/her last 
school. Advance questionnaires were not circulated. The inter- 
view discussions centered around a 200 item questionnaire which 
was designed to determine the relationship between the drop-out 
and: 
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The school and teachers. 
Outside influences. 

Parental and home influence. 
Personal factors. 


Bee ek pede 


This information was further analyzed and assembled, and a 
case report was written on each drop-out under the headings: 


1. Case history obtained through interviews. 

2. Test results and ability. 

3. Attitudes and interests. 

4. Analysis of data and reason for leaving school. 


The Findings 


The Acadia School Division is large in land area but sparse in 
population. It is a rural area in south-eastern Alberta centred 
around the small town of Oyen. Farming and ranching provide 
limited incomes to the residents in most years, although, if the 
rains come and the crops flourish the call of the land is strong to 
the sons and daughters of the local farmers and ranchers. 


Although the schools are new and modern in design, sparsity of 
population and long distances for bussing have prevented the 
establishment of one truly composite high school in the whole school 
division. This has meant a lack of variety in the high school pro- 
gram and has created the added problem of teachers teaching out- 
side their fields of specialization. The core subjects are available, 
however, although the three year high school programs often have to 
be spread over four years. 


Enrollments in schools in the school division are indicated in 
Table I. Whereas a slow increase in the lower grades in the period 
1955 to 1960 is shown, a more rapid drop-out in the upper grades 
is evident. 

TABLE I 
ENROLLMENTS IN ALL GRADES IN ALL SCHOOLS in the 
ACADIA SCHOOL DIVISION SINCE 1955 


Year Grade Enrollments Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 tf 8 9 10 “hi eae 
196014 42544 ZS ALTA 86541010 0291) 903. e977 C5 56 ee A 1,013 
1959 8: be. 1285-109) 6 94.6100). 86" 2970) 766.63: £99. 490 4708 38 954 
1958 poe ce 127 91 106 8 102 75 75 79 #56 55 45 26 920 
UES VA ok Ae Boe OF) 88 lass 78 289) BO! 74 BT) eon od 866 
19567 ho JOrm Go 102) 91) 6 97292). 65 16) 67. 48. woo een 855 
icy Wide 89 105 86 84 87 G61 76 57 65 (96) 806 
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A better picture of the school’s holding power is indicated in 
Table II where the approximate percentage of students in each grade 
as computed in ratio to the total number of students in the schools 
in the five year period since 1955 is shown. 


TABLE II 


TOTAL STUDENTS AT EACH GRADE LEVEL IN THE FIVE 
YEAR PERIOD SINCE 1955 


Grade t7i..daak. se J 2 3 4 4) 6 7 8 Biod0 eli ete 


Total No. 
of Students 
Since: 1950) 2.484, 563 5029500 465 451 1433 0sa92y Sop .g4hie24% 208) 151 
% of Total 
TACOS Ae Aart devastate, 12 hie Lieb i) 9 9 8 8 5 4 3 


During the period June 1, 1960 to June 1, 1961, ten students 
registered in high schools (Grades X, XI and XII) in the Acadia 
School Division withdrew permanently from school. These drop- 
outs were interviewed and backgrounds of each studied in some 
detail. Table III is a collection of data relevant to the background 
of the drop-outs. 


COLLECTION OF DATA FULEWANT TO BACKGROUND OF DROP-OUTS 


1 2 2 4 BI 6 yi 8 10 
Tete of Drop- dum 20/60 Jen 20/61 Jun 30/60 Jin 30/60 Feb 1o/eL Jum 30/60 Juan 30/60 Ju 30/60 Sept 15/60 Jun 30/60 
I a ES 
See at Tina 
of Drep-cut 8-5 17-2 XE-6 17-3 Wh-k 17-7 17-1. 17-' 17- 
Grede at Time 
of _Trop-out 12 i 22 EL 12 abd 2 12 12 12 
Hégeh School 
Credits 
Crtaiped 76 RECS 36 55 66 36 63 5 67 é 
Size of HS. 1 rocm Stsnacerd Standerd 
at time of eats Instruct. 2a 22 Instruct, 2b 2a 2d 2a 2b 
érop-ont -il 
Standing in 
Clase 
(Academia) Ton Bottom Bottom Middle Bottom Middle Bottom Bottom Bottom Bottom 
fereats Living 1 2 2 Q 2 1 2 2 2 2 
Occupation Leese 
Mother Ranch Housewife Housewife Deceased Housewife Housewife Housewife Teacher Housewife Storekeeper 
Father Deceased Carpenter Bus Driver Deceased Bus Driver Deceased Road Rancher Farmer Mechanic 

Farmer Mechanic Forejan 

Siblings 
Boys (6) A Ey a 2 3 (0) (0) 5 ne 


Femily M 2 1 4 2 5 3 4 > i = 
Secial Medivm Low Medina Low Low Ww Medium Medium Low OW 
a (Cunrdi i Hi 


Econumic Low Hediua Medium low Medium Low Hedlum Medium Medium Medium 


POPE LE LIS eee We eee Ee ee) ee ere eth eee ee Ree eee ne See eee 

Intejligence Est. fst. 

Quctient 112 230 95 110 95 1% 92 85 0 

Occupation 
Tine of Esnxtalier Carpenter Ferm— Military Delivery Housevife Waitress Hairdresser At Home Agriculturel 
Intarviow __ helper Poli. eee Track -. % School 
Proposed StenogapLe Drafting  Machanaa ines R.C.M.P. Steno Seoretary Air Nurse Veterinarian 
Before grapaer Stevardess College 
_Drop-out : 

Proposed Now Housewife Carpenter Farming Police Meclenics Housewife Nuroeh Aid Hairdresser Nuroe’s Aid Asriculture 

aw R.C.M.P. 


Evidence that might point to the reason for dropping out of 
school was gathered from parents, teachers, principals, and school 
records. Details of this information were assembled and written up 
in case study form. Results obtained by the drop-outs on Grade IX 
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departmental examinations were tabulated as shown in Table IV 
because various studies have indicated Grade IX marks to be good 
single predictors of success or failure in high school (2,10,13,14). 


Each drop-out was considered as a case and studied individually 
and as objectively as possible. The collected data were analysed 
and the reasons for leaving school were assembled and presented on 
each case. From these data four or five significant reasons for 
withdrawal from school were presented and when these reasons 
from each case were further collected and analysed common reasons 
for withdrawal from high schools within this school division became 
evident. 


Nine significant reasons for withdrawal emerged. No one 
student dropped out of high school because of one reason although 
some reasons for drop-out were more significant than others. In 
order to establish a weighting procedure to determine the basic rea- 
sons for drop-out, ten points were given to each former student 
and these points were distributed amongst the nine reasons for 
drop-out as indicated in Table V. The number of points for each 
former student under each reason for drop-out was based on 
the collection of data as written up in the major study (15) and ad- 
judged significant by the author. 


TABLE V 
COMMON REASONS FOR DROPPING OUT OF SCHOOL 
Reasons for Drop-Out Peto 03 4755) 67 89°10" Total 
Lack of Vocational Course Offering ......... QQ se Leah, 84-353 4204 24 
Outside Attraction and Desire for 
iIndependencdescesit) ee re ee aa, Otto Ce ee eee aL 21 
Taektot Abilitya< ti 7S 220 ee Ont0i* Ses at) Ome: Sarit 16 
Financial su CULEy, nuts cecy cco siancseens A se tee be tue OF Doe O me 11 
Dislike of School and Teachers occ Ope UL Urci O oe Ol £2. 9 
Parental, Influence” 784 ee Orie ae Ore boo Lo 8 
Reached (oak ot oe ee ee ee OK 255071 ae 5 
Personalitve Prope 2 ek nee at helene Oris in ORO 0 6 Ont. O00 4 
Dishkecof. Home. «fas... Gea Os: 0" Teo 0-0 2 
AL OUELS Ae et ee is 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 +9100 
Conclusion 


This study yielded a complex profile for each individual. No 
two drop-outs had the same significant reasons for leaving high 
school although there were similarities in the complexity of prob- 
lems that built up towards the time of leaving school. 

The elements that contributed to withdrawal from school may 
be divided into three major classes: those connected with the school, 
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those connected with the home, and those connected with the per- 
sonality of the individual. 

More specifically, the ten drop-outs studied indicated several 
significant similarities in their reasons for withdrawal from school: 


1. All of the drop-outs indicated a desire to take courses of a 
more vocational nature than those offered in an academic 
program. With the small high schools in this division, it 
had been difficult to offer anything beyond a limited academic 
curriculum. This reason for leaving school was closely asso- 
ciated with another significant reason, lack of ability or low 
I.Q. Whereas it may be admitted that students who are 
poor in academic work are often poor in vocational work, 
these students realized that they would have to make a living 
in the more technical or practical field. Some of the drop- 
outs had reached their goal and would have moved out of 
school regardless of the course offering provided. 


Outside attractions played a large part in the reason for leav- 
ing school. These varied from: boy or girl friends; desire for 
independence, financal, social and otherwise; to being one’s 
own boss. 

3. Financial difficulty rated high as a reason for dropping out 
but it must be considered that there appeared to be some 
rationalization in using this as a reason. 


4. Dislike of school and teachers might often be traced to courses 
that teachers have to offer, some of which might be out of 
the high school teacher’s area of specialization, or in an area 
where the student has little interest. Lack of genuine interest 
on the part of some teachers was indicated. 

5. Perhaps one of the crucial influences exerted by the home 
is in the area of attitude. The feelings of the parents towards 
school play an important part in shaping the attitudes of the 
students. 

6. Personality problems that point to the drop-out as an isolate 
or near-isolate in school, or indications of unusual traits, often 
prevent him from getting along with others and lead to 
eventual withdrawal. 

In not all cases is it the less intelligent who leave school before 
graduation. Many reasons are given and the first mentioned is not 
always the most significant. However, there appears to be a 
significant relationship between history of poor achievement in 
school and dropping out of school. Discouragement accompanies 
failure and leads to disinterest in school and eagerness to participate 
in the adult life outside of school. 

This study did not indicate that students leave school upon the 
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successful completion of Grade IX, but rather at the end of higher 
grades. In recent years there has been a trend toward students 
leaving at a grade level approaching matriculation and at a time 
immediately following a completed school year. Guidance and per- 
sonal interest at the end of the year might tend to hold the student 
in school or direct him into a more useful vocational field. 


Conclusions reached were that the Acadia School Division should 
give careful consideration to the possibility of providing an educa- 
tion of a type that would suit the non-academic as well as the 
academic student. Better and more guidance should be given in the 
high schools based on students’ interests and abilities. This would 
involve a more thorough testing program. Basically, the local cur- 
riculum has provided for the academically inclined student and 
expected the non-academic student to fit into this program. 
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PARENTAL BEHAVIOR AND STUDENT ATTITUDES 
TOWARDS FURTHER TRAINING AMONG INDIAN AND 
NON-INDIAN STUDENTS IN OREGON AND ALBERTA 


HENRY ZENTER* 
University of Alberta, Calgary 


This paper explores the relationship between parental behavior 
and student attitudes towards the issue of going on to further train- 
ing after high school graduation. The data here reported respresent 
a further step in the analysis of information gathered in a more com- 
prehensive survey of attitudes among Oregon and Alberta high 
school students during the past two years. (1) 


The Hypotheses 


Three related hypotheses governed the specification and collec- 
tion of data among the four populations sampled in the present 
study. These were: (1) that parental behavior which is positive and 
supportive will influence student attitudes in a parallel direction; 
(2) that Indian and non-Indian students differ in their own and 
perceived parental attitudes towards going on to further training 
after high school; and (3) that the Alberta populations will differ 
from the Oregon populations pari passu respecting the same issue 
because of cultural differences. 


The Criterion Variables 


The criterion variables, i.e., the behavioral responses one seeks 
to predict, consist of two questions, one of which elicits information 
about the student’s personal attitudes towards going on to further 
training and the other about attitudes held by parents as perceived 
by the student himself. The specific wording of these questions is 
given below in another context. 


The Predictor Variables 


The predictor variables, i.e., the items of information on the basis 
of which one would make predictions about behavioral responses 
to the questions comprising the criterion variables discussed above, 
are three in number. In addition to the two given variables of 
ethnicity and nationality, a third item is employed in the analysis 
as a predictor variable. This consists of a factual report on parental 
behavior as perceived by the students. Specifically, the wording of 


*The Harry Zenter named as author of a previous article in this Journal (Vol. VII, N 
4, page 211) should have read Henry Zentner. Our apologies. Teale = 
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the question was: “How much pressure do your parents or guardians 
put on you to think about going on to further training?”, with re- 
sponse categories including “a great deal”, “some”, “very little”, and 
“none at all’”.(2) Although other items similar to this one were in- 
cluded in the questionnaire and show a high degree of inter-cor- 
relation with it, the one employed here may be regarded as con- 
stituting a basic parameter of parental behavior which one may ex- 
pect to determine in considerable measure the nature of the stu- 
dent’s attitudes towards the issue represeinted by the criterion vari- 
ables cited above. 


The distribution of responses made by students to this question 
showed that both Oregon and Alberta Indian populations had a 
higher proportion of students reporting “a great deal” of parental 
pressure to think about going on to further training than did either 
the Oregon or Alberta non-Indian populations (see Table I). The 
percentages were 40 per cent among Oregon Indians, 52 per cent 
among Alberta Indians, 26 per cent among Oregon Whites, and 36 
per cent among Alberta Whites. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: “HOW 
MUCH PRESSURE DO YOUR PARENTS OR GUARDIANS PUT 
ON YOU TO THINK ABOUT GOING ON TO (COLLEGE) 
FURTHER TRAINING?” 


O.I. O.W. All. A.W. 
Nac N=304 N=115 N=530 
Yo Yo To Yo 
Response Categories 
A great deal uu. 40.00 26.97 52.17 36.12 
hea 18 bf nate ain, albeit nd 29.00 41.45 33.04 44.78 
Neryelittiel 2k 23.00 17.76 13.91 14.63 
Nonevat allt... cn465 8.00 13.82 0.87 4.18 
INGER ATS Cree as ck re eh iad 0.30 
O.1I. = Oregon Indians 
O.W. = Oregon Whites 
AI. = Alberta Indians 


AAWa) 2 eAlberta: Wiites 


In order to facilitate measurement of differences between 
populations the responses to this question were dichotomized at the 
point where those students who checked the response category “a 
great deal” could be treated as one sub-population while students 
who checked some other response category could be collectively dealt 
with as another. This procedure made possible measurement of 
differences between students whose parents behave most supportive- 
ly and those whose parents are less supportive. Similarly it made 
possible measurements of differences on the basis of ethnicity and 
nationality. 
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Attitudes Toward Further Training 


The question designed to elicit the student’s attitude toward 
further training was worded: “How disappointed will you be if 
it turns out that you are unable to go on to further training after 
high school?”.(3) The response categories provided were “very 
disappointed”, “somewhat disappointed”, “very little”, and “not at 
all”. The distribution of responses (see Table II) showed that the 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION: “HOW 

DISAPPOINTED WILL YOU BE IF IT TURNS OUT THAT YOU 

ARE UNABLE TO GO ON TO FURTHER TRAINING AFTER 
HIGH SCHOOL?” 


O.L. O.W. All. A.W. 
Ne=o2 N=304 N==t15 N=335 
To Yo Yo %o 
Response Categories 
Very disappointed .. 19.00 42.76 71.30 58.21 
Somewhat disap- 
pointed Gwe coe... 33.00 30.26 26.09 32.04 
Very (little: ob.k2..0108 29.00 10.53 1.74 6.87 
Not: atva lie oe bee 19.00 15.46 0.87 2.69 
NO sanSWeted.t tone. |) bite asada: 0.99.5 sp ah aee de he at Bees 
O.I Oregon Indians 


: Alberta Indians 


O.W. ag Oregon Whites 
AW. By Alberta Whites 


proportions of students who checked the “very disappointed” cate- 
gory varied markedly between the four populations. The per- 
centages ranged from 19 per cent among Oregon Indians through 
43 per cent among Oregon Whites to 58 per cent among Alberta 
Whites and 71 per cent among Alberta Indians. In this respect 
Oregon Whites and Alberta Whites were more alike than were 
the two Indian populations. 


It is possible that these variations in response patterns to the 
question may be accounted for in terms of differences in wording of 
the question put to the Oregon and the Alberta populations. The 
question put to the two Oregon populations contained the word 
“college” in place of the phrase “further training” which was used 
in the case of the Alberta populations, Conceivably, the term 
“further training” has broader connotations embracing any and all 
forms of further training, whereas the term “college” may be more 
restricted in its connotation and was interpreted as referring to 
professional or liberal education only. On the basis of this assumption 
the differences in response pattern lose some of their apparent sig- 
nificarce. Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that the Alberta Indians 
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evidenced the highest degree of concern about going on to further 
training. 

Cross-tabulation of the responses to the question on the stu- 
dent’s disappointment in the face of inability to go on to further 
training with those on the question concerning parental pressure to 
think about going on to further training disclosed a somewhat varied 
result (see Table III). A comparison of all students who were high 
on the parental behavior variable with all those who were low 
revealed a difference that is statistically significant at the .01 level. 
It is clear, therefore, that parental behavior influences the degree of 
dissappointment which the students reported concerning inability 
to go on to further training. 


A comparison of all Indian students with all Whites showed that 
differences along ethnic lines were not statistically significant. 
In other words, the attitudes of Indian and non-Indian students are 
nearly identical in respect of this issue. Alternatively, differences 
between Indian and White students who were high on the parental 
behavior variable were significant at the .01 level, while differences 
between those who were low on the parental behavior variable were 
not statistically significant. Thus it is evident that the degree of 
disappointment reported by students who were high on the parental 
behavior variable was influenced by both ethnicity and parental 
behavior, while among those who were low ethnicity was not an in- 
fluential factor. 


Differences in response pattern along nationality lines were 
again statistically significant. The degree of disappointment at the 
prospect of inability to go on to further training was therefore in- 
fluenced by nationality. When all Oregon students who were high 
on the parental behavior variable were compared with all Alberta 
students who were also high, the difference was significant at the 
05 level. Alternatively, a comparison of all Oregon students 
who were low on the parental behavior variable with all Alberta 
students who were also low gave a difference that was significant at 
the .01 level. It is apparent therefore that when parental behavior is 
held constant, the degree of disappointment at the prospect of in- 
ability to go on to further training is influenced by nationality. 


The question touching on the student’s perception of parental 
disappointment should he decide not to go on to further training was 
phrased: “If you don’t decide to go onto (college) further training, 
how disappointed in you will your parents or guardians be?”. The 
response categories provided were “a great deal’, “some”, “very 
little”, and “not at all”. The distribution of responses showed that 
the proportions of students in each of the four populations who 
checked the category “a great deal” varied from approximately 40 
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TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: “IF YOU 
DON’T DECIDE TO GO ON TO (COLLEGS) FURTHER TRAIN- 
ING, HOW DISAPPOINTED WILL YOUR PARENTS OR 
GUARDIANS BE?” 


O.I. O.W. All. A.W. 
N2=52 N=304 N=115 N=—335 
%o % %o Jo 
Response Categories 
A great deal ou.ccc. 44.00 39.80 58.26 64.18 
Some. 264.) ae 40.00 31.58 35.65 30.75 
Very. little: 2....08 9 13.00 19.08 5.22 4.18 
Not at all oS. 4 3 2.00 9.54 0.87 0.90 
INGHRATISOV ET got. k eee ee ee | OT ee er ts hk 
OI. = Oregon Indians 
O.W. = Oregon Whites 
AI. = Alberta Indians 
A.W. = Alberta Whites 


to 60 per cent (see Table IV). The percentages ranged from 40 
among Oregon Whites through 44 per cent among Oregon Indians 
to 58 per cent among Alberta Indians and 64 per cent among Alberta 
Whites. 


Cross tabulation of responses to this question with those on the 
question bearing on parental pressure to think about going on to 
further training again yielded a parellel result (see Table V). A 
comparison of all students who were high on the parental behavior 
variable with all those who were low gave a difference that was 
significant at the .01 level. The influence of parental behavior on 
the degree of perceived parental disappointment is thus apparent. 


Ethnicity by contrast was not a factor influencing the degree of 
perceived parental disappointment, since differences along ethnic 
lines were not statistically significant. When Indian students who 
were high on the parental behavior variable were compared with all 
White students who were also high, the difference was not statistical- 
ly significant. Similarly, when Indian students who were low on 
the parental behavior variable were compared with all White stu- 
dents who were also low the difference is not statistically significant. 


Comparisons on the nationality dimension gave different results. 
Differences in degree of perceived disappointment on the part of 
parents as between the Alberta and Oregon populations were sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. Inter-nationality comparisons among both 
students who were high on the parental behavior variable as well 
as among those who were low also gave differences which were 
significant at the .01 level. Thus, when parental behavior is held 
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constant differential degrees of perceived parental disappointment 
at the propect of the students’ failure to go on to further training 
were evident. In other words, the two nationality groups respond 
differently to supportive behavior on the part of their parents. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Having reviewed the findings, the question can now be raised 
concerning the implications of the data for the hypothesis which 
animated the inquiry. 

The first hypothesis, namely, that parental behavior which is 
positive and supportive will influence student attitudes in a parellel 
direction, was consistently borne out by the findings. Students 
whose parents put on “a great deal” of pressure to think about 
going on to further training reported themselves “very disappointed” 
at the prospect of being unable to go on to further training after 
high school more frequently than did students whose parents ex- 
erted less pressure. Similarly, students who reported “a great deal” 
of parental pressure to think about going on to further training also 
more frequently reported that their parents would experience “a 
great deal” of disappointment should they decide not to go on to 
further training than did others. The importance of supportive 
parental behavior, therefore, was evident throughout. 


The second hypothesis which asserted that Indian and non-Indian 
students would differ in their own and perceived parental attitudes 
towards going on to further training was, on the contrary, not sup- 
ported by the findings. Indian students reported themselves “very 
disappointed” at the prospect of being unable to go on to further 
training as frequently as did White students. Again, Indian students 
reported as frequently as White students that their parents would 
be ‘‘very disappointed” if they decided not to go on to further train- 
ing. Such differences as did appear in the data between the two 
ethnic groups were not statistically significant. It was evident, 
therefore, that Indian students and their parents—judging from the 
perceptions of the students—were as interested and concerned about 
further training after high school as non-Indian students and their 
parents. 

The third and final hypothesis was again completely supported 
by the evidence. Although fewer Oregon Indians than Oregon 
Whites reported themselves “very disappointed” at the prospect of 
being unable to go on to further training after high school, more 
Alberta Indians than Alberta Whites did so. Nevertheless, fewer 
Oregon Indians than Alberta Indians reported themselves “very dis- 
appointed” at the prospect of being unable to go on to further train- 
ing. Correspondingly, fewer Oregon Whites than Alberta Whites 
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responded in the same manner. Concerning the degree of parental 
disappointment should the student decide not to go on to further 
training the same pattern of response is maintained. Alberta In- 
dians more frequently reported their parents would experience “a 
great deal” of disappointment than did Oregon Indians and Alberta 
Whites more frequently than Oregon Whites. This finding strongly 
suggests that the rural and small town cultures of the U.S.A. lags 
behind those of Canada at the present time in the stress which it 
places upon further training after high school. Nevertheless, from 
another point of view the high degree of similarity in response pat- 
terns between the two national groups is as important as are the 
differences. 


One major implication for educational policy and administration 
appears to follow from these findings. The essential similarity be- 
tween Indian and non-Indian students (within national cultures) 
in the perceptive, affective, and cognitive substructure of attitudes 
towards further training after high school strongly argues that a 
similar approach to educational policy and administration of serv- 
ices to the two types of populations should be considered as an al- 
ternative to the current disparate approaches. Admittedly, at the 
level of overt action there may be important variations in behavior 
which appear as a function of situational factors, differential refer- 
ence group structures, and the like. And herein lies the primary 
challenge to both further sociological research and to the art of 
policy-making and administration. 


NOTES 


1. The several populations involved in the study are described in a previous 
paper appearing in this journal. See Henry Zentner, “Parental Behavior 
and Student Attitudes Towards High School Graduation Among Indian 
and Non-Indian Students in Oregon and Alberta”, Alberta Journal of 
Educational Research, December, 1962, Vol. 8, pp. 211-219. 


2. In the case of the Oregon populations the word “college” was used in the 
question in place of the phrase “further training”. 


3. This latter category of students is referred to as the “less disappointed” in 
Table 3. 


4. Students checking some other response category are referred to as the 
“less disappointed” in Table 5. 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE USE 
OF FILMS IN DIVISIONAL AND COUNTY SCHOOLS IN 
ALBERTA 


GEORGE KRAVETZ 
and 
H. T. SPARBY 


Teacher productivity is measured by the quality and amount of 
learning that takes place in the classroom. That audio-visual ma- 
terials are effective tools to increase teacher productivity is widely 
recognized. Of the audio-visual media available, the 16 mm. motion 
picture film offers, perhaps, the greatest challenge. 


Statement of the Problem 


It was the purpose of the study reported here! to determine how 
effectively motion pictures are used in the divisional and county 
schools of Alberta. The study was particularly concerned with the 
degree of competency of teachers in using films in classrooms en- 
rolling elementary and junior high school grades. An attempt was 
made to get answers to specific questions which were grouped under 
seven headings: film materials, selection of films, distribution and 
location of films, equipment, film-use practices, administration and 
supervision, and present needs and problems. 


Method of Procedure 


A survey of related studies and literature supplied the informa- 
tion necessary for designing two questionnaires from which most of 
the data for this study were obtained, a general questionnaire and a 
utilization questionnaire. 

General questionnaires, dealing with the general status of film 
utilization by teachers and by schools as a whole, were sent to a 
random sampling of schools. The sampling was secured by select- 
ing every seventh school from lists supplied by the divisions and 
counties. On this basis, questionnaires were mailed to 103 schools. 
Each school received a questionnaire for each teacher and a separate 
one for the principal. Among the 524 teachers who had an op- 
portunity to participate in the survey, 62 reported that films were 
not being used in their schools. Thus the maximum number who 
had an opportunity to participate actively was 462. Of this number, 
363 or 78% completed and returned usable questionnaires. 

1. G. Kravetz, An Evaluation of the Effectiveness of the Use of Films in Divisional 
pe Petites Schools in Alberta. Unpublished M.Ed. thesis, University of Alberta, 
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Utilization questionnaires were sent to principals of schools 
where specific films from a selected list, provided by the Alberta 
Audio-Visual Aids Branch, were being shown. These specific films 
with optimum grade levels were: “Spotty, Story of a Fawn,” grades 
1-2; “Eskimo Children,” grades 3-4; “Teeth Are to Keep,” grades 3-4; 
“Our Earth,” grades 5-6; “What is Soil?,” grades 5-6; “Day and 
Night,” grades 7-9; “Your Forest Heritage,” grades 7-9. Each 
teacher of a class viewing one of these films was asked to complete 
a questionnaire. Sixty-seven schools out of the 79 which were con- 
tacted returned a total of 22 utilization questionnaires. 


It was attempted to determine the adequacy of the film program 
by comparing existing conditions and practices with criteria and 
standards which recent research in the field has accepted as reflect- 
ing desirable conditions and practices. 


Most Pertinent Findings 


I. MATERIALS 
Many teachers use films but there seems to be some question as 
to the appropriatesness or timeliness of the film showings. 
1. Divisional and county teachers use only slightly fewer than the 
recommended minimum number of 35 films per year. 


2. Many teachers are able to use this minimum number, however, 
only because they use films ordered by other teachers. 


3. The complaint that films are not of suitable grade level prob- 
ably results from the fact that many films are shown, either be- 
cause they just happen to be on hand or because classes view 
films during a film period attended by the whole school or a 
large portion of it. 

4. The number of teachers satisfied with the film supply is about 
the same as the number dissatisfied. 


5. The major reason for teachers dissatisfaction with the film 
supply is that films are not available at the exact time they are 
needed. 

II. SELECTION OF FILMS 
Although there is an awareness that teacher judgment should be 
the basic factor in the selection of films, teachers are experiencing 
some difficulty in getting information about new materials as these 
become available. 

1. Either directly or through committee representation, teachers 
are given an opportunity to take an active part in selecting 
films. 

2. Typically only 39 percent of the classes viewing films see films 
which were ordered for their specific use. 
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3. Teachers have ready access to up-to-date film catalogues. 


4. Most teachers feel, however, that they are not kept properly 
informed of what new films are available for their use. 


5. The films which are selected by teachers from the Audio-Visual 
Aids Branch are meeting the recognized criteria for educational 


films. 


III. Distr1isuTION AND LOCATION OF MATERIALS 


The extent of film utilization depends in large part upon the 
accessibility of materials. Teachers tend to forego using films unless 
the films are readily available for use. 

1. Generally, teachers feel that they have to order films too far in 


advance and that even then they are often not able to get the 
films requested at the time desired. 


2. The main source of supply of films is the Audio-Visual Aids 
Branch of the Department of Education at Edmonton which, 
under present conditions, is not able to handle expeditiously all 
requests for films. 


IV. EQUIPMENT 


The extent of film utilization is also determined by the avail- 
ability of projection equipment. Since expensive and specialized 
equipment is necessary to make use of films, it becomes a major ad- 
ministrative problem to provide this equipment. 

1. Most schools of ten rooms or fewer have adequate projection 
equipment, but the larger schools do not have the recommended 
minimum number of projectors. 

2. Although projection equipment available in the schools is of 
considerable variety, almost 60 percent of the models are of 
one make (Bell and Howell). Another 30 percent is accounted 
for by two makes (Victor and Movie Mite). 


V. Fitm USE PRACTICES 


To some extent, a film can teach by just being viewed, but 
good utilization greatly increases its effectiveness. Teachers who 
use films do not perform at the highest level of efficiency. This is 
borne out by the following findings: 


1. Most films are shown elsewhere than in the classroom. 


2. The main purpose for showing a film is usually for general 
interest only. 


3. The grade level of a film is very often ignored by the teacher. 
Many showings are not limited to one class at a time. 
5. At the majority of showings more than one film is viewed. 
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6. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Teachers commonly make little effort to prepare themselves or 
their classes for the showing of a film. 

Most films shown by teachers are not requested by them. 
Most showings involve little more than the actual viewing of the 
film. 

Repeated showings are rare. 

Many teachers are not able to operate projectors. Very few feel 
that they are capable of minor servicing of a projector such as 
oiling or replacing a burned-out bulb. 

There is a lack of in-service training programs which could 
be used to improve teacher competency in the classroom use of 
films. Not one school or teacher reported the avaliability of 
professional periodicals in this field. 

Most teachers feel that they received insufficient instruction in 
the classroom use of films during pre-service training. 

Very few schools make provision for student assistance to the 
teacher in operating projection equipment. 

Teachers are cognizent of and concerned about their own de- 
ficiencies in film usage and would like to eliminate them. 


VI. ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


The decisions of the administrators and the supervisors in a 


school system determine in large part the social climate of the school, 
which in turn has an important effect on the methods and materials 
used by teachers. 


1s 


There is virtually no audio-visual leadership at the local level 
where teachers are most acutely aware of the need for super- 
visory assistance. 

The main administrative and supervisory control is at the pro- 
vincial level where it is active, but of insufficient quantity to 
cover the whole province adequately. 

The film coordinator’s duties at the school level are usually 
performed by the principal. 

It is rare to find a film coordinator who has had special train- 
ing in audio-visual methods. 

Little effort is made to provide film coordinators with time 
free from classes to carry out their duties. 

Most schools do not have an organized check-out system for 
equipment and films. 


VIII. Present NEEDS AND PROBLEMS 


Principals rated the following as the three most urgent prob- 


lems in film utilization: 
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1. Visual aids not available in the classroom when most needed. 
2. Teachers insufficiently trained in the use of visual aids. 
3. Insufficient budgetary provision for visual aids. 


Principals thought that the following services would be most 
desirable: 
1. Lesson plans to show how audio-visual aids can be correlated 
with the course of study. 
2. In-service courses in visual instruction given at conveniently 
located centres. 


3. Film guides giving content of every film with questions and sug- 
gestions for class use. 


RECOMMENDATIONS RESULTING From STuDY 


There is a task to be done and a challenge to be met by everyone 
with an understanding of the power of audio-visual tools in teaching. 
A beginning might be made by considering the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. The fact that the Audio-Visual Aids Branch of the Department 
of Education is not able to handle adequately the large num- 
ber of requests for films suggests that some form of decentral- 
ization of this service is now desirable. 

2. The Faculty of Education should give consideration to in- 
creasing the emphasis upon the audio-visual program in both 
pre-service teacher training and in summer school courses for 
teachers. This would help to provide a more nearly adequate 
supply of trained and interested personnal who would be avail- 
able to organize and conduct in-service courses within school 
systems. 

3. Stimulating and encouraging teachers to grow is essentially a 
responsibility of local school administration. Superintendents 
of schools and principals should therefore be made increasingly 
aware that it is their responsibility to organize specific services 
for the teachers in their school systems so that they can and will 
make intelligent use of films. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SAFRAN CULTURE 
REDUCED INTELLIGENCE TEST AND SOME REPORTS 
ON ITS VALIDITY FROM CURRENT STUDIES 


C. SAFRAN 


Supervisor of Guidance and Special Education 
Calgary Public School Board 


This article has two major purposes; (1) to introduce the reader 
to the S.C.R.LT., a new test which is currently under experimenta- 
tion, and (2) to report findings of this test which have appeared in 
current studies. 


PART I 
Purpose of the S.C.R.LT. 


The test was initially constructed in 1957, to assess the intelli- 
gence of foreign-born children in the Calgary Public Schools. There 
was also considerable evidence that environmental deprivation re- 
stricted the development of intelligence.1 As a consequence, a scale 
had to be devised which would test adequately the potential of these 
groups of children for educational purposes. 


Vernon, in a recent lecture at the University of Alberta, men- 
tioned several factors which seem to impair intellectual develop- 
ment. He contended that poverty, unstable family life, abbreviated 
schooling, and a language handicap affected the school child.” 


Anastasi has inferred that cultural and racial differences in in- 
telligence test scores could result from values and goals initially 
stressed in a given culture. Children living in cultures stressing 
physical activities appear to pay little heed to intellectual abstrac- 
tions. On the other hand, in cultures stressing the intellectual pur- 
suits the reverse is true. 


Although it appears to be a hopeless task to design a test which 
is ‘culture-free,” it is still possible to construct tests which appear 
to reduce the effect of culture to a minimum. These may be term- 
ed “culture-reduced” tests. Elley has defined this type of test as 
“one” which holds verbal symbolism and past learning to a mini- 
mum and which uses a medium which is relatively familiar to all 
examinees. West postulates the following: 


ruth in developing a rationale for culture-reduced tests, it may be assumed 
that, since all men live on the same planet, belong to the same animal 


1. Della-Dora, D., “The Culturally Disadvantaged,” Lecture delivered at the Western 
Central Regional Conference (CEC) Winnipeg, Manitoba, November, 1962. 


2. Vernon, P. R., Lecture delivered at the University of Alberta, April, 1962. 
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species, and have the same biological needs, they may share, but with con- 

siderable variation, certain universal experiences of crucial importance to 

the development of intelligence behavior.” 

In recent year, educators in the field of mental testing, have be- 
come more concerned by the fact that test performance depends 
upon the experience the person has had. Many critics have asserted 
that the typical intelligence test is based upon the urban middle-class 
American culture, highly verbal in content and emphasizing speed. 
Obviously, the child from a deprived home or with a foreign lang- 
uage background has been handicapped on the common group in- 
telligence tests used in our schools today. It is for these reasons 
that a “common denominator” must be found in appraising capa- 
city. A test of this type must measure relatively complex abilities, 
and must emphasize problem-solving rather than memory or specific 
learning. The reading factor must be at a minimum so that handi- 
capped readers cannot be penalized. Finally, it must be a “power 
test” rather than a “speed test,” since speeded problem-solving tests 
place a premium on quick recall of material already learned rather 
than on the pupil’s ability to work out solutions to new problems not 
previously encountered. 


The S.C.R.LT. 


The S.C.R.LT. contains 36 items of a non-verbal perceptual 
reasoning type. The left side of each page presents a pattern or prob- 
lem, the solution to which is the choosing of the correct item on the 
right side of the page. The units for the patterns are simple shapes, 
solidly coloured red or blue. Each item is composed of a series of 
geometrical figures which form a pattern according to some prin- 
ciple, e.g., an analogies pattern, a movement pattern, or a sequence 
pattern, etc. The principle of solution involved in each item, in 
many cases, is unique and the individual may be forced to revise 
his “mental set” from item to item. Simple colour or shape provides 
clues for the first few pages. Then increasingly, two or more ideas 
are inherent in the correct choice of unit from the right hand side. 
The progression of problems from easy to more difficult results in 
the testee learning how to do the problems and assists in holding his 
interest. In later stages there are three easy items spaced into the 
test to re-motivate failing persons. In many respects it is some- 
what akin to the Progressive Matrices except that the figures form a 
series rather than a matrix. In contrast to the Progressive Matrices, 
colour is also a significant principle upon which the series is based, 
whereas in the Progressive Matrices colour is quite irrelevant. The 
36 item test is contained in a simple printed booklet which is 
reusable and answer sheets are provided for individual or group 
testing. 
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Range and Suitability of the Test 

The test has been prepared for elementary school pupils, Grades 
I to VI. In some cases it has been used with older people as well. 
It should prove to be especially suited to the needs of the culturally 
deprived, the lower socio-economic groups, and children of foreign 
backgrounds. 

Administration of the Test 

The test can be administered individually or as a group measure. 
Administration procedures are presented in two separate pamphlets, 
one dealing with Grades I, II, and III, and the other with Grades 
IV, V, and VI. The test may be administered in pantomime by 
manipulating cut-outs representative of the examples, and language 
need not be used. 

Reliability of the Test 

Table I indicates the reliability of the test in different grade levels 
administered on a sample group of elementary school children in 
the Calgary Public Schools. Coefficients ranged from .75 to .86 and 
the test-retest coefficient of reliability on a sample of 107 children 
was .83. 

TABLE [ 
COEFFICIENTS OF RELIABILITY FOR AN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL POPULATION (N = 450) 
(Kuder Richardson Formula 21) 


Coefficient 
Grade r 
(Pee: See ert, 15 
As §.3Ft ohh Nad 78 
ELL 2 See ee ee 84 
1 A A A ce iver in 86 
IV oR ato aie eee i 
VI ae eee eee 79 
Validity of the Test 


Measures of congruent validity have been compiled by correlating 
S.C.R.LT. results with other group intelligence tests used in the 
Calgary Public Schools. Further correlations have been obtained 
between S.C.R.I.T. and school achievement. 


Tables II and III indicate the correlation coefficients obtained. 
Detroit Beginning First Grade and Detroit Advanced Intelligence 
Tests are administered in Grade I and the California Test of Mental 
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Maturity (total I.Q.’s) is administered at the end of Grade III. The 
correlations were obtained from the scores on the students in various 
grades, even though intelligence tests may have been administered 
earlier. 
TABLE II 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN S.C.R.1L.T. AND THREE GROUP 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Grade I II III IV V VI 

Det. Beg. . 55 65 AOU a Ue Gea > a 2. 

Dette Ady... 52 a gig) Bed) 2A ak Ret bet Gee tans 

WE OL ee |) ha eee .63 71 41 
TABLE III 


CORRELATION BETWEEN S&.C.R.LT. AND ACHIEVEMENT 
(TEACHERS’ GRADES) 


Coefficient 
Grade r 
ee ee Re ee 2 
COR a ee 48 
IVa eee eae .78 
Vn e  ea as ta 15 
S] cs oe ee ee ae eee 43 


It can be seen that there is a distinct relationship between 
achievement and the S.C.R.I.T. and a lesser correlation against the 
group intelligence tests. This is plausible since the S.C.R.LT. is 
culture-reduced and the others are culture-loaded. 


Test Norms 
Tentative test norms have been compiled on 450 Calgary Public 
school pupils from Grades I to VI and presently are being revised 
in light of further testing. The norms are in percentile form but 


some work is being done with standard scores to compile deviation 
1.Q.’s (Standard Deviation = 15 and Mean = 100). 


PART I 


Validity Studies 
MacArthur and Safran were authorized to initiate a research 
study dealing with selection procedures for streaming in elementary 
schools in Calgary. The general purpose of this project was to 
identify and study tests of intellectual ability which in the Calgary 
streaming program will (a) improve group procedures and (b) 
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assist in adapting teaching to individual potential, particularly for 
individuals under low socio-economic, foreign language, or similar 
handicap. This project is in progress and will deal with specific 
problems which have been detailed. MacArthur and West in the 
mean time have used S.C.R.I.T. extensively on a Metis Indian 
population and it is from their reports that the following table and 
comments have been gleaned. Results from an isolated study by 
Safran and Pettifor on a senile population using the S.C.R.LT. have 
also been reported. 

MacArthur’s study examined the construct validity of a number 
of economical measures of intellectual potential for a sample of 147 
Metis Indians whose culture was different. The S.C.R.I.T. was 
included in the study. Among the criteria which were adopted to 
determine construct validity, the following were suggested: (a) 
high saturation on general intellectual ability as indicated by 
principal factor analyses ,(b) relatively less bias against the Metis 
than that of commonly-used group intelligence tests, and (c) mod- 
erate correlation with school achievement. 

The study reports that tests best meeting the three criteria above 
were the Standard Coloured Progressive Matrices, Cattell Test of g, 
Scale 2, and the Safran Culture Reduced Intelligence Test. Table 
IV and V have been taken from this report to indicate the ap- 
propriate position of the 8.C.R.LT. test in the study. The S.C.R.LT. 
was used experimentally in Grades VII and VIII even though it is 
best adapted to the elementary school. 


“THE CONSTRUCT VALIDITY OF A NUMBER OF MEASURES 
OF INTELLECTUAL POTENTIAL FOR AN ALBERTA METIS 
SAMPLE” 


R. S. MacArthur, University of Alberta 


“Criteria for Construct Validity—high loading on general intel- 
lectual ability as indicated by principal factor analysis, relatively 
less bias against Metis than commonly-used group intelligence 
tests, and moderate correlation with school achievement. 

Sample—147 Metis of both sexes attending school at Faust, 4 groups 
reported here; low socioeconomic status (Blishen Index Mean 

38, S.D. 5.2) language other than English (Cree, some French) 
used in home on average more than half-time. 

Tests Used—Progressive Matrices (Standard and Coloured), IPAT 
Cattell Test of ‘g2’ Scale 2, Lorge-Thorndike Non-Verbal Intel- 
ligence Test (Levels 1, 2, 3, 4), Safran Culture-Reduced Intel- 
ligence Test, California Short Form of Mental Maturity (Prim- 
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ary and Elementary), Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test, 
Occupational Status (Blishen), Language Background, Calif- 
ornia Achievement (Beta) Battery (Primary, Elementary, In- 
termediate) , School Marks (End-of-year average), Tests of Gen- 
eral Ability (4 levels), Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests 
(2 scores), Detroit Beginning First-Grade Intelligence Test. 


TABLE IV 


EXAMPLE OF ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX: GRADE 7 AND 8 
SHORT BATTERY (LOADINGS BELOW .25 OMITTED) 


I II III 
g v:cult. n h2 
Linktod, i Matias. ARE ees LSU vel A pall edhe os 72 
Baetostcell pur iin 4 idiot Se Bie oa 19 22 Pl Re eee a2 
SO ie yA a) 2 ne a TOR) eee ay i eae sys) 74 
fh wee CA 5h bala alien Ce wie ie bite id Pe a Pe ee en Ores a eth as ort, 91 
See tO NON Ane, auscuaeteee tes Ae CN inaliondeelinte 9) 61 83 
Hee iis bongs eee eee 63 A side Nabbed: 86 
fhe Oo 0s Se, Le Bn Aaa ee A AQ Ope ENE 87 
BeeGakie neadings .Bar Ae teeke 22s A6 Bie eA oe 80 
SeCalif: “Arithmetic cag Loa, A4 AQ .60 79 
J02.Caht. Languages cucu. dere ot oed A3 52 62 84 
PLEA EOE se Uc Ae Ae ee we eee Oe Le 73 
Prop. Common Variance? orcccccccccsscccccecin A8 34 18 1.00 
Prop, Lotal Variance tad itd 39 27 14 80 
TABLE V 
SUMMARY EVALUATION OF NINE CULTURE-REDUCED 
TESTS 
Mdn. 
Com- Mdn. Mdn. Schl. 
Mdn.1st munal- ofMean Achieve- 
Unrot. Fact ity T-scores ment 
DEP PUS eT INLAG. © ete attr seta wis) 80 41 04 
Bee CA LCLLE oath nat ere ches cists Vii 718 40 AQ 
a ST EY oe Lee ee | Come ae 74 .80 40 A8 
EN ess See Co hee 65 82 42 39 
5) Re ee ae ie ene 72 74 41 2 
he TEAS RE ep RE a Ronee .60 73 36 40 
ie ae Lhe Obs) xo hcaitihautsanntcnetincartien ad 67 34 .60 
8. CTMM Non-Lang. ........0000000. 48 87 42 31 
ECS RIVUWVED SS DO tos Aa are aes 44 18 46 29 
OZR LVL E LOLALE toh kts hasdeenideh |. hp Gat MEENA 30 04 
PRIDE ULOICE ti 5dniriuinodan eee 06 79 31 40 


*Tests best meeting criteria adopted for contruct validity. 
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MacArthur concludes with these comments: 


“ |. . these findings lead to a question of considerable both theoretical 
and practical interest—why are tests such as the first three (Matrices, 
Cattell and S.C.R.I.T.) showing up as culture-reduced measures of gen- 
eral intellectual ability? ‘Two answers, for further exploration, suggest 
themselves: 


1. They are miniature learning situations, samples of learning on-the-spot, 
using simple miniature symbols not very dependent on particular pre- 
vious learnings. This further suggests that attempts to improve on such 
tests should attempt to capitalize on the whole of learning theory, in 
order to devise more efficient miniature learning situations. 


2. They are sampling not any old kind of learning, but ability to educe 
relations and correlates, to form concepts and principles and to use them 
in new situations. This further suggests that attempts to improve on 
such tests should attempt to capitalize on such work in concept forma- 
tion as Brunner’s, on the development psychology of Piaget, and on the 
transfer theory of Ferguson.” 

West was charged with the problem of selecting promising cul- 
ture-reduced instruments showing a minimum of cultural bias 
when testing the Metis and Indian children at Faust, Alberta, and 
Fort Simpson, N.W.T. MacArthur’s study used factoral analysis 
to determine the “g” loading. West’s study used primarily con- 
ventional statistics to find significant differences among the tests. 


Table VI, adapted from West, indicates a summary of findings 
for the Grade I Battery administered in these areas. 


TABLE VI 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS FOR THE GRADE I BATTERY OF 
TESTS AS EVALUATED AGAINST FOUR CRITERIA 


Ft. Spn.: 
Faust: Signifi- 
Signifi- cantly 
cantly-less less biased 
No. Test o-dev. biased than— than— ‘Jar ery 
Leao.C nat: ee Al 2,3,4,5,6,7, 6,7, R 50 .36 
PB A Bi A 8g el We hk 76 5,6,7, 6,7, Ri 492s9 
Oo Liwel nl. LLL ee 81 5,6,7, 5,6,7, RA348 4387 
4. Prog. Mat. .......... 89 e 7, Rept52-".09 
5S align elotal..s BZA ee ik es OR Re C756 Tak 
G. Sligo ate 144" OYReAY tes a aees C+ £4007. 303* 
7. Det. Beg. ......... LO ee eee ey wren eee Gero et.” 


*__Classification: C—conventional: R—Culture-reduced 
r a7wcorrelation with achievement 


rg—mean correlation with other tests of the battery 
**__not significant at .05 level 
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From Table VI, West comments that the $.C.R.LT., the Lorge- 
Thorndike, and the Progressive Matrices satisfy his criteria for 
measuring culture-reduced tests. He states: 

“ ... all are significantly less biased than the Detroit Beginning First- 

Grade Intelligence Test. Differences in extent of cultural bias among 

these tests are small; however, the S.C.R.I.T. probably shows greatest 

promise as a cross-cultural test at this level. It has least bias for both 
samples. For the Faust sample it shows significantly less bias than any 
other test.” 

In his summary of results he makes some further comments 
about the tests as measures of intelligence A! which he defines as 
“the present potential of an individual for future development of 
intelligent behavior.” 


Test instruments should be chosen with the following criteria 
in mind: (a) their “g” loading, (b) absence of group factors, (c) less 
bias against the Metis Indians, and (d) moderate correlation with 
school achievement. 


TABLE VII 


RANK ORDER OF TESTS MEETING THE FOUR CRITERIA 
MENTIONED ABOVE 


Combine Combine Combine 
Grade I II III IV V VI VII VIII 
Rank order 
of tests 
nf a ea S.C.R.LT. CTMM Non-Lang. Prog.Mat. lLorge-Thorn. 
1 ee ae ie Lorge-Thorn. Lorge-Thorn. Cattell Prog. Mat. 
Sel eee. Prog. Mat. S.CRLT, S.C.R.LT. CTMM Non-Lang. 


el Le a ee ee ProgiMat.ae behets: oe Cattell 


He concludes with the following comment: 


“ ..it will be noted that the Progressive Matrices is recommended at all 


levels . The S.C.R.LT. also meets the four criteria of the three levels for 

which it is appropriate.” 

The report by Safran and Pettifor deals with an experimental 
study of an aged group at the Colonel Belcher Hospital, Calgary, 
Alberta. The S.C.R.I.T. was administered to 25 elderly patients 
between the ages of 60 and 87 with a mean age of 71.4. All gave 
evidence of fair visual ability. Results indicated that the group 
mean score was 16.64 and ranged from 5 to 24, indicating consider- 
able spread in perceptual reasoning among this group. Pettifor 
also observed the behavior of this elderly group on the test be- 
havior and he dealt specifically with their eye movements, persever- 
ation, and impotence when using the test. He implies there 
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is a correlation with senility and wonders if the test scores indicate 
a measure of organic deterioration of the central nervous system. 
He also asks: 
“ could it be that there is a loss in the use of experience? This would 
be cognitive loss. Thus the old person sees the pattern but the loss of 
the ability to relate experience inhibits the formation of the concept.” 
Pettifor concludes from his study on elderly patients that the 
S.C.R.1.T. may find a place among the tests which are useful to the 
clinician for the assessment of degrees of senility. 


Summary 


This article has introduced the Safran Culture Reduced Intel- 
ligence Test and has presented in discussion form some of the re- 
search findings on this measure. 


It appears that the test has sufficient validity and reliability to 
warrant further experimentation. Supporting statistics from other 
studies have been included. 


The test appears to be a reasonably good measure of potential 
for those children from different cultures, or lower socio-economic 
strata. Implications have also been inferred concerning its use on 
a senile population. 


It would seem that this instrument could become a reasonably 
valuable tool for the test user. 
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CHANGES IN ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR AS A 
FUNCTION OF METHODS COURSES 


ARTHUR G. STOREY 
Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta, Calgary 


To date no one has developed a satisfactory technique for the 
measurement of teacher competence. In spite of this however, 
teacher educators continue to offer methods courses alleged to in- 
crease this competence. These instructors often make no attempt to 
measure the end products of their courses except as they are reflect- 
ed in student knowledge about the contents of textbooks. And, 
since in practice there is seldom a test of the student’s knowledge 
when he enters a given course it cannot be said that the final exam- 
ination even measures an increase in his knowledge as a result of 
the course. But, even if this increase in knowledge did take place, 
and a few of us would question that it did, there is no guarantee that 
such an increase would in fact result in greater teaching competence. 
If the methods instructor claims it will without substantiating this 
claim with empirical evidence he is merely claiming automatic 
transfer of training; a claim that research has failed to support. 

The present study attempts to test the hypothesis that: 1. there 
is in fact no correlation between the knowledge gained through a 
methods course and teaching competence. 2. a methods course does 
(or can) change student attitudes concerning the subject area of that 
course and that these attitude changes will be reflected in the stu- 
dent’s teaching competence. 

The term attitude is used here rather than the less emotionally 
charged term opinion because it is felt that it best describes the pro- 
cesses under investigation. Language as taught in the courses con- 
cerned in the study cuts across the traditional methods of teaching 
language and therefore tends to generate attitudes rather than 
opinions in the students concerned. 


Instruments 


The attitude scale devised for the study consists of thirty-eight 
statements taken from Greene and Petty (1), Tidyman and Butter- 
field (2) , and other language arts texts written or revised since 1950. 
A random selection of these statements was reversed so that they 
expressed the opposite point of view expressed by their authors. 
In this way, approximately half of the items require responses at 
each end of the seven point Thurstone(3) type scale. A typical 
positively stated item reads: “Diagramming sentences is largely an 
artificial and useless skill,” to which the examinee responded by 
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circling one of: EA SA A U D SD ED, meaning he Entirely Agrees, 
Strongly Agrees, is Undecided, Disagrees, Strongly Disagrees or 
Entirely Disagrees with the statement. 


A typical reversed statement reads: “Good language arts teachers 
teach grammar for its own sake.” This statement is also followed 
by the seven point scale. Each of the thirty-eight items, then, 
should be answered at one or the other end of the scale insofar as 
the textbook authors and the instructor of the courses being evalu- 
ated are concerned. The first sample item given above should elicit 
the EA response while the second should call for the circling of the 
ED category. 

If the U category in the scale is considered to represent zero and 
each category out from it in either direction is interpreted as unity, 
scores ranging from minus three (the number of units possible from 
U) times thirty-eight (the number of items) (—114) to plus this 
number (114) are possible. 


Procedure 


At the initial meeting of the Education 338 Summer School 1961 
course and at the initial meeting of the Education 480 1961-62 aca- 
demic year course, the students were asked to “please complete the 
following questionnaire.” 'The questionnaire reads: 

WHAT are your attitudes about language? 

Read each of the following statements carefully and respond to 

them by circling the appropriate category on the right. 


Circle the: 


EA — if you are in Entire Agreement with the statement 
SA — if you Strongly Agree but have some reservations 

A — if you Agree but have serious reservations 

U — if you can’t make up your mind 

D — if you Disagree, but find much merit in the statement 
SD — if you Strongly Disagree but have some reservations 
ED — if you are in Entire Disagreement with the statement 


Respond to each statement in turn. Do not skip. Do not go back 
and change any response. Use a pen. 


Statement Attitude 
1. Diagramming sentences is largely 
an artificial and useless skill EA SA A UD SD ED 


At the final meeting of each class the students were again handed 
the questionnaire blanks and were asked to “Please complete the 
following questionnaire.” The first and second drafts of the ques- 
tionnaire were identical except for the order of the items. 
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TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF ATTITUDINAL CHANGES IN ED. 338 and 480 
STUDENTS 
Education 338 Education 480 

= @ E 2 o E 3} ve 
ho a < 5 Se hm 2 6 Se fe 
1 19 65 +46 65 1 0 26 +26 51 65 
2 51 68 +17 74 2 30 60 +30 66 60 
3 35 31 —4 75 3 of 64 +37 59 80 
4 31 67 +36 59 4 3 59 +56 67 65 
5 50 86 +36 87 5 29 63 +34 76 65 
6 25 53 +28 50 6 22 52 +30 56 60 
| 30 S1 +21 60 7 15 46 +31 68 85 
8 40 76 +36 70 8 18 39 +21 68 55 
9 56 78 +22 55 9 21 47 +26 66 70 
10 34 67 +33 59 10 34 75 +41 57 82 
11 30 68 +38 53 11 4 39 +35 61 60 
12 69 92 +23 58 12 11 717 +66 62 75 
13 66 98 +32 65 13 4 70 +66 71 72 
14 51 61 +10 70 14 11 71 +60 66 75 
15 56 92 +36 55 15 16 18 + 2 72 71 
16 51 106 +55 59 16 Lt 67 +50 80 85 
17 50 87 +37 57 17 2 42 +40 50 57 
18 31 04 +23 59 18 3d 60 +27 73 69 
19 28 65 +37 66 19 35 90 +59 60 75 


23 29 48 +19 65 73 
24 48 8 353 +5 69 75 
M’s: 43.05 72.00 29.91 63.25 19.29 54.70 35.95 63.7 69.2 
S.D.’s:14.10 18.05 13.00 14.60 11.35 14.50 17.88 12.65 14.75 


Note: The 480 group changed significantly more (.01) than did the 338 group. 
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Table I gives the results of both administrations of the attitude 
questionnaire together with the final academic grades assigned in 
each course. The Education 480 part of the table also gives the final 
grades in practice teaching. 

An examination of this table reveals that the Education 338 stu- 
dents, who were certified teachers with teaching experience in the 
language arts before registering in the course, began their course 
with more “favorable” attitudes than did the 480 students, who had 
Bachelor’s degrees in fields other than education, but who had no 
teaching certificates or teaching experience before entering the 
course. Both groups show significant changes in attitudes in the 
predicted direction, ic. their attitudes more nearly approximated 
those of the experts and the instructors at the conclusion of the 
courses than they did at the outset. The 480 group attitudes changed 
significantly more (.01 level) than did the attitude of the 338 stu- 
dents indicating that the attitude level at the beginning of the course 
was a function of the net change. 


A product moment correlation between the final marks awarded 
in these two courses and the changes in attitudes yielded a coefficient 
of correlation of —.06 indicating that there was no significant rela- 
tionship between the final grades earned in the course and the 
changes in attitudes. A coefficient of .32 was obtained between final 
marks awarded in the 480 course and the final grades in Practice 
Teaching which, according to Fisher(5), is not significant at the 
.05 level. The correlation between the change in attitudes and the 
final grades in Practice Teaching was .40 which is significant at the 
.05 level. 


Discussion 


The present study failed to substantiate the supposition that in- 
creased knowledge about teaching methods as measured by the final 
examination in a methods course actually increases teacher compe- 
tence as defined by the final marks in practice teaching. But, the 
hypothesis that attitudes concerning the subject taught correlate 
positively and significantly with teaching competence was sub- 
stantiated. 
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Today, the decreasing size of the world is reflected in the highly 
integrated structure of the free world’s economy. This has resulted 
in the increased mobility of the population. While the facilitation of 
movement has always been one of the primary features of the Com- 
monwealth, it is only recently that a sizeable migration has been 
occurring not only to or from the Motherland, but between the 
member nations. Consequently, the problems of the transferring 
of pupils from school to school, so familiar to us in Canada, are fast 
becoming of immediate concern at an international level and in- 
volving countries at opposite sides of the globe. 


The present study sought to compare the arithmetic performance 
of a group of 11-12 year old public school pupils in two cities in two 
English speaking countries of the Commonwealth, Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Canada and Christchurch, New Zealand. Arithmetic was 
measured by a standardized multiple choice arithmetic test produced 
and published in the United States. Although the basic plan ap- 
peared simple, problems of the comparability of groups were en- 
countered immediately. For example, Edmonton Grade 6 students 
have had for the most part six years of schooling and are approxi- 
mately twelve years old. Inasmuch as Christchurch pupils can 
start their formal schooling at age five, and in fact the vast majority 
do, pupils in New Zealand with the same number of years of formal 
schooling (Standard IV) are one year younger than Edmonton 
pupils, while New Zealand students of the same age range (Form I) 
have had one year more of formal schooling. Because of other dif- 
ferences in the two systems of brief comparison of the New Zealand 
arithmetic course of study and teaching methods will be made be- 
fore the hypotheses of this study are stated. 
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The New Zealand Primary Arithmetic Syllabus 
The following information has been based, for the most part, 
on the experience of one of the writers as a teacher in New Zealand 
and material presented in the New Zealand Department of Educa- 
tion Primary School Syllabuses: Arithmetic (1954). The writers 
have taken the liberty of quoting freely and paraphrasing closely 
this latter document, particularly the Introduction (pp. 3-9). 


New Zealand has kept up with the general trends in teaching 
methods despite her insular and national outlook in many areas, and 
her great distance from both the United States and Britain, two 
countries which are among the foremost in educational experimenta- 
tion and publication. Her curriculum policy makers have tried to 
avoid extreme tenets of particular educational philosophers and to 
assume the middle path (Borland, 1959). 


1. Scope 

The present arithmetic Syllabus in use in the grades equivalent 
to Alberta elementary grades was published in 1954. General 
opinion considered that the former syllabus’ demands on the children 
of ordinary ability were excessive, with the result that the work 
attempted was often very incompletely mastered (p. 4). Believing 
thoroughness is a keynote in arithmetic (p. 4), the scope of the 
former syllabus was reduced by: (1) some processes being stepped 
forward one class, i.e. grade; (2) the complexity of some areas, 
such as fractions, being simplified; (3) certain processes not in com- 
mon use, such as square root, being excluded. The Syllabus has 
been expanded in include “spatial knowledge” beginning in Stand- 
ard I (Grade 3, Alberta). The New Zealand Secondary schools 
do not appear to be unduly concerned if their entrants have not 
covered a wide range in arithmetic, but they do ask that what has 
been covered shall have been done thoroughly (p. 9). Particularly, 
they press for accuracy in the fundamental processes. 

More social arithmetic, that is, application of arithmetic to 
domestic, economic, and civic conditions of life, is prescribed at 
all levels. Commercial arithmetic in its more technical aspects 
is postponed to the post-primary or secondary school but civic 
arithmetic which deals with the day-to-day concerns of the ordinary 
person is brought within the scope of the primary school (p. 7). In 
this regard, the New Zealand Yearbook is cited as a source of tables, 
graphs, and data for discussion and interpretation in the classroom. 


It is emphatically stated in the Introduction by way of cautioning 
New Zealand teachers that the prescription within the syllabus 
represents what should normally be mastered by children of ordinary 
ability during each of the six years of the course. Proper adjust- 
ment should be made for those with greater or lesser ability (p. 3). 
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2. Methods 


(a) Uniformity of Method in Mechanical Operations 


Although the scope of arithmetic for the various classes has not 
been designed for strict adherence, uniformity of method in mechani- 
cal operations in New Zealand is thought advisable, and indeed is 
strongly encouraged because of the high ratio of pupil transfer from 
school to school. The Syllabus suggests that a variety of methods 
often leads to confusion and waste of time and effort (p. 7). This 
would also seem crucial because of the large class sizes common in 
New Zealand schools. The uniform methods proposed in the 
Syllabus are: (i) Subtraction by complementary addition with ad- 
justment by the method of equal additions; (ii) Multiplication from 
right to left (the method at present generally used in primary 
schools); (iii) Division: quotient to be placed on top in all types of 
division, except in certain operations in conversion (p. 7). 


A distinction is made here between the definite prescription of 
methods and that which normally would be achieved incidentally 
through the use of a common text. Even here, the New Zealand 
government prescribes the text to be used, and it is written specific- 
ally to coincide with the course of studies. 


In Alberta, the Department of Education traditionally has pre- 
scribed a favoured text but also lists yearly alternate texts which 
may be chosen by the local educational authorities. All these are 
available from the larger commercial publishing houses. However, 
these texts may or may not follow specifically the Alberta course of 
studies. In no instance, however, is the specific method of computa- 
tional procedure indicated in Alberta. 


In New Zealand, some ‘project’ arithmetic work is recommended 
for topics which lend themselves to such treatment. However, it 
is recognized that conditions within the schools make it impossible 
to go as far in the project method of teaching as some would consider 
theoretically desirable (p. 8). 


The articulation of arithmetic courses in primary and post-prim- 
ary (elementary and secondary) schools is similarly viewed as a 
matter of major concern in both Alberta and New Zealand. The 
New Zealand syllabus is designed in detail so that it is possible for 
the primary school, without undue pressure, to guarantee a mini- 
mum standard of achievement in arithmetic for the average pupil 
leaving Form II (Alberta Grade 8), the end of the primary school. 
In Alberta, the Grade IX Departmental examinations, in effect, 
achieve this same end. 
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Comparison of New Zealand’s Arithmetic Syllabus (1954) 
From Standard I to Form I 
With That of Alberta From Grades Three to Seven (1949) 


The principles in arithmetic which are basic to the New Zealand 
Syllabus and the Alberta Department of Education, Elementary 
School Bulletin (1949) are primarily the same. Both emphasize 
that meaning must be established before memorization and that 
special vocabulary and reading skills must be taught in the arith- 
metic programme. Both emphasize that what is suggested is 
merely a minimum achievement in arithmetic for the average pupil 
and that adjustments should be made for brighter and more back- 
ward children. The New Zealand Syllabus urges that as much of 
the work as possible should be oral, practical, and mental. About 
twenty percent of the items on New Zealand arithmetic tests are 
assigned to questions to be solved ‘mentally’. 


A breakdown of the curriculum outlines of New Zealand and 
Alberta reveals that the materials suggested for study in each, may 
be classified under the same general headings. These headings 
could be arbitrarily stated as: numeration, notation, addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division, fractions, decimals, per cent, spatial 
arithmetic, money, vocabulary, and social arithmetic. 


There are a number of differences between the two programmes, 
one of the more important being the speed at which progress is 
made from the very simple to the more difficult material. Notation 
in New Zealand steps through 100; 1,000; 10,000 and 1,000,000 from 
Standard I to Form I (Grades 3 to 7) while in Alberta it bounds 
through 1,000; 100,000; 1,000,000; and billions from Grade 3 to Grade 
6. Although fractions are introduced at comparable times in both 
countries, a quicker progress towards the more difficult operations 
is required by the Alberta Course of Studies than by that of the New 
Zealand Syllabus. 


A second difference between the two programs is the grade at 
which various number facts are introduced for study. Many num- 
ber functions are introduced to the New Zealand pupil one grade 
or class later than they are in Alberta. Zero is recommended for 
introduction in subtraction, multiplication, and division in Grade 
3 in the Alberta Course of Studies but is reserved for Standard II 
(Grade 4) in New Zealand. Other such items are: carrying in 
multiplication, borrowing in subtraction, multiplication and division 
of money, increasing exactness in the telling of time. 


It may be noted that other topics such as: approximations, per- 
cent, decimals, square measure, geometric figures, graphs, and busi- 
ness arithmetic are introduced in comparable grades. However, in 
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many cases, the complexity of their use progresses more quickly in 
Alberta than in New Zealand. Direct proportion in simple prob- 
lems is suggested for Form I (Grade 7). The Alberta syllabus 
does not mention this topic. The use of methods of approximation 
by inspection and for checking for accuracy, especially in exercises 
involving relatively complex mechanical operations, is mentioned 
in the syllabus of New Zealand but not in that of Alberta. In Al- 
berta, the Roman numerals from one to twelve are taught in Grade 
2. This knowledge is gradually expanded throughout the grades 
until Grade 7 where the ability to write numbers in the thousands is 
expected. The New Zealand Syllabus only requires that Roman 
numerals one to twelve be taught in Standard II (Grade 4) for 
clock reading. The Alberta Syllabus calls for multiplication with 
four-digit multipliers in Grade 5 and three-digit divisors in Grade 6. 
These requirements continue into Grade 7. The outline for Form I 
(Grade 7) in New Zealand requires multipliers and divisors limited 
to two figures except for purposes of conversion from one unit of 
measure to another when more cumbersome computations are re- 
quired. 


A crucial diference in the two syllabi is the timing of the intro- 
duction of various number facts in relation to that of others. The 
New Zealand syllabus definitely states that division is taught in 
association with multiplication: e.g.3 *« 5 = 15,15 + 3— 5. The 
Alberta syllabus does not make this stipulation (at the time of this 
study.) The order in which multiplication and division are taught is 
specified in the New Zealand course of studies as 2’s, 3’s, 5’s, 4’s, 
10’s, 6’s, 12’s, 11’s, 8’s linked with 4’s, 9’s with 3’s, 10’s with 1’s, and 
finally 7’s. In Alberta, they are mentioned in numerical order. 


The test used to compare arithmetic performance in this study 
was the California Achievement Test: Arithmetic, Junior High 
Level, Form W, 1957 Edition (CAT Arithmetic). The use of the 
higher level of test than the elementary was deemed necessary when 
preliminary administrations of the Elementary level revealed that 
the test lacked sufficient “ceiling” for Alberta Grade 6 students. A 
comparison of test items of the syllabi of the Christchurch and Ed- 
monton samples revealed that each group could have trouble with 
the following CAT Arithmetic items: 
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Christchurch Edmonton 
Stand Form Grade 
Item Type by Arithmetic Skill IV I 6 


Numbers written in Millions 2... x 
POE CT COTE chen cana Pee ecu asset ee ee: 
ROMS MUN Eras Wace a ee ee ee 
DC UALE: TOOLS Rear tee ee ere Mem oe ees 
Simple Algebraic problems o...ccccecsesennee 
Directed numbersiey ts... ee: 
. More complicated problems in $’s and c’s ..... 
cp CUDICIINEASUPES (set ce Oe ee eee. ke 
ADDEORIM ations £2 be ee tne ee 
Problems in Business Arithmetic ..................... 


SH ro he ae oP 
rm PM OS OS 


PSP Pd PGS OS OS OM 


*Roman numerals in the thousands. 


Hypotheses 


With the above similarities and differences in mind the follow- 
ing hypotheses were established for this study. 


1. The question of maturity is more important in achievement 
than years of schooling. Therefore, there will be no difference in 
performance between Edmonton and Christchurch pupils of the 
same age, that is, between Edmonton Grade 6’s and Christchurch 
Form I’s, but both the above groups will perform better than Christ- 
church Standard IV’s. Moreover, the hypothesis will prove valid 
by sex. 


2. Sex differences will be found between like groups, i.e. Ed- 
monton Grade 6 girls and Edmonton Grade 6 boys, favoring the girls 
on the Language section of the California Test of Mental Maturity 
(CTMM), and favoring the boys on the Non-Language section of 
the CTMM and on the sub scores and Total scores on the C.A.T. 
Arithmetic test. No differences will be found in the Total score 
on the CTMM. 


These hypotheses were tested by comparing the means of the 
various groups with the conventional t-test for the significance of 
difference between means and using one-tailed and two-tailed tests 
to establish confidence limits as dictated by the statement of the 
hypothesis. 

The Study Sample 


The Alberta sample consisted of 316 Grade 6 students in ten 
classes. The ten classes were selected at random from homo- 
geneously grouped classes participating in the Edmonton Grade 6 
Study (AACER Grant #19, Macdonald unpublished). This study 
in educational growth tested Edmonton Grade 6 students in May 
1959 with the California Short Form Test of Mental Maturity, Ele- 
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mentary, 1957, Form S (CTMM) and the California Achievement 
Tests, Complete Battery, Junior High Level, Form W, 1957 Edition. 
The arithmetic test used in this study was one of the achievement 
tests. 


The New Zealand sample consisted of 252 Standard IV’s and 289 
Form I students in ten classes in five schools selected by Christ- 
church school officials as being typical of that city’s schools. It is 
noted here that the class size in the two systems vary markedly. 
In Christchurch, the average class size is in the fifties, while in Ed- 
monton, it is in the low thirties. The New Zealand students were 
tested in October and November 1959. Because of the nature of the 
New Zealand school year, October and November is equivalent 
to April-May in the Edmonton school year. The sample, noted above, 
in each instance was reduced slightly from the total school popula- 
tion tested to include only those students who had written both the 
CTMM and the CAT Arithmetic Tests. 

The means and standard deviations on each sub and total score 
on both tests for each group were determined and are reported in 
Table I. All data are reported in raw scores. 


Findings and Discussion 

The summary of the testing of the various hypotheses indicated 
above is reported in Table II. The findings may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. There are no statistically significant differences in test score 
performance between sexes within each of the three groups. 

2. Edmonton Grade 6’s of each sex perform significantly better 
on the tests than do either of the two Christchurch groups with 
the following exceptions: no significant differences were found 
on the Non-Language part of the CTMM between Edmonton 
Grade 6 male and female students and the equivalent Christ- 
church sex groups in Form I. 

3. Christchurch Form I students performed significantly better 
on both tests than the Christchurch Standard IV’s with one ex- 
ception: no significant difference was found between the two 
male Christchurch groups on the Language part of the CTMM. 

The problems of comparing educational achievements are only too 

readily apparent in this study. It could be reasoned that the dif- 
ferences found could be readily attributed to any one or all of the 
following factors: 


a. Cultural Factors 


It is true that cultural differences have entered into the present 
study. The choice of an American test is on the surface bound to 
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TABLE II: Summary of Testing a Variety of Hypotheses Relating to the Test Performance of the Edmonton 
and Christchurch Samples 


Acceptance ef Hypothesis 


C.T.M.M. CoAT. ARTTEMETIC 
Hypethesis Tested Lang. on-Lang.| Total Reason | Fundam. | Total 
Edmonton Grade 6, Female» Christehureh Standard 4, Female 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 
a 
= Christchurch Form 1, Female Rej.1%E |Accept |Rej. 5% fRoj.1%8 | Rej.1ME | Rej.1%E 
Christchurch Form 1, Fenal>> Christebarch Standard 4, Female 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% ye 
Eduionton Grade 6, Males » Christchurch Standard 4, Male 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 
= Christchurch Form 1, Hale Rej.1%B | Accept |Rej. 1% E} 1% 1% 1% 


1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 


Cheistehareh Fern 1, Haley Christchyreh Standard 4, Male 
Ednonton Grads 6, Female’ Edmonton Grede 6, Male Rej. (NSD 

= Edmonton Grade 6, Male Accept 

< Bamonton Grede 6, Male Rej. (NSB ej. (NSD)Rej. (NSD) Rej. (NSD 
Cheiutehurch Standerd 4, Female D Christchurch Stendard 4,Malg Rej. (NSD 

* Christchurch Standard 4, Male Accept 


{ chrietchurch Standard 4, Male Rej. (NSD Rej. (NSD) Rej. (NSD)Rej. (NSRD 
Christchurch Fern 1, Female > Chrietchurch Form 1, Male Rej. (NSD 
= Christchurch Form 1, Male Accept 


<Christchuech Form 1, Male ____|Rej.(NSI} Rei. (3 


* Hypothesis accepted at 1% level of confidence. 


** Hypothesis rejected. The data showed Edmonton Grade 6 females to be superior to Chrisichurch, Form I, females 
at 1% leval of confidence. 


favour Canadian students. Yet the New Zealand syllabus like our 
own reflects the influences of Amercan education so that claims of 
difference attributed directly to the test are not as valid as they 
might well be for other members of the Commonwealth. On the other 
hand, very real cultural differences do exist. For example, the 
monetary system of New Zealand based on the pound-sterling is 
vastly different from the dollar-decimal system used in Canada. In 
New Zealand, the money system must be taught as a distinct unit 
with little opportunity for transfer to and from other parts of the 
curriculum, such as decimals and the dollar system. Another 
less apparent example would be the New Zealand system of weights 
and measures. Vocabulary differences, particularly of the language 
part of the CTMM, should favor Edmonton students, yet in several 
instances it did not. Such vocabulary differences should not direct- 
ly affect the language of arithmetic needed for the test although it 
might be more valid for those items in which the problem is defined 
verbally as opposed to those expressed in mathematical symbols. 
However, an examination of the tests concerned would suggest that 
while this could be a factor, it was not likely to have exerted a major 
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influence in the completion of the test nor was it likely to have been 
a determiner of whether a New Zealand student would have been 
able to attempt the test item or not with equal likelihood of success. 


b. Teaching Factors 


It would appear that the most significant influence on the study 
results was the syllabus and the approach to it. It has already been 
noted that the Edmonton students attacked mathematical concepts 
of a more complex nature at a more quickened pace than did the 
Christchurch students. The latter students were taught a pro- 
gramme which emphasized thoroughness and unlike Edmonton stu- 
dents, with a greater emphasis on oral problem solving. It would 
appear on the evidence of this study that on written tests, at least, 
and conceding an extra year of schooling, this emphasis on thorough- 
ness has not realized comparable performance gains when compared 
with Edmonton students. However, other areas of study might re- 
veal such differences. 


Far more critical may be the size of the classes. It has been 
noted that the typical Christchurch class size is in the fifties where- 
as in Edmonton, this was in the low thirties. It could well be, and 
undoubtedly is a contributing factor that given teachers of equiva- 
lent experience and training, as was the case for this study, the time 
for individual attention in Christchurch classes compared with Ed- 
monton classes may, in fact, have necessitated the slower pace. 
Conversely, the smaller Edmonton classes with more time for in- 
dividual attention has meant that the pace of instruction could be 
quickened with little detrimental efect on thoroughness and ac- 
curacy as measured by test performance on the instruments used. 


ec. Testing Factors 


It could be reasoned that Edmonton pupils would have a distinct 
advantage over the Christchurch students in the degree to which 
they have been exposed to multiple choice tests. Such was not 
known to be the case. Both had had about equal amounts of such 
testing. However, the use of an American test was not without its 
disadvantages. It might well have been ideal to have tested Ed- 
monton pupils with a test designed specifically for New Zealand 
students. 


In summary, to the extent that the tests used fairly measure 
arithmetic achievement, and notwithstanding differences in class 
size and curriculum pacing, it is evident that as a group, Edmonton 
students perform better than their New Zealand counterparts who 
have had either an equal numbers of years of schooling or were 
of the same age level. 
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Lambert, Richard S. School Broadcasting in Canada. 
University of Toronto Press, 1963. 209 pp. — $5.00 


This is a factual, timely and very readable account of the origins 
and development of school broadcasting in Canada during the two 
decades, 1940-1960, that may well prove to have been its Golden Age. 


After an introductory summary of the present status and organ- 
ization of school broadcasting in Canada, there follow sections 
devoted respectively to the origins of school broadcasts in each of 
the provinces, and to the establishment of national school broadcasts 
under the guidance of the National Advisory Council on School 
Broadcasting. The final section, entitled, “Further Developments”, 
describes, among other things, efforts at international co-operation 
in school broadcasts, particularly between Canada, Great Britain, 
Australia, and the United States, and concludes with a chapter de- 
voted to first experiments in educational television during the years 
1954-1962. 


Quite apart from the great contributions which school broadcast- 
ing has made to the enrichment of classroom activities, the enter- 
prise itself stands as a striking example of federal-provincial co- 
operation in education at an operational level—curriculum and in- 
struction—where provincial autonomy is most jealously guarded. 
How great an achievement this has been, how much effort and 
diplomacy have been required to develop and maintain this co- 
operation, and how fragile a thing it is can be inferred from the 
following excerpts from the concluding paragraphs of the chapter 
in which the author discusses the National Advisory Council on 
School Broadcasting. 


... the attitude of reserve which originally characterized the relations of 
educators towards the CBC has lasted a surprisingly long time .. . 

The personnel and funds available for school broadcasting in the provinces 
have been sadly limited .. . The personnel has felt that their jobs depended 
more on the success of their own local broadcasts than upon he success of 
the national series. 

It has often come as an unpleasant surprise to both CBC and other school 
broadcasters to find what little awareness of the nature and accomplish- 
ments of school broadcasting has penetrated to the upper echelon of the 
Canadian community as a whole, the political leaders, senior civil servants, 
university presidents, professors of education, and even senior provincial 
officials. The lack of information has been reflected unfavorably in the 
budgets made available at various levels, and school broadcasting has not 
been enabled to progress and take its full place in the educational system. 


The author, who was Supervisor of School Broadcasts for the 
CBC from 1943-60, probably knows more about the history of school 
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broadcasting in Canada than any other person in the country. In 
fact, the unique charm of his book is the unmistakable impression 
it gives of having been written by one who actually “was there” and 
personally witnessed and was deeply involved in most of the de- 
velopments that are being chronicled. 


JOHN W. GILLES, 
University of Alberta 


Human Development From Birth Through Adolescence 


I. J. Gordon 
Harper & Bros., New York 


A review of Gordon’s Human Development in this Journal is in- 
evitably prejudiced. It is, in the reviewer’s experience, the first 
book in its field to make extensive use of articles in the Alberta 
Journal of Educational Research. This does not indicate however, 
any prejudice on the part of the author in favour of Alberta nor Can- 
adian research, it is instead, an indication of the breadth of the 
sources on which this book has been based. 


There are extensive references to the usual sources for a book of 
this kind, the American Journals with relatively large circulations, 
and also to less commonly used sources, Canadian, European and 
Asian Journals and privately circulated manuscripts. This is not 
merely a matter of biliographical reference but the integration in the 
text of findings not easily available elsewhere. 

The bulk of material in this book is familiar to specialists in this 
field. Ausubel and Bailey, Havighurst and Jersild, Milner and Sears 
have the most frequent references. However, use is made not only 
of British authors like Morris and Himmelweit, and Canadian 
authors like Monro and Brown, but also much unfamiliar American 
material published in either sociological or anthropological journals 
or in specialized and not easily available educational and psycho- 
logical journals. The author then has searched widely for material 
relevant to his thesis and has carefully integrated it into the text. 
Inevitably he has been selective and we may question why he chose 
to include this particular article rather than that, but in all cases, the 
material is assimiliated into the purposes of the text. Theory and 
research data is not presented raw, but is always well-illustrated, and 
the practical implications are pointed out: This makes it an ideal 
text for beginning students from this point of view. 

The strength of the book, its unified theme, gives rise to its funda- 
mental weakness. The author is concerned primarily with the de- 
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velopment of the human person, the human personality. For child- 
ren of course, development inevitably involes school, education, but 
the author is not primarily interested in factors influencing educa- 
tional development. Consequently, matters of some dispute in edu- 
cational circles are passed over lightly with a simple assertion like 
“research indicates that a mental age of 614 is required to read” 
(page 185). This assertion can no longer be accepted without ques- 
tion. Because it is an area in which the author is not primarily in- 
terested, no adequate reference is made to the experimental evi- 
dence and there is an implied assumption that the barrier to earlier 
is psychological. There are a number of assertions of this kind, 
in particular in educational matters, which weaken the book from 
the educational point of view. 

While this book cannot therefore be given unqualified recom- 
mendation as a basic text in a course in the Faculty of Education, 
it has an important place as supplementary reading presenting the 
research material from a coordinated theoretical position. 


W.B. DocKRELL 
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CHANGES IN PATTERNS OF THINKING PRODUCED BY A 
SPECIFIC PROBLEM SOLVING APPROACH IN 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 


S. A. LINDSTEDT 
University of Alberta, Calgary 


Teaching a child how to solve an arithmetic problem is analogous 
to teaching him how to think. This is because every problem is 
unique. If the combination of factors that make up a situation in 
the big wide world of real events is not unique it would not be a 
problem, it would be merely an exercise. 


Any problem solving approach is concerned with the develop- 
ment of patterns of thinking. This development may be willy-nilly, 
and grow like Topsy, or it may be based upon considered theories 
relative to the way in which children form concepts. Piaget sup- 
plies a most pertinent explanation of the way in which “childish 
thought” is formed. He says,} 


So that everything we have said in this work is to show that the thought 
of the child is less conscious than ours has ipso facto led us to the conclu- 
sion that childish thought is devoid of logical necessity and genuine implic- 
ation; it is nearer to action than ours, and consists simply of mentally 
pictured manual operations, which, like the vagaries of movement, follow 
each other without any necessary succession. 

Every problem has some kind of action. There is something 
going on. This action may be physical; it may be imagined. The 
action may be a real movement or manipulation, or it may be a 
comparison, a matching, a correspondence. These actions, in turn, 
are related to specific mathematical models or structures. Although 
there are billions of arithmetical problems, each unique, there are 
relatively few kinds of actions, each related to a mathematical struc- 
ture. It would be possible to teach directly each mathematical 
structure related to each kind of action. Can we then ferret out 
these actions and relate each one to a mathematical model? In 
this direction there lies some hope. 


J. S. Bruner,’ in his book, “The Process of Education”, develops 
this idea of the need to teach structure rather than an ever-expand- 
ing and ever-changing mass of details. He says, 


Virtually all of the evidence of the last two decades on the structure 
of learning and transfer has indicated that, while the original theory of 
formal discipline was poorly stated in terms of the training of faculties, it 
is indeed a fact that massive general transfer can be achieved by appropri- 
ate learning, even to the degree that learning properly under optimum con- 
ditions leads one to “learn how to learn.” These studies have stimulated a 


1. Piaget, J., Judgment and Reasoning in the Child. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1928. 
2. Bruner, J. S., The Process of Education, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1960, 
pp, 6, 7, 12: 
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renewed interest in complex learning of a kind that one finds in schools, 
learning designed to produce general understanding of the structure of a 
subject matter. Interest in curricular problems at large has, in consequence, 
been rekindled among psychologists concerned with the learning process. 

. To learn structure, in short, is to learn how things are related. 

. The teaching of learning of structure, rather than simply the mastery 
of facts and techniques, is at the centre of the classic problem of transfer. 
There are many things that go into learning of this kind, not the least of 
which are supporting habits and skills that make possible the active use 
of the materials one has come to understand. If earlier learning is to 
render later learning easier, it must do so by providing a general picture 
in terms of which the relations between things encountered earlier and later 
are made as clear as possible. 

Given the importance of this theme, much too little is known about how 
to teach fundamental structure effectively or how to provide learning 
conditions that foster it. 


The “Seeing Through Arithmetic’® program has classified all 
problem situations according to the “action” inherent in the prob- 
blem. This action in turn is related to a mathematical model. In 
brief, the actions and the related models are: 


Action Mathematical Model 


1. Additive: a combining of groups. n(A:) + n(A2) = n(A) 
(Translate: Number in subgroup Aa, 
plus number in subgroup A. equals 
number in group A) 


2. Subtractive: removing a_ sub- n(A) — n(A,) = n(A2) 
group from a total group. 


3. Multiplicative: combining of (No. of groups) X n(each subgroup) 
equal groups. = n(total group) 

4, Divisive: removing of equal sub- _n(total group) + n(each subgroup) 
groups. = No. of subgroups 

5. Comparison: more or fewer than;  n(larger group) — n(matched pairs) 
one-to-one correspondence and = n(excess or deficiency) 
removal of matched pairs. 

6. Ratio: many-to-many cor- n(A:) n(Az) 
respondence. == 


n(B:) n(Be) 


In each case students are taught to follow a definite thinking 
pattern. This begins with an analysis of the problem situation, to 
determine the action of the problem and so to identify the mathe- 
matical structure. From here, the students translate the situation 
from verbal symbols into the language of mathematics. This means 
expressing the problem situation by means of a mathematical sen- 
tence—an equation if you like. The operation in the equation will 
be consistent with the action of the problem. The student is now 
taught the skill necessary to solve the equation—to find the replace- 
ment for the unknown. Finally he takes this solution and relates 


3. Hartung, M. L., Van Engen, H., Knowles, ae Seeing Through Arithmetic, Books 
3, 4,5, and 6. Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Co., 1955. 
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it to the situation in the original context of the problem. Diagram- 
matically, this approach may be represented: 


1. The Problem Situation. 2. Symbolization. 
Cigesifea py ine mathe... —_.____> The use of a mathematical 
matical structure, or action equation. 


contained in the problem. 


4, Interpretation. 3. Computation. 
Relating the “answer” to  <——— Solving the equation. 
the original problem situa- 
tion. 


In May, 1962, the writer selected a group of 75 grade VI stu- 
dents in two elementary schools in Edmonton, who had been taking 
the “Seeing Through Arithmetic” program for nearly three years. 
This comprised his “Experimental Group.” He also selected a group 
of 75 grade VI students in two elementary schools in Calgary, who 
had been taking the traditional arithmetic program. This comprised 
his “Control Group.” Consideration was given to matching the 
teachers involved, in training, experience and general competence. 
The students were then compared by (a) I.Q. scores, (b) Rating by 
teachers, (c) A standardized Vocabulary test. Results indicated 
that the two groups were evenly matched. 


Using these two groups, the writer then attempted to investigate 
the following specific problems: 


A. Does the above-described problem solving program produce any 
patterns of thinking that can be identified as related to this parti- 
cular program, and which are different from those patterns of 
thinking promoted by a more traditional approach to problem 
solving? 

The specific patterns of thinking that are under consideration 

are: 

1. Abstraction. 
Do pupils make the transition from the perceptual recog- 
nition of the problem situation to the abstract mathe- 
matical symbolization of this situation? In making this 
abstraction, is there a consistent relationship between the 
action which the problem situation contains and the ma- 
thematical model used to symbolize the problem? Do 
abstract mathematical symbols have clearly defined re- 
ferents in the minds of the pupils? 

2. Many-to-many Correspondence. 
Do the pupils use many-to-many correspondence, (Ratio 
thinking), in thinking about the action of a problem? 
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3. Quotitive and Partitive Division. 
As a child “mentally pictures the manual operations” of a 
divisive situation, does he distinguish between quotitive 
and partitive situations? 


B. Is there any significant difference in problem solving competence 
between pupils using this approach and pupils using a traditional 
approach? 


Competence is measured by, 


1. The use of standardized tests that are orientated toward 
more traditional programs of problem solving. These tests 
measure (a) ability to solve problems, (b) computational 
skills and accuracy, (c) the understanding of number 
concepts. 

2. The ability to solve problems that are more abstract. 

3. The ability to solve more difficult problems that contain 
certain basic structures. 


The following tests were administered to each group: 


1. 


2. 


sah 


Vocabulary test: subtest V of Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, 
Form 1. 

Arithmetic Concepts: subtest A-1 of lowa Tests of Basic Skills, 
Form 1. 


. Problem Solving: subtest A-2 of Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, 


Form 1. 

Computation: subtest Arithmetic-C, S R A Achievement 
Series, Form 6 - 9. 

Analogies Test: subtest of Laycock’s Test of Mental Abilities. 
Arithmetic Test A: designed by the writer. 

Arithmetic Test B: designed by the writer. 


Results of Investigation 


For Problem A-1. 


Problem A-1 was investigated by using the results of questions in 
test A which contained additive actions and subtractive actions. 
Pupils were asked to select from a choice of four, the best mathe- 
matical description of the problem. An example of each structure 
follows: 


Example 1. (Test A, Question 1). 

1. A contractor is building a a. 7,200 — (3 x 2,000) = N Cece) 
brick chimney. He needs 
7,200 bricks for the job. A b. (3 X 2,000) + N = 7,200 (ea) 
trucker has delivered 3 
loads of bricks with 2,000 c. 7,200 — N = (3 X 2,000) (fo) 
bricks in each load. How 
many more bricks does the d. N+ (3 X 2,000) = 7,200 A cbickwet) 
contractor need? 
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Example 2. (Test A, Question 5). 


A flock of 72 geese flew over a a. 722 — 58 = N (oar) 
field where a group of hunters 
were hiding. The hunters fired b. ‘72° — N° =*58 PERE 
their guns and many birds fell. 
Only 58 geese flew on. How C58 + NOS ie na.) 
many did the hunters knock 
down? io Nite Sos, TO fies.) 


Test B also contained questions which augumented this analysis. 
In this case, the mathematical descriptions, (equations) were not 
given—the pupil had to supply them. The problems, themselves, 
varied from those with typical, familiar situations to those with more 
abstract, unfamiliar ideas and symbols. For example, consider this 
additive type problem. 


Example 3. (Test B, Question 2). 

In Bongoland, Mr. Oog went to catch enough fish to feed his large family. He 
wanted to return with “loppa” fish. (Loppa is a number in Bongoland language. 
It is written Z). After 2 hours Mr. Oog had caught “lummo” fish. (Lummo is 
another number in Bongoland language. It is written g). How many more 
fish did Mr. Oog need to catch in order to have as many as he wanted to feed 
his family? 

A comparison of the experimental and control group was made 
using Chi-square. 

In summary, the experimental group and the control group differ 
from each other at the .01 level of significance in their choice of 
mathematical models ( equations) for problems that have an additive 
or subtractive structure, with the experimental group using a model 
consistent with the action of the problems, and the control group 
using a model that relates to the computational process. For prob- 
lems involving unfamiliar symbols, the two groups differ at the .04 
level of significance, relative to the number of correct solutions, in 
favour of the experimental group. 


For Problem A-2. 

Problem A-2 was analyzed by considering the results of ques- 
tions in Test A that involved many-to-many correspondence, that is, 
ratio thinking. Consider this example. 


Example 4. (Test A, Question 4). 


There are 8 kilometers in 5 x 
miles. How many miles are a— X 40 = N Karine) 
there in 40 kilometers? 8 
8 40 
by re) 
5 N 
40 
Coe Cad ee IN, a) 
8 
8 
d. 40: = — = N (eera) 
os 
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Test B presented the same type of problem with unfamiliar sym- 
bols or unfamiliar context. 


Consider these three examples: 


Example 5. (Test B, Question 5). 
There are 1,760 yards in a mile. How many miles are there in 1,320 yards? 


Example 6. (Test B, Question 6). 

On the planet Mars, the Martians measure distances in kopecs and in pecans. 
There are 16 pecans in 3 kopecs. How many kopecs are there in 10 pecans? 
Example 7. (Test B, Question 7). 


Chemists tell us that it takes 177 grams of salt to produce 71 grams of Chlorine. 
How much salt is needed to manufacture 50 tons of Chlorine? 


The two groups were compared by using a Chi-square technique. 
The results indicated that the experimental group used “ratio- 
thinking” in solving problems of this type, whereas the control 
group used a variety of approaches including “the rule of three.” 
The experimental group demonstrated a statistically significantly 
higher incidence of correct solutions. The following table gives the 
results for the above three examples. 


TABLE A 
A COMPARISON OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
GROUPS, RELATIVE TO THE NUMBER OF CORRECT 
SOLUTIONS TO THREE PROBLEMS INVOLVING MANY-TO- 
MANY CORRESPONDENCE 


Example 5. 
Correct Wrong 


Example 6. 
Correct Wrong 


Example 7. 
Correct Wrong 


Experimental Group ..... | 47 28 44 31 21 54 


COUTOMNGTOUD eee, | 12 63 9 66 0 75 
| 
Gur eae gr ie a oS | 32.3 | 33.7 | 22.1 
| 


Significantly different at .01 level. 


Because many-to-many correspondence involves the comparison 
of groups and demands a careful consideration of the association 
between referents and symbols, this pattern of thinking should 
transfer to the comparison of non-mathematical groups and give in- 
creased competence in relating one factor to another. 


To investigate this hypothesis the two groups were compared on 
the results of a standardized analogy test. The subtest on analogies 
from Laycock’s Test of Mental Abilities was used. 
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An analysis of convariance with vocabulary results as the co- 
variant, indicated a statistically significant difference in favour of 
the experimental group. 


In summary, many-to-many correspondence is a pattern of think- 
ing that is promoted by the “Seeing Through Arithmetic” program, 
and results in the choice of different mathematical models for cer- 
tain problem situations, and in a higher proportion of correct solu- 
tions, than does the traditional “rule of three” pattern of thinking. 
Many-to-many correspondence thinking transfers to making logical 
associations between non-mathematical groups, and results in an 
increased competence in this area. 


For Problem A-3. 


Problem A-3 was investigated by the results of certain questions 
in Test A and in Test B with divisive structures. These results 
indicated that the experimental group was more cognizant of the 
referents for the mathematical symbols used to represent a divisive 
situation than was the control group, with some indication that they 
found it difficult to differentiate between a quotitive and partitive 
structure. 


For Problem B-1. 


Of course, a new thinking pattern for solving problems, in itself, 
would not be justifiable if it resulted in lower competence in ma- 
thematics. The writer therefore gave the two groups a series of 
standardized tests in Arithmetic Concepts, in Problem Solving and 
in Computation, to measure the mathematical competence of the 
groups. The results were analyzed by an analysis of covariance 
with Vocabulary scores as the covariant. The tests, on Arithmetic 
Concepts, and on Problem Solving indicated no significant difference 
between the groups. The test on Computation, indicated a differ- 
ence at the .10 level of significance in favour of the experimental 
group. This is marginal significance, but an interesting result none- 
theless. 


These standardized tests have been designed for a traditional 
approach to problem solving rather than to an equation approach. 
A fair interpretation would be that the experimental group measur- 
ed up to the control group even though the measuring instrument 
was designed for the traditional approach to problem solving. 


For Problem B-2. 

If one of the long-term objectives of elementary arithmetic in- 
struction is to promote the ability to work with abstractions, then the 
effectiveness of any program can be assessed by measuring the com- 
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petence of pupils in solving problems that are more abstract. Arith- 
metic problems are more abstract if the setting is imaginative or 
unreal, and if unfamiliar symbols are used. 


Test B contained questions to measure this kind of competence. 
The reader is referred to examples 5 and 6 above and to the results 
in Table A. This (and other similar analyses) indicated that the 
experimental group could cope better with more abstract prob- 
lems than could the control group. 


For Problem B-3. 


Finally, the two groups were compared relative to their com- 
petence in solving very difficult problems, such as example 7 above. 
This, and similar analyses, indicated that the experimental group 
showed greater competence than did the control group in solving 
more difficult problems with a familiar mathematical structure. 


Conclusion. 


The most interesting finding of this study is that many-to-many 
correspondence is a pattern of thinking that can be developed with 
elementary grade pupils. 


The correspondence mathematical structure—the proportionality 
relation—‘fits” the action of a wide variety of problems and should 
be introduced into the elementary arithmetic curriculum. This ap- 
proach obviates the traditional method of using the “rule of three” 
which is an awkward model, easily confused. 

Especially for problems of this structure, the equation approach 
gives to the elementary grade pupil a powerful technique which en- 
ables him to solve problems with the sophistication of a true ma- 
thematician. 


(P 


THE ROLE OF INTELLIGENCE “C” IN THE SELECTION OF 
CHILDREN FOR REMEDIAL TEACHING OF READING 


Barry P. Frost 
University of Alberta, Calgary 


The Problem 


These are in the literature many studies of attempts to remedy 
backwardness in reading with evidence both for and against the 
usefulness of remedial education. (1a., 2, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
ened if PA ered 


Until recently it has been assumed that the most that could be 
attempted was to narrow the gap between the Intelligence Quotient 
and the Reading Quotient. (3, 18, 19, 24) Implicit in this argument 
is the notion that intelligence as measured by an intelligence test 
is in some way causal and that the reason for the IQ-RQ discrepancy 


is some countervailing force: “emotional disturbance”, “poor home 
environment’, “poor teaching” and the like. 


It has been argued by Vernon (23, 24), however, on the basis of 
work by Hebb that the internal causal factor is Intelligence “A” 
(the excellence of the function of the Nervous system) and that 
Intelligence “B’’, which is the result of the interaction between In- 
telligence “A” and the environment, is not causal with respect to 
scholastic attainment. Intelligence “B” is denoted as the intelligence 
used in practice. But even this intelligence “B” is not what is 
“measured” by the “intelligence test”. The content of an intelligence 
test may be considered as a sample of some aspects of intelligence 
“B”. This sample we may call Intelligence “C”. It is, incidentally, 
a somewhat dubious procedure to consider that an intelligence test 
“measures” in the same way as a rule measures. Rules may vary 
in size and layout but they do at least have the same content (British 
or metric) as each other. Intelligence tests vary in content and we 
have, therefore, as many intelligences “C” as there are tests. 

As Alfred Binet pointed out in 1905, in speaking of his own 
scale “The scale properly speaking does not permit the measure of 
intelligence, because intellectual qualities are not superposable,— 
but are on the contrary, a classification—.” (1) 

The writer found that the Remedial Teaching Service in Bolton, 
England, had success during the year 1958 to 1960 (for other years 
see reference 20) in raising the reading quotients of many children 
in addition to other worthwhile effects as far as the children’s per- 
sonality and attainment were concerned. Some idea of these results 
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can be obtained from Tables 1, 2 and 3. It will be noted that non- 
verbal intelligence tests were used extensively for selection pur- 
poses. 


The children referred to in Table 1 are children aged 8 to 10 
years who were in 7 full-time remedial classes with 20 children in 
each class. They had been selected on the basis of the discrepancy 
between their C.A. and R.A. (Schonell Graded Word Test) being 2 
years, and on the fact that they obtained an IQ of 85-+ on the Sleight 
Non-Verbal Intelligence Test. 


PABLEGL: 
IMPROVEMENT IN READING AGE ON SCHONELL G.W. TEST 
Improvement 
after attendance No. of Least Greatest Average 

for Children Improvement Improvement Improvement 

2 terms 15 1.0 yrs. 5.1 yrs. 2.1 yrs. 

3 terms 59 0.8 yrs. 5.3 yIs. 2.4 yrs. 

5 terms 56 0.2 yrs. WA ig ho 2.8 yrs. 


The children referred to in Table 2 were selected in the same way 
as those in Table 1 but were remedially educated by way of remedial 
groups of 4 - 6 children per group meeting for 1 hour per day in 4 
schools. 


TABLE 2. 
Improvement 
after attendance No. of Least Greatest Average 
for Children Improvement Improvement Improvement 
1 term 4 0.2 yrs. 0.5 yrs. 0.35 yrs. 
2 terms 5] 0.3 yrs. 2.2 yrs. 1.3 yrs. 
3 terms 43 0.5 yrs. 4.4 yrs. 2.1 yrs. 


The children referred to in Table 3 were aged 11-15 years. 
They were remedially educated in groups of approximately 6 child- 
ren per group in 15 schools. They were selected on the basis of 
(a) a score of under 10 years on the Schonell Silent B Test of Read- 
ing Comprehension; (b) a discrepancy of 2 years between their C.A. 
and Schonell G.W. R.A.; and (c) an I.Q. of 85+ on the Jenkins 
Non-Verbal Intelligence Test. 


TABLE 3. 
Improvement 
after attendance No. of Least Greatest Average 
for Children Improvement Improvement Improvement 
1 term 66 Nil 4.9 yrs. 13 yrs. 
2 terms 96 0.2 yrs. 4.5 yrs. 1.75 yrs. 
3 terms 402 Nil 48 yrs. 2.00 yrs. 
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Being motivated by the following three considerations the writer 
decided to test the relationship between intelligence as measured 
and improvement in reading as measured. 


(a) a belief in the proposition that there was no necessary cor- 
relation of any practical importance between intelligence as meas- 
sured and improvement in reading as a result of remedial education 
(25), 

(b) the fact that the staff of remedial teachers frequently report- 
ed a lack of correspondence between the progress made by children 
and that presumably predicted by their I.Q.s, and 

(c) the cost, in terms of staff, time and money using the intelli- 
gence tests. 


Method 


(1) All of the first year input into the Secondary Modern Schools 
of Bolton who are routinely screened for reading difficulties 
were given the Schonell Silent B test as usual. 


(2) Those who scored below 10 years on this test were given 
(a) the Raven Progressive Matrices (1956 version), 
(b) the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale—Oral Definitions Form, and 
(c) the Holborn Reading Scale. 


(3) The children involved who attended 6 of the schools were re- 
tested, on the Holborn Scale, 10 months later. 


(4) When those, whose scores could not be obtained for one reason 
or another, were eliminated 100 children were available, 70 boys, 
30 girls. 


(5) The increase in reading age was correlated with 
(a) Raven P. M. scores. 
(b) Mill Hill Vocabulary scores 
(c) the combined Raven and Mill Hill scores 
i.e. both scores added together). 
Raw scores were used for the Raven and Mill Hill tests as the 
age range involved was less than one year. 


(6) To check the possibility of distortion due to the fact that 35 
pupils left the remedial groups after 5 months tuition, the in- 
creases in reading age gained by the group (again on the Hol- 
born scale) were correlated with their scores in the combined 
intelligence test. 


Results 


1. The mean increase in R.A. of the 10 month group was 1.8 years, 
S.D. of 0.85; the mean score on the combined intelligence test 
was 43.25 with a S.D. of 8.95. 
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2. The correlation of increase in R.A. and P.M. score was found to 
be r = 0.35 (significant at 0.1% level) .* 


3. The correlation of increase in R.A. and Mill Hill vocabulary score 
was r = 0.12 (not significant at 5% level). 


4. The correlation between increase in R.A. and the combined 
score was r = 0.37 (significant at 0.1% level). 


5. In the 5 month group the mean increase in R.A. was 1.5 yrs., 
S.D. 1.27 yrs., the mean score on the combined intelligence test 
was 48.40, S.D. of 8.60. 


6. The correlation between increase in R.A. and the combined 
score for the 5 month group was r = —0.001 (not significantly 
different from zero). 


7. If one places the frequencies in two by two tables the results 


are: 
10 MONTH GROUP — INCREASE IN R.A. 
| : 0.0 — 1.5 yrs. | 1.51 — 5.0 yrs. > 
| 46-65 | a | 35 | 48 
Combined 
Intelligence | | 
Score 16-45 | | 52 
it ) 36 | 64 | 100 
>» MONTH GROUP — INCREASE IN R.A. 
| | 0.0 — 1.5 yrs | 1.51 — 3.0 yrs. a0 | > 
| 46-65 | 13 | 8 | 21 
Combined | 
Intelligence 
Score ! 31-45 7 7 | 14 
Die | 20 15 | 35 


*All correlations were carried out by the Pearson Product Moment Method. 
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Discussion 


It is obvious that if an intelligence test accounts for between 
zero and 14% of the variance of reading age increase it is of little 
practical use in the prediction of reading gain. 


Furthermore it can be seen that if one had taken note of the in- 
telligence scores of the 10-month group, from a selection viewpoint, 
and, say, excluded those with a score below 45, 29 pupils, who bene- 
fited to the extent of improving their R.A. over 14% years during the 
10 month period, would have been penalised. 


The net gain would have been to exclude 23 pupils who did not 
gain as much as 1% years of R.A., though 9 of these did in fact gain 
as much as 1 year. 


Similarly in the 5 month group 7 who gained more than 114 
years R.A. would have been excluded in order to exclude 7 who did 
not. 


In other words, the use of the combined intelligence test as a 
selective procedure would have resulted in the exclusion of 36 and 
the inclusion of only 43 out of the 79 children who improved their 
R.A. more than 1% years, even though these children benefited 
approximately equally from the remedial teaching. 


These results were obtained using tests with good validity and 
reliability (ref. 4, 5,9). How much worse is the situation in many 
schools where tests of dubious validity and reliability are used? 
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CULTURAL ASSIMILATION BETWEEN INDIANS AND 
NON-INDIANS IN SOUTHERN ALBERTA 


HENRY ZENTNER 
University of Alberta, Calgary 


This paper compares attitudes and values respecting cultural 
assimilation between Indian and non-Indian high school students in 
Southern Alberta. 


The high school students involved include both Indian and non- 
Indian students attending the partially integrated high school locat- 
ed in Cardston, Alberta, as well as Indian students attending a num- 
ber of denominational residential schools on the Blood and Black- 
foot reservations in Southern Alberta. A total of 115 Indian stu- 
dents and 335 non-Indian students were sampled in the survey. 
These total represent the usable returns obtained from a question- 
naire which was circulated in the classroom among the high school 
populations in each of the several school mentioned. In no case 
was the net response rate below 80 per cent. 


Description of the Samples 


In terms of basic composition the two populations showed con- 
siderable difference in respect to age, sex, class standing in high 
school, rural-urban residence, and father’s educational achievement. 


Differences in sex composition were minimal, with males pre- 
dominating slightly over females in either instance. With respect to 
age, the Indian population showed a considerably higher average 
age than did the non-Indian. In terms of class-standing, the Indian 
population again bulked larger in grades IX and X, with markedly 
smaller numbers in grades XI and XII, as compared with a much 
more uniform distribution over the four grades among non-Indian 
students. 

In regard to rural-urban differences in residence, the relative 
proportion of Indian students residing on farms was approximately 
twice as large as that among non-Indians. Further, only a small 
proportion of the Indian students lived in either a town or a city, 
as compared with more than half of the non-Indian students. 

Respecting father’s educational achievement there were again 
marked differences. The Indian population had a much larger pro- 
portion of students whose fathers had completed only elementary 
school or less than did the non-Indian population. Also, more Indian 
than non-Indian students gave a “don’t know” response to the 
question pertaining to father’s educational achievement. 
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Statement of the Problem 


The issue of assimilation between two or more diverse racial or 
ethnic groups can fruitfully be analyzed by consideration of three 
major classes of variables: (1) prejudice, or a feeling of status in- 
equality; (2) discrimination, or the refusal to associate freely with 
members of a different racial or ethnic group; and (3) conflict, or 
feelings and acts of mutual repulsion which arise out of differences 
in standards of conduct. Accordingly, in an effort to determine the 
state of tension existing between Indian and non-Indian school stu- 
dents a series of statements bearing upon attitudes toward the issues 
of equality, association, and conduct were formulated for presenta- 
tion to and evaluation by the respondents. 


It will be apparent that in dealing with the general issue of cul- 
tural assimilation it is possible to approach the issue from the stand- 
point of implied endorsement of mutual assimilation, i.e., by giving 
it a positive sanction, or to come at it from the standpoint of implied 
rejection, i.e., by giving it a negative sanction. In the present survey 
it was decided to employ both alternatives. Thus, a series of three 
statements, bearing upon the issues of quality, association, and con- 
duct, were formulated in a positive vein; alternatively, a reciprocal 
series of three statements bearing upon the same issues were formu- 
lated in a negative vein. By proceeding in this manner it became 
possible to compare the results of the two approaches and to make an 
assessment as to which of the two discriminates similarities and 
differences between the two populations most effectively. 


The positively formulated statements were: (1) “There is no need 
for an Indian to feel inferior because most of them are already ac- 
cepted as equals by Whites!”; (2) “Indians ought to leave the re- 
servation and compete on equal terms with Whites!”; and (3) ‘“In- 
dians ought to stop thinking of themselves as Indians and try to be- 
have like Whites!”. In the Table and discussion which follows 
these statements are identified as statements X,, X,, and X,, re- 
spectively. 


The negatively formulated statements were: (1) ‘Most Whites are 
so prejudiced that no matter how an Indian behaves he is not ac- 
ceptable an an equal!”; (2) “It is better for an Indian person to stay 
on his reservation where people know and understand him per- 
sonally!”; and (3) “Indians ought to take pride in their race and 
not try to behave like Whites!”. In the Table and discussion fol- 
lowing this latter set of statements are identified as statements 
Y,, Y,, and Y,, respectively. 


1. Robin M. Williams, Jr., The Reduction of Inter-Group Tensions, Bulletin No. 57, 
Social Science Research Council, 1947, New York, N.Y. 
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The distribution of responses to the two alternative sets of state- 
ments is shown in Table I. 
TABLE I 


VALUE POSITIONS RESPECTING MUTUAL CULTURAL 
ASSIMILATION RANKED IN ORDER OF THEIR 


PREFERENCE 
POPULATIONS 
Per- Affirm- Per- Nega- Per- Unde- 
STATEMENT centage ative centage tive centage cided 
VALUE Non- Non- Non- 


Indian Indian Indian Indian Indian Indian 
N=115 “N=335 N=115) N=335 N2115 VN=335 


% %o % % % % 
Statement Xj ................. 54.7 34.9 23.4 42.6 21:7 22.0 
Statement Ya0.4.ic.. 56.5 33.4 Ai | 58.2 21,7 7.6 
Statement Xo occ. 40.0 44.4 38.2 35.5 FA RY 19.7 
Statement Ws 2u)..o 24.3 41.7 53.0 38.5 20.8 19.4 
Statement Xs ou... 217 28.3 60.0 51.0 17.3 20.6 
Statement) Wait cseuc: 80.0 55.8 12.1 29.2 7.8 14.0 

The Data 


The Equality Issue:—Table I shows that in response to state- 
ment X,, which asserts that Indians are already accepted as equals, 
more than half of the Indian students gave an affirmative response 
as compared with only one-third of the non-Indian students. The 
proportions were 54 per cent and 34 per cent, respectively, and the 
difference is statistically significant. In response to statement Y,, 
which alleges that the Indian is not acceptable as an equal no matter 
how he behaves, the response pattern is almost identical. In the 
Indian population 56 per cent of the students gave an affirmative 
response as compared with 33 per cent of the non-Indians. The dif- 
ference is again statistically significant. It is apparent, therefore, 
that when allowances are made for slight differences in the phrasing 
of the two statements, the positive and negative formulations of the 
equality issue were equally discriminating. 

Cross tabulation of the responses to statements X, and Y, with 
the background variables bearing upon differences in sex, age, class 
standing, residence, and father’s educational achievement, and age 
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gave very few significant relationships. In the Indian population 
differences on the background variables were entirely independent 
of responses to either of the two statements. In the non-Indian 
population responses to statement X, were likewise entirely inde- 
pendent of differences on the background variables. In response to 
statement Y,, however, only differences in sex gave a significant 
relationship. Boys were significantly more often inclined to agree 
that no matter how an Indian behaves he is not acceptable as an 
equal than were girls. 


This finding is probably accountable on the basis that boys are 
generally less idealistic than girls. At the same time it is possible 
that boys are both more frequently in competition with Indians and 
are subject to more intense family and social pressures which 
militate against viewing the Indian as an equal. 


The Contact Issue:—The data reported in Table I shows that in 
response to statement X,, which asserts that Indians ought to leave 
the reservation and compete on equal terms with Whites, only 40 
per cent of the Indians and 44 per cent of the non-Indian students 
gave affirmative responses. The difference is not significant. With 
respect to statement Y,, however, which suggests that the Indian 
should stay on the reservation, only 24 per cent of the Indian students 
as compared with 41 per cent of the non-Indians gave affirmative re- 
sponses. In this instance the difference is statistically significant. 


From this finding it is apparent, therefore, that while the 
margin of difference between positive and negative formulations of 
the contact issue was negligible among non-Indian students, Indian 
students gave a substantially greater number of favorable responses 
when the issue was phrased positively. In other words, Indian 
students appear to rebel against the prospect of being confined to the 
reservation. 


Cross tabulation of the responses to statements X, and Y, with 
the background variables reflecting differences in sex, class standing, 
residence, father’s educational achievement, and age gave a limited 
number of significant relationships in both the Indian and non- 
Indian populations. 

In the Indian population responses to statement X, were inde- 
pendent of differences in sex, residence, and father’s educational 
achievement. Less advanced and younger students, however, were 
significantly more frequently inclined to agree with the proposition 
that Indians ought to leave the reservation than were older and more 
advanced Indian students. The differences are significant at the .05 
and .01 levels of confidence, respectively. 


In the non-Indian population responses to this statement were 
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similarly independent of class standing, residence, father’s education- 
al achievement, and age. Non-Indian boys, however, were more 
often inclined to agree that Indians ought to leave the reservation 
than were girls. The difference is significant at the .01 level of 
confidence. 


With the exception of class standing in the case of the non- 
Indian population, responses to statements Y, were independent of 
differences on background variables in both the Indian and the non- 
Indian populations. Non-Indians who are less advanced, however, 
were more inclined than their more advanced confreres to endorse 
the proposition that it is better for an Indian to stay on the reserva- 
tion. 


The Behavioral Issuwe:—Table I shows also that in response to 
statement X,, which asserts that Indians should try to behave like 
Whites, only 21 per cent of the Indian students and 28 per cent of 
the non-Indian students gave affirmative responses. The difference 
is not statistically significant. Alternatively, in responding to state- 
ment Y,, which suggests that Indians should not try to behave like 
Whites, the proportions responding affirmatively were 80 per cent 
in the Indian population and 55 per cent among non-Indians. In this 
instance the difference is statistically significant. 


It is apparent from these findings that only about one-fourth of 
the students in either of the two populations agree with the proposi- 
tion that Indians should try to behave like Whites. Conversely, more 
than three-fourths of the Indian students and just over one-half of the 
non-Indian students endorsed the proposition that Indians should not 
try to behave like Whites. Thus, there is a greater degree of con- 
sensus between the two populations when the issue is phrased posi- 
tively than is the case when the issue is phrased negatively. 


Cross tabulation of the responses to statements X, and Y, were 
entirely independent of differences on background variables in the 
Indian population. In the non-Indian population, however, there 
were a few instances in which a significant relationship did appear. 
More advanced and older non-Indian students were more frequently 
inclined to agree with the proposition that Indians ought to try to 
behave like Whites than the less advanced and younger students. 
The differences are significant at the .01 and .05 levels of confidence, 
respectively. Alternatively, younger non-Indian students were more 
frequently inclined to agree that Indians should not try to behave 
like Whites than were older non-Indian students. 


Discussion 
The pattern of responses to the two statements bearing upon 
equality between Indian and non-Indians suggests that the Indian 
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population is split into fairly equal halves. One half of the Indian 
students endorsed the proposition that the Indian is already accepted 
as an equal, while the other half endorsed the proposition that no 
matter how the Indian behaves he is not acceptable as an equal. 
In the non-Indian population it would appear that approximately 
one-third of the students agree with the proposition that the Indian 
is already accepted as an equal, another one-third agree that no 
matter how he behaves the Indian is not acceptable as an equal, 
and the remaining one-third are undecided. Evidently, then, In- 
dian students view their acceptance as equals more optimistically 
than do their non-Indian peers. 


Regarding the contact issue, it is apparent from the findings 
reported above that substantially less than one-half of the students 
in either population are in favor of the Indian leaving the reserva- 
tion and competing on equal terms with Whites. It is noteworthy, 
however, that while the proportion of non-Indian students who agree 
that the Indian should stay on the reservation is about the same as 
that which agrees that the Indian should leave the reservation, among 
Indian students a significantly greater proportion agree that the 
Indian should leave than agree that he should remain on the re- 
servation. 

From the standpoint of progress toward assimilation this finding 
indicates that a clear majority of students in either population are 
not in favor of full and unrestricted contact between members of 
the two respective racial-ethnic communities. That a substantial 
minority of both populations are in favor of full and unrestricted 
contact, however, is a measure of change that has already been 
made in the direction of mutual cultural assimilation. 


The finding that less advanced and younger Indian students 
were significantly more inclined to agree with the proposition that 
Indians ought to leave the reservation than were older and more ad- 
vanced Indian students is not readily interpretable. Conceivably, 
however, less advanced and younger Indian students express a 
greater optimism about Indians leaving the reservation than their 
older confreres because they have many more older members of 
their community to look to as models. At the same time, the changes 
in transportation and communication, such as the auto and TV, 
which have been adopted on a large scale by Indians in recent years 
have probably had the effect of decreasing the attachment of the 
young to the Indian culture and likely, too, these same developments 
have served to build up in their minds a more favorable attitude to- 
ward the non-Indian culture and society. 

Alternatively, the finding that non-Indian boys were more prone 
to endorse the proposition that Indians leave the reservation than 
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were non-Indian girls is likewise problematic. Conceivably, how- 
ever, the non-Indian boys responded to the statement from the per- 
spective of such masculine qualities as initiative and aggressiveness 
which are more fully emphasized in the non-Indian culture. Similar- 
ly, the finding that less advanced non-Indian students were more in- 
clined than their more advanced confrers to endorse the proposition 
that is is better for an Indian to say on the reservation is again prob- 
lematic. It is possible, however, that these less advanced members 
of the non-Indian population may have been projecting their own 
feelings of strangeness and confusion which they were experiencing 
in their adjustment to the new and unfamiliar high school situation. 
The nature of the data, however, are such as to preclude a firm con- 
clusion in this respect. 


Respecting the behavioral issue, the finding that the vast majority 
of students in either of the two populations are in favor of maintain- 
ing the status quo so far as Indian and non-Indian behavioral 
standards are concerned is noteworthy. It is noteworthy also, how- 
ever, that approximately one-fourth of the students in either of the 
two populations are in favor of abandonment of Indian standards of 
behavior by Indians and the adoption by them of non-Indian be- 
havioral standards. In a sense these data constitute a measure of 
the degree of assimilation which has already taken place and which 
may be viewed as a sound basis on which to build in the future. 


The finding that more advanced and older non-Indian students 
were more frequently inclined to agree with the proposition that 
Indians ought to try to behave like Whites than were less advanced 
and younger non-Indian students is again not readily interpretable. 
Conceivably, however, the more advanced and older students re- 
sponded to the question from the perspective of the advantages 
which the Indian would gain in the community at large if he adopted 
non-Indian standards of conduct. Younger and less advanced non- 
Indian students, on the other hand, may have been projecting their 
resistance to pressures for conformity to the adult world. The data 
do not, however, permit a firm conclusion respecting this issue. 

In summary it is apparent from both the data here reported and 
that obtained through follow-up interviews with both Indian students 
and their parents that the rate of Indian assimilation is quickening 
remarkably. Indian parents of all socio-economic status levels 
recognize the necessity and desirability of adopting more of the non- 
Indian ways of behaving, albeit selectively. The Indian youth, how- 
ever, goes further; not only does he believe that they are distinct 
advantages to more education and greater acceptance of non-Indian 
standards of behavior, but he believes also that the time has come 
for him to cease being an Indian in the traditional sense and simply 
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be a citizen and a person. While he wants to retain the reservation 
as a refuge, he also wants to explore the challenge and excitement 
of the non-Indian world outside the reservation. Like his non- 
Indian peers, he wants to explore the full limits of his potential as 
a citizen and as a person. It remains only for public policy, and 
educational policy in particular, at all levels of government—federal, 
provincial, and local—to be brought into line with these develop- 
ments and to overcome the non-Indian cultural lag which appears 
to characterize the situation at the present time. 
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A fundamental concern of thinkers in all ages has been the ques- 
tion of how to promote civilized ways in a precarious social world. 
Solutions such as the use of natural reason, education, divine grace, 
or an appeal to natural law or common law have been offered. For 
Thomas Hobbes, none of these is a practical solution:' 

The only technique of order is discipline, discipline imposed from above, 
discipline that comes from power that cannot be challenged by either pas- 
sion or ignorance. Sovereignty is... the sine qua non, not merely of peace, 
but also of excellence, both for individual men and social groups. 
Hobbes was driven by the force of his own logic to such a de- 

duction. His views of the nature of human nature leave no other 
alternative for stabilizing human relations in society. For him the 
goal of all striving is power. To get what one wants one must 
first get power. 


Hobbes assumed human beings to be fairly equal in body faculties. 
Because of this equality of abilities, individuals have similar hopes 
of gaining similar ends. To get what they want, humans will destroy 
one another—each is suspicious of the other. In other words, with- 
out an over-riding power there is war among men. [If not actually 
fighting, men, in a state of nature would be in a state of cold war. 


The life of man would lack ambition because of fear; it would 
be “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short.” In the state of nature 
no justice prevails, there is no right or wrong. Those who are un- 
able to defend property have none. There are no legal standards or 
ethical standards. There are no property rights. The chief aim of 
man is to stay alive. 

Hobbes held that persons in such a condition would conclude 


that it is desirable to get out of the state of nature. The desire to 
stay alive is accompanied by the realization of the necessity to agree 


1. S. P. Lamprecht, “Hobbes and Hobbism,” The American Political Science Review, 
34(1940), p. 39. 
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to lay down the power each has to destroy the other. But each will 
give up his rights only if all others do.’ 


To get out of the state of nature, however, Hobbes insisted there 
must be more than mutual promises. There must be a system where- 
by each person abrogates his rights under a sovereign power which 
has the authority to punish to the limit any lawbreakers. “The 
central theme of Hobbes is that the raw material of human nature 
is such that it can be transformed into a degree of civilized decency 
through only one political means, namely, through the provision of 
a genuinely sovereign authority within society.’® 


This analysis of the nature of man, it seems to me, is relevant to 
the political problem with which world leaders are presently struggl- 
ing: the need for a world order including world government and 
world citizenship. Hobbes’s political theory, for some, is a realistic 
attempt to solve the problem of the cold war in which, internation- 
ally, the world presently finds itself. 


According to Hobbes’s theory, states could preserve themselves 
from international war by surrendering their “rights” to a world 
government with the requisite power to enforce its laws. They 
could remove themselves from a “state of nature’ where every 
man is at war with every man. 


But Hobbes puts such a sovereign (for our purposes, international 
government) above the law, and more important, above criticism. 
S. P. Lamprecht argues that while the ability to appeal to force to 
maintain civil organization may be necessary, it ought only to be 
used as a last resort when the appeal to reason has failed.‘ 


For Hobbes, man is basically non-rational. Any reason he may 
display from time to time is because of his fear and vanity. Indeed, 
man’s fear of death brings him from a state of nature into society. 
We may argue, then, that, in the international context, “calculating 
selfishness” may bring the nations of the world to accept world 
government. 


Hobbes’s all but complete denial of the role of reason in human 
affairs is not acceptable to modern humanist thinkers who seek to 
promote civilized ways in a precarious social world. They consider 
that his break with the medieval tradition concerning men “in com- 
munity’”—Gemeinschaft— is a false break. They contend that there 
are bonds among men other than that produced by calculating 


2. “The right of nature ... is the liberty each man has to use his own power, as he 
will himself, for the preservation of his own nature—that is to say, of his own life— 
and consequently of doing anything which, in his own judgment and reason, he shall 
conceive to be the aptest means thereunto.’”’ T. Hobbes, Leviathan, Parts I & II 
(Liberal Arts Press, New York: 1958), p. 109. 

. Lamprecht, op. cit., p. 37. 

. Ibid., p. 50. 

. For a discussion of Hobbes and “rational self-preservation” see G.H.Sabine, A History 
of Political Theory (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., New York: 1961), pp. 464 ff. 
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selfishness for the attainment of definite ends. Some argue that the 
failure of Hobbes to consider man’s social nature and his denial of 
man’s reason are the basic flaws in his political theory. Surely 
man’s sociability and his rationality are as important politically as 
his fear and his selfishness.® 


Three modern thinkers who accept neither the Hobbesian view 
of human nature nor his solution of force as the means of political 
stability are the modern philosophers’ knight-errant, the Englishman, 
Lord Russell, the English left-wing socialist, Harold Laski, and the 
American reconstructionist philosopher in education, Theodore 
Brameld. These men, in arguing for world government, place their 
faith in a reconstruction of human values by means of the process of 
education. 


Writing in 1954, Bertrand Russell said,’ 


Sometimes in moments of horror, I have been tempted to doubt whether 
there is any reason to wish that such a creaure as man should continue to 
exist. It is easy to see men as dark and cruel, as an embodiment of diabolic 
power, and as a blot upon the fair face of the universe. But this is not 
the whole truth, and is not the last word in wisdom. 


Russell argues that world peace is made less likely by national- 
ism and fanaticism. To diminish their effects is “essentially an 
educational task.’’® Intelligence is needed to make the world happy 
and Russell is optimistic because intelligence is something that can 
be developed through the process of education. 


The ethics of Russell’s humanism suggest that it is in man’s power 
by the use of reason and higher faculties generally to better his own 
condition and to eliminate from his experience elements he finds 
undesirable. The elimination of evil is a challenge to man. Man has 
the potential faculties for coping with evil. 


Russell defines reason as “the choice of the right means to an end 
[one] wishes to achieve.”® Reason does not cause action, it only 
regulates action. The only possible causes of action are desires, 
emotions, passions. The role of ethics is to suggest purposes, for 
man has learned during the long history of his existence that pas- 
sions are often self-defeating. In the search to satisfy his desires 
and make more complete his happiness, man looks to the rational 
control of his passions. Moral codes provide rules of action. Human 
nature in its individual and social aspects, because of intelligence, 


6. There are writers who tend to agree with Hobbes’s analysis: 

“But if one wishes to construct a system of social and political behavior which it 
is hoped all men may find it feasible to adopt, it seems natural to appeal to the sort 
of far-seeing, rational self-interest on which Hobbes bases his system.” See T. Nagel, 
“‘Hobbes’s Concept of Obligation,’ Philosophical Review, 68(1959), pp. 68-83. 

7. Human Society in Ethics and Politics (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London: 1954), 
p. 237. 
. Times Educational Supplement, ‘‘Education for Survival,” 2284: 335, 27 February, 1959. 


. Russell, op. cit., p. 8. 
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can learn moral codes and apply them in the making of humane 
ethical judgements.” 


The effectiveness of moral codes and ethics is made possible be- 
cause individuals act in relation to desired ends. They make pos- 
sible the distinction, the moral distinction, between purposes which 
are good and purposes which are bad. They make possible the 
rational distinction between effective and ineffective means."! 


In what amounts to a refutation of Hobbes’s approach to political 
and social stability, Russell holds that a wise social system would 
encourage a process of education and the organization of social sys- 
tems which would facilitate the acceptance of “compossible” pur- 
poses among people of the world, and discourage the acceptance on 
their part of purposes that conflict. 


Similarly, the American philosopher, Theodore Brameld of Bos- 
ton University suggests:'” 


Human resources for a happy life on earth are infinitely greater than 
we have ever dreamed possible—resources that we have hardly begun to 
tap because we are so blinded by conflict, ignorance and fear. 

. [E]ducation could contribute, more than any other agency, to displacing 
these destructive forces by scientifically ascertainable and testable hopes 
for the future of mankind. 

As a result of a cultural study of education, Brameld contends 
that education provides the key to world survival and world unity. 
Culture is man’s unique and all-embracing achievement. Brameld 
defines culture (after Edward B. Taylor) as “that complex whole 
which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom and any 
other capabilities and habits acquired by a man as a member of 
society.” He argues that because culture is acquired by man as a 
member of society, education, as a tool of culture, is immensely im- 
portant.'* 


Brameld holds that in the nature of human nature (man’s in- 
herent rationality, his inherent sociability) lie the human roots of 
world order. Realistically he admits the existence of potent argu- 
ments against the possible workability of any kind of social institu- 
tion that attempts to embrace diverse world groups (because men 
are pugnacious, stubborn, selfish, stupid and sheeplike). But like 
Russell, and unlike Hobbes, Brameld will not accept such an argu- 
ment as definitive, for political purposes, of man’s nature. 


It is the task of education to teach the inherent similarities of the 
world’s peoples. The common things people wish most to do require 
that they live: a world order is the only means through which 


10. Ibid., pp. 8-15. 
11. Ibid., pp. 17-18. 
Pe “Imperatives for a coe ace’ Philosophy of Education,’’ School and Society (17 
January, 1959), p. 
13. T. Brameld, Edunation for the Emerging Age (Harper and Brothers, New York: 1961), 
pp. 113-114. 
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economic processes can be controlled on a world scale and which 
will, in fact, permit people to live; an international authority is the 
only means by which peace can be ensured to permit the enjoyment 
by the world’s people of the world’s goods and services. 

According to Brameld, a curriculum based upon the study of 
human relations would provide for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a world government and world citizenship. He believes 
modern behavioural sciences, especially anthropology and psy- 
chiatry, are increasingly supporting the thesis “that the field of 
human relations sets a pattern for general education itself—and 
thus for the organization of secondary and college curricula.” 


The field of human relations, as made relevant by the modern 
behavioural sciences, provides a basic and inclusive pattern for the 
kind of education needed by all young citizens whoever they may 
be and wherever they may live. In other words, the field of human 
relations makes possible the kind of education needed in our kind 
of world.*> Brameld’s curriculum would not be “subject-centred” 
or “child-centred” but ‘community centred”, and would emphasize 
that learning which supports world order and occurs through joint 
study and action. 

In Brameld, as in Russell, we see the need, if a world order is to 
be a reality, for the development through education of a new set of 
human values. Brameld’s reconstructed philosophy of education 
would express a theory of values built out of the needs, wants and 
interests of human beings as these are revealed by scientific study 
of the world’s cultures. The new philosophy would “attempt to 
establish by discussion and consensus the institutional patterns need- 
ded now and in the future in order that human beings may achieve 
utmost fulfillment of those values they posses most universally.’° 

Harold Laski, like Russell and Brameld, believes in the power 
of knowledge and the need to maximize the communication of 
knowledge. He insists that Plato was right when he said that “the 
true test of a state is whether it regards its minister of education as 
more important than its minister of war." 

For Laski, the instrumentality of education must include more 
than formal education if it is to establish new and acceptable values 
which will offer security and the hope of happiness. He argues that 
men, in applying reason to make a just selection of means, must do 
so in terms of a loyalty to a faith (the substance of ends)—a faith 


14, Ibid., p. 136. ; : 

15. For a discussion of the meaning of the social sciences for the cultural tasks of our 
times see C. W. Mills, The Sociological Imagination (Oxford University Press, New 

ie poe pee res on 

17, Hy Lacks Faith, Reason and Civilization, An Essay in Historical Analysis (The Vik- 
ing Press, New York: 1944), p. 36. 
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for the sake of progress—a faith similar to that which inspired the 
development of the early Christian Church and the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917. He says, “Our problem is the simple but vital one of 
finding a new system of values which enables men to live together in 
peace....”*8 Laski, like Brameld, would base values on utilitarian 
principles. 

The ideal world-wide fraternity cannot be realized, argues Laski, 
by basing social order on the capitalistic principle of acquisitiveness. 
Human differences, and not human similarities, as these idealists 
argue, are stressed by acquisitiveness. World-wide political security 
will depend upon the acceptance by humans of a faith which makes 
men feel they are “soldiers in the war of human liberation.”?® 


In conclusion, what can be said concerning the establishment and 
maintenance of world government and universal stability? I think 
the three humanists discussed above would agree, insofar as human 
nature does manifest selfish, uncooperative behaviour, that Hobbes’s 
solution may be the most reasonable way by which to establish 
world government. Contemporary mankind’s increasing fear of an- 
nihilation, of radiation hazards, of the population explosion, of the 
expansion of tyrannous governments, of the danger of subtle means 
of human and physical exploitation, and all this in spite of man’s 
fabulously increasing knowledgeability on most fronts, may lead, 
as Hobbes says it will, to international stability through sovereign 
world government. (Note the development of such precursors of 
world order as the British Commonwealth, the European Common 
Market and the notion of the North Atlantic Trading Community.) 


But were Hobbes alive today, would he not have to admit, in the 
light of new knowledge, that the maintenance of world government 
could and should be secured not by an over-riding authority above 
the law and beyond criticism, but rather, as Russell, Brameld and 
Laski hold, by means of a universal process of education which 
teaches man’s “commonness” and which stresses those values com- 
mon to man? While calculating selfishness may indicate the way out 
of the international state of nature, surely the goodness which men 
do possess, if only potentially, indicates the way to maintain world 
order is by way of reason, not coercion. 


In other words, human nature is neither as “bad” as Hobbes 
would have us believe, nor is it as “good” as, say Brameld would have 
us believe. But human nature is changeable. What we need to 


18. Ibid., p. 51. 

19. The material well-being of human beings must precede any attempt to educate men 
for world citizenship. ‘In all ages when the means of material well-being have 
been expanding there has been an emergence of that atmosphere of hope which 
permits men to organize their relationships in terms of persuasion. Hopes act as a 
factor of unification; it enables men to see what they hold in common and this re- 
duces in the proportion that it is widespread the need for force as the basis of 
authority.” Ibid., p. 170. 
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recognize is that if human nature is to be commanded, the laws of 
human nature must be obeyed. In the past we have sought to 
change human nature without discovering the laws of change. It is 
dangerous to impose new modes of behaviour on human beings 
without finding out how men must be educated if a new social pat- 
tern is to be established.*® As these modern humanists suggest, it 
is especially the new behavioural sciences which are clarifying 
guidelines that must be heeded if we hope to educate the passions 
for world unity. 
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One of the most crucial points of decision in the process of select- 
ing educational leaders occurs when a teacher is selected from the 
great body of teachers for his first administrative position. The 
study reported here' has the purpose of examining the procedures 
and criteria used for making this decision in certain urban school 
systems in Canada. The treatment is largely descriptive and com- 
parative, designed to provide a basis for further research and judg- 
ment aimed at improving the selection process. 


Highteen large urban school systems in Ontario, Quebec and 
Nova Scotia were chosen as the subjects of study. These systems 
were of three types, elementary systems, secondary systems and uni- 
fied systems, the latter being systems in which the selection policy 
for administrative personnel of both the secondary and the element- 
ary divisions is administered by one superintendent or director of 
education. 


Two questionnaires were compiled, one of which was sent to the 
superintendent of each system, while the other, a Principal’s Ques- 
tionnarie, was mailed to three hundred and fifty-one persons appoint- 
ed to first administrative positions since January 1, 1959.. All of the 
Superintendent’s Questionnaires, and eight-one per cent of the 
Principal’s Questionnaires were returned. 


The purpose of the questionnaires was two-fold. They were de- 
signed primarily to determine the criteria and procedures used in 
selection, and secondly to compare the opinions of superintendents 
and their appointees as to the importance of the various criteria and 
procedures. At the same time, the information obtained was used 
in comparing current selection practices with practices recommend- 
ed by writers and researchers in the field of educational administra- 
tion. Some of the findings, with comments, are presented below. 


Form of Selection Policies. 


In only seven of the eighteen systems was the selection policy 
wholly or partly written, and in only five systems was the written 
policy available to the staff. Most writers on the subject recom- 
mended that selection policies be written and further that teachers 
and principals as well as administrators from the central office 
should sit on the committees that draft the policies. 


1. J. E. Davis, ‘‘Criteria and Procedures Used in Selecting Administrative Personnel in 
Large Urban School Systems in Eastern Canada’. Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
University of Alberta 1962. 
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Selection Criteria. 

The reports of superintendents and principals showed that the 
average age of persons appointed to administrative positions in ele- 
mentary school systems (thirty-five years) was considerably less 
than that of appointees in secondary (forty-three years) and unified 
systems (forty years). No relationship is reported in the literature 
between age and an administrator’s rated effectiveness, although 
the opinion generally expressed is that a school administrator must 
be old enough to have the maturity, experience and education neces- 
sary to do his work and command the respect of his associates. 


Only about seven per cent of the respondents were women and 
none of them had received an appointment in a secondary school 
system. The superintendents, without exception, stated that they 
preferred men as administrators except for schools whose top grade 
was Grade Two or Three. The literature, though suggesting that 
cultural factors may greatly influence the thinking of superintend- 
ents, also states that there is little evidence to show that men are 
more effective administrators than women. 


Teaching experience was shown to be universally a pre-requisite 
to appointment as an administrator. In elementary systems ap- 
pointees had an average of thirteen years of experience, while those 
in secondary and unified systems had ninteen years and sixteen year 
respectively. In all but four systems, the mean number of years of 
experience of actual appointees was higher than the top of the range 
of years of experience stated by the superintendent as being pre- 
ferred. The literature in the field suggests that some teaching ex- 
perience may be helpful to an administrator, but finds that the 
length of teaching experience is not significantly related to his rated 
effectiveness. 


The majority of appointments in elementary and unified systems 
were made from the ranks of teaching personnel. In secondary 
systems, appointments were most frequently made from department 
heads (not defined as administrative positions). Vice-principalships 
and principalships in that order were the first administrative posi- 
tions in all types of systems. 

All superintendents of secondary systems required their ap- 
pointees to hold a Bachelor’s degree in Arts and Science, as well as 
having taken a year of professional training in a Teachers College 
or Faculty of Education. (Holding a degree is a pre-requisite to ap- 
pointment to a principalship in Ontario). In one system all ap- 
pointees to vice-principalships were required to take in-service edu- 
cation courses in Administration, Curriculum and Supervision, while 
principal-appointees were required to have taken these courses at 
university level. Most superintendents preferred their appointees 
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to have taken courses in these three fields. All secondary school 
appointees in Ontario were required by provincial regulation to have 
taken them during the two required summer sessions leading to the 
Secondary School Principal’s Certificate. Half of the superintendents 
of elementary systems preferred their appointees to have a degree 
in Education. The literature supports a four year training pro- 
gramme, as a minimum, and suggests that courses in Administration, 
Curriculum and Supervision should be part of the training of every 
school administrator. 


Thirteen superintendents indicated that the criterion of scholastic 
achievement was considered during the selection process, and re- 
ported that they usually required candidates to have first or second 
class standing in their university work. Three superintendents were 
satisfied if their appointees had earned a university degree, regard- 
less of their standing. A small percentage of the appointees in each 
type of system reported that they had won awards, scholarships or 
fellowships at university prior to their appointments. The literature 
points out that transcripts are difficult to assess accurately because 
of the differences among institutions in marking, content, and 
standards.. Some writers in the field suggest, however, that high 
marks are criteria which should not be ignored. 


Superintendents indicated their preference for appointees of 
better than average intelligence, but set no standards, nor did they 
try to measure intelligence during the selection process. Some 
writers suggest that administrators should have an I.Q. of at least 120. 


The opinions of superintendents and appointees showed a marked 
difference about which of a candidate’s personal factors were most 
important in selection. Superintendents rated the ability to get 
along with people as the most essential personal factor, but also 
considered leadership, organizing and executive ability, good judg- 
ment and common sense as being highly important. On the other 
hand, appointees believed that they owed their appointments to their 
ability to teach, their breadth of knowledge, their ability to get 
along with people, and their initiative and willingness to work, in 
that order. 

The criterion of good health does not seem to be a factor of 
major importance in selection since few systems required their ap- 
pointees to undergo a physical examination, although three systems 
did request this of candidates from outside their system. The 
literature suggest that a physical examination is in order, especially 
for candidates from outside the system, since good health is a neces- 
sary attribute of successful administrators. 


Although seventy-five per cent of the superintendents indicated 
that they preferred candidates to have a knowledge of either educa- 
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tional theory and practice, or of a subject matter field, no attempt 
was reported to measure this knowledge during the selection process. 
The literature suggests many suitable tests which might be used, but 
does not suggest standards to be applied. 


When superintendents were asked which criteria they considered 
to be most important in selection, they reported that a candidate’s 
personal factors and his experience were most significant. Ap- 
pointees indicated that they believed their experience, training, and 
breadth of knowledge carried the most weight. It would seem that 
in large urban school systems where many candidates might other- 
wise be considered equally qualified, experience is, in fact, an im- 
portant selection criterion. The literature tends to discount the need 
for an extended period of teaching experience, noting that it often 
means the same experience repeated many times, rather than many 
years of wide, varied experience. Only two systems of those survey- 
ed reported specific attempts to provide this latter type of exper- 
ience. 


Selection Procedures. 


It was found that within a system, candidates are most often 
identified by personal contact with the superintendent or other 
administrative personnel, or by application from the candidate. Ap- 
plications from outside the system are most frequently solicited by 
newspaper advertising. All the systems surveyed identify candidates 
before they are needed, and fifteen usually keep a list of candidates 
on hand from year to year. 


The data from the Superintendents’ Questionnaires showed that 
in fifteen of the eighteen systems a committee is used to determine 
the qualifications desired of administrative appointees. Members of 
the committee are most frequently the superintendent and _ his 
assistants, and often school board trustees and members of the 
supervisory staff. The qualifications established are applicable to 
administrative positions on a system wide basis in fourteen systems, 
and on an individual school basis in three systems, while a combina- 
tion of methods is used in seven of the systems. The literature 
supports the use of a committee to determine qualifications but sug- 
gests that principals and teachers should serve on it as well as top 
administrative personnel. It also recommends the practice of estab- 
lishing qualifications for individual schools, rather than solely for the 
system generally. 

In making the actual selection decision the most common agent 
is the superintendent and a committee whose choices are then form- 
ally ratified by the school board. In three systems, however, the 
committee makes several recommendations and the school board 
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makes the final selection from among them. The literature recom- 
mends that the superintendent make the final selection, or, if he has 
authority only to recommend, that the board accept the recom- 
mendation in all but the most unusual circumstances. 


Only one system reported the use of any kind of internship plan. 
In that system, candidates attended twenty in-service leadership 
training meetings per year over a two year period. Other super- 
intendents and appointees noted that they considered the position of 
department head to be a type of internship for vice-principalship. 
Many systems considered that although the vice-principalship is a 
first administrative position, it is also a type of internship programme 
for the principalship. The literature strongly supports internship 
plans, considering them to be highly contributive in the preparation 
of principals. 


Conclusions. 


The main conclusions reached as a result of the study were that 
selection policies in many systems are ill-defined and exist only in the 
minds of those responsible for selection. Most superintendents rely 
upon the use of such devices as interviews, observations and applica- 
tions to help them decide whether candidates are suitable for appoint- 
ment. The literature on the other hand, recommends the use of rat- 
ing scales, tests, and internship programmes. 


It was also concluded that superintendents and their appointees 
disagree as to which factors are most important in actual selection. 
Superintendents report attaching greatest significance to factors that 
are commonly associated with an administrator’s task, such as the 
ability to get along with people, and leadership. Appointees com- 
monly believe that the most important factors in their own selection 
were factors associated with teaching, such as their ability to teach, 
their breadth of knowledge, and their training. Experinece is 
recognized by both groups as an extremely important factor. 

A further conclusion was that several differences of practice 
exist between superintendents of elementary school systems and 
superintendents of secondary school systems regarding selection 
policies. The former tend to consider younger persons, and those 
with less experience. They will also appoint women. Many of them 
require their appointees to have a degree in education rather than 
in a subject field. On the other hand, superintendents of secondary 
school systems require initially higher academic qualifications of all 
of their appointees. More of them reported that they would con- 
sider applications from outside of their system than did elementary 
school superintendents. 


One major recommendation was made, from which several other 
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minor suggestions followed. This was that all school boards commit 
their selection policies to writing and make them available to their 
teaching personnel and to any other persons who apply for ad- 
ministrative positions. As part of this major recommendation, it 
was suggested that a committee be formed to draw up a selection 
policy. Membership on this committee would include principals and 
teachers as well as leading administrative personnel of the system. 
It is felt that written selection policies, conscientiously followed, 
would improve morale in the teaching staff, and give guidance to 
teachers wishing to become administrators and to institutions which 
prepare administrators. 
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OF ALBERTA 


LAURENCE L. Mack 


Review 


Universities throughout Canada and the United States have been 
using entrance aptitude examinations for many years. The practice 
has become so established that many universities fail to question 
their usefulness. The schools which do survey the effectiveness of 
their entrance examinations have reported conflicting findings. A 
survey by Berdie, Dressel and Kelso( Buros, 1959) shows ACE 
predicted correlations varying from .25 to .66. Within a given sub- 
ject area, correlations between .02 and .44 have been reported. 
Mitchell (Buros, 1959) states that the median reported correlation 
is about .54 for schools using the ACE in their predictive studies. 
Such lack of consistency makes it imperative for each university to 
examine it‘s individual entrance examinations and screening pro- 
cesses. 


The University of Alberta has had it’s program examined on 
different occasions (Evenson and Smith, 1957-58, Black, 1959-60). 
Evenson and Smith report that the correlation between high school 
Grade XII average and first year is .48 as compared with a .37 for 
the American Council on Education, Psychological Examination for 
College Freshmen (ACE). When they examined the correlation for 
individual faculties they found wide faculty differences. The Faculty 
of Arts and Science reported correlations of .58 and .34 for the 
respective predictors. The Faculty of Engineering had correlations 
of .59 and .26 which suggests that the ACE was not a very effective 
predictor of success in either faculty when the amount of predictable 
variance is considered. The restrictive range of the population is no 
doubt of some importance in the establishment of these low correla- 
tions. Black, using different statistical methods, found a different 
set of correlations and his study will be reviewed later. 

Having such marked variation within one university, it is not 
difficult to understand the wide range of results reported in Table I. 
This table represents work done in fourteen different universities 
and their various methods of predicting first year success. 
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There have been several evaluations and comments on the ef- 
fectiveness and usefulness of the ACE (Buros, 1959, 1953; Cronbach, 
1960). Their criticisms will now be summarized. 


1. The latest revision was in 1950, and there have been no ad- 
ditions since 1954. 


2. The “L” and “Q” scores have high inter-correlations making 
the total score a measurement of the same criterion and thus 
the only meaningful score. 


3. Normative data are extremely weak. 


4. There is an absence of reported critical statistics such as 
reliability and validity estimates. 


5. The score interpretations are extremely limited. 

6. There is a deficiency in the basic characteristics needed for a 
college aptitude test. The length of administration is too long 
and the test does not discriminate at the upper levels. 

7. There was no attempt to provide data or instructions which 
might help users to construct local norms. 

8. It is predominantly a speed test. This leads to an easy to hard 
test which in turn means that the discrimination at the higher 
level will not materialize. 


From the above mentioned criticisms, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why the number of universities and colleges using this test 
has dropped from a high of 293 in 1947 to 186 in 1954. There is no 
estimate of the number of schools using the test. It is assumed that 
the number is still decreasing. 


The University of Alberta uses the Co-op English Test as its 
second instrument for predicting success of the first year student. 
By and large the reviews of this instrument have not been so critical. 
The correlation between it and the first year averages lie between 
30 (Chahbaze) to .78 (Buros, 1959). There is reported in the 
manual a reliability coefficeint of .82. Furthermore it has been 
suggested that the English Test scores are a better predictor of 
written work than are course grades. There is no numerical veri- 
fication of this. There have been two types of criticism of the Co-op 
English Test. One is that a reading test has about the same rela- 
tionship to school achievement as do group intelligence tests. The 
correlation between these two types of tests ranges between .7 and .8 
(Webb, Buros, 1959). Perhaps the strongest criticism of this test is 
that English tests do not yield direct evidence of ability to use Eng- 
lish effectively in speech and writing. They are in fact, measures of 
such skills as proof-reading, error location, and criticism of written 
material. 
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In recent years the movement has been towards multiple cor- 
relation predictions. Such programs attempt to get better com- 
binations of predictors with more specific criteria of success. As will 
be seen in Black’s study and others, the use of individual high school 
courses as predictors plus individual entrance examination results 
and finally subscores of these examinations as predictors of in- 
dividual university courses as well as overall averages may prove to 
be the most effective predictors. The multiple correlations are to be 
found in Table I. Due to the closeness of results between the various 
studies, no attempt will be made to list the individual tests used in 
the different studies. 


Perhaps the latest approach to predicting university success is 
that developed by Horst (1954-59), a system for selecting the best 
correlations of “n” predictors. Basically this method is to use a 
number of different criteria as has been outlined above. Black’s 
(1960) work at the University of Alberta gives an excellent ex- 
ample of this approach. His first task was to determine those pre- 
dictor variables that would be most economical for predicting fresh- 
men success. In order to do this, he used the six or seven twelfth 
grade courses’ results and matched them with various courses at the 
university level. The next step was to arrange tables to present the 
zero order correlation coefficients between various predictors and 
criterion variables. Finally he presented a table of multiple cor- 
relation coefficients resulting from the use of various predictor 
variables to predict scores in the freshman criterion. On the whole, 
his results were very encouraging. In an informal conversation, 
however, it was learned that his work has not been utilized. What 
was hoped was that the high school counsellor would use the ready- 
made table to predict success for individual students. The reason 
for this lack of use is not definitely known. It may be that the 
method is too cumbersome or confusing to the average counsellor. 


There have been other studies based upon Horst’s method. An 
example of this is K. Kelis (1961) He used the new method as well 
as the older one to find correlations and predictive values for vari- 
ous faculties. He then examined the results of the two methods, 
in order to see exactly how much the new method increased his 
predictability. For his purposes, he used three large faculties 
rather than individual courses, Arts, Engineering, and Commerce. 
He too found an increase in predictive power in all faculties by the 
use of Horst’s method. The multiple correlations for the respective 
faculties were .61, .47, and .55. However, the increase over use of a 
single test battery was only .03, .05, and .02. He concluded that this 
additional effort did not seem to be warranted. To add to Eelis’ 
argument, a review of Horst’s work at the University of Washing- 
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ton was made. Of the forty-seven courses Horst was trying to pre- 
dict from high school course work, only six could be predicted at a 
higher level if he had used the total high school average. The in- 
crease for these courses was only .05. Three additional courses had 
a superiority of .10. An interesting fact was noted, however: for 
college biology, the best predictor of success was social science (.53) 
and not science grades (.22). 


A More Efficient Predictor 
Problem 


This study, though not exhaustive, gives a reasonable sample of 
the work done in university studies. The sampling in turn would 
justify the program of correlating a large number of different stand- 
ard tests as well as high school averages with first year grade 
averages in order to examine their usefulness as predictors. This 
would enable the University of Alberta to compare it’s entrance 
testing program with those of other schools. If the resulting stand- 
ard tests’ scores do not, on the whole, have markedly different 
correlations than those reported in other studies, then the use of the 
high school average should be again the best single predictor. These 
results would add weight to the use of the multiple correlation work. 
As has been mentioned, the study done by Black, although good, 
has not proven to be effective for the high school counsellor. It is 
felt that an easier and yet justifiable method would be to develop a 
table providing the probability of a given student with a given 
average receiving a given average within the various faculties. This 
table would be based on one variable, namely the high school 
average. 

Method 


Using a combination of Horst’s work and Eelis’ work as a guide, 
the high school averages were grouped into five point intervals, 
starting at the average of 60 and then progressing by five point inter- 
vals to 75 and from there on into one group. It was believed that by 
such a method higher relations could be found for smaller grade 
grouping. This makes four groups in all. First year’s aver- 
ages for persons in these four groups were then found within five 
faculty groupings. The university was divided into five faculties, 
namely, Arts, Education (without Junior E’s), Engineering, Science 
and All Other Faculties. The correlations listed in Table II were 
found for these subgroups for the 1960-61 freshmen at the University 
of Alberta. Correlations given are the L, Q, and Total scores of the 
ACE, the Co-op English A and C,, and the high school average for 
each group of high school averages in each faculty grouping. The 
high school average for the total number of students within a given 
faculty is also listed. 
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Results and Discussion 


Reviewing Tables I and II plus evidence already cited in this 
paper, it is clear that the best single predictor for university first 
year success is the high school average. It is especially true at the 
University of Alberta where the entering group has taken a stand- 
ard Grade XII achievement test in six or seven subjects. This, in 
effect, give us a uniform entering requirement. The above correla- 
tion between first year’s university average and the high school 
averages are reasonably good when it is realized, as Traxler (1943) 
reports, that teachers’ marking (and university professors’) seldom 
exceeds a .65 in reliability. This means that if a professor were as 
consistent in his marks as the high school averages, chances are the 
correlations would be even higher. 

From Table II it is clear that the correlation based upon the total 
group average within one faculty is far superior to a correlation 
based upon groups divided into five point intervals. Knowing the 
relationship between grade twelve average and first year university 
average, it would now seem justifiable to construct a simple expect- 
ancy table. That is, how many students did fail in a given faculty 
with a given high school average? The number of cases was counted 
for each subgrouping. 

Table III, as will be noted, has the same form as Table II. It is 
arranged by the high school averages and the university averages 
within the given faculties. The seven groups, in their faculties, were 
derived by the same method as the high school group except that the 
starting point was 50 and the additional group was made for those 
falling below a 50 average. The number in the respective positions 
represent the number of students out of 100 receiving that score. 
An example of how to use the table: out of 100 high school seniors 
with an average matriculation of 67, in the Faculty of Arts, chances 
are that 15% will fail, but only two per cent will receive a 70 aver- 
age or better. Using such a method, it is believed that the high 
school counselor or the university counselor may predict the chances 
of a student receiving a given average in the respective faculties. 
Perhaps the safest way of using Table III would be to use total stu- 
dents, for this is the same group as total group average found in 
Table II. By using this group, one can say that so many out of one- 
hundred students failed, and chances are the lower the high school 
average the greater the chance of failure. In fact it is the pupils 
whose high school averages are below 64 who make up over half of 
the failure in a given faculty. 

These are estimates of ’true” probabilities and thus are subject 
to some error. Constant addition and accumulation of information 
would be required if the probability table is to become more precise. 
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Taste III 
EXPECTANCY TABLE* 


The following are the percentages of students which fall 
within the respective subgroups of university grades. 


UNIVERSITY GRADES 


Below Above Above 

50 50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 70-74 75 80 
High 
School 
Average 

FACULTY OF ARTS 

% %o Jo %o % %o Jo 
60-64) 2 ks 30 23 26 15 4 2 0 
65-69 cece 15 20 33 20 5 2 0 
10H fa a cot. 8 2 18 34 26 8 2 
75 and above 2 2 4 13 30 26 23 
TotaliStudenta & 1411) pals ¢ me Ota 20 | Ge 16 9 6 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
60-64.) Bs ie 3 38 14 23 Alef 7 1 0 
65-69 tee a 20 15 15 25 13 12 0 
NO~(4 5 eee ts 0 5 12 25 18 22 18 
75 and above 0 1 8 6 30 20 15 20 
Total Students 15 9 15 17 17 13 14 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
60-64) 5522" 18 16 40 18 4 3 0 
65=69 ten 10 ie 23 30 18 5 an 
TO=74) cheek 3 8 21 18 24 25 1 
75 and above 2 4 5 12 20 35 22 
Total Students 10 12 28 20 14 13 3 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 
60-640 a ui e 34 14 26 16 6 4 0 
65-69 .ahciee 10 17 7 17 15 32 iz 
10214 ee ae 4 2 a 15 29 25 14 
75 and above 4 4 8 10 12 23 14 25 
TotalStudents 13 10 13 15 15 20 14 
ALL OTHER FACULTIES 

60-64 Le a7 18 31 21 10 3 0 
65=69) eel 5 14 23 32 21 4 0 
(| or (: ae eee 0 0 5 SS 35 25 2 
75 and above 0 0 5 10 18 24 31 12 
Total Students g 11 21 23 18 10 3 


*The percentages given are based upon the total first year student popula- 
tion of the class 1960-61. 
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This type of accumulation could have been started after the work of 
Evenson and Smith. Their study pointed out the importance of the 
high school average as related to predicting university success. Per- 
haps this study could give some impetus for the high school counselor 
to begin such accumulation. 


Summary 


The purpose of this paper was twofold. One was to review the 
effectiveness of the testing program at the University of Alberta and 
the second was to add a simpler but effective means of predicting 
success at this university. 


A survey of the recent predictive studies using the ACE, the A 
and C, portions of the Co-operative English battery, and the high 
school average was made. This was done in order to establish the 
usefulness of these predictors with the first year university aver- 
ages. The individual predictors have not proven to have a very high 
correlation with the exception of the high school average. The 
University of Alberta testing program results prove to be similar 
to those of other schools. The best single predictor throughout was 
the high school average. When multiple correlations were used 
these proved to be of great benefit when they were constructed 
from several small variables, i.e. individual courses, sub-test scores, 
and university courses. Finally, these investigations of the multiple 
correlations have not proven to be too useful because of their com- 
plexity in interpretation and prediction for the average counselor. 


Using these findings but still wishing to have an effective tool 
for counselling predictive purposes, a table showing the probability 
of a student receiving an average in a given range in a faculty was 
constructed. The table was constructed by using the actual number 
of cases found within the various ranges and the various university 
faculties. 
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A REPORT ON AN APPLIED LINGUISTICS METHOD USED 
TO IMPROVE THE SPOKEN FRENCH OF FRENCH- 
SPEAKING STUDENTS AT THE GRADE SEVEN LEVEL 


SISTER SIMON-HERMANN, a.s.v. 


I. The Problem and Purpose of the Study 


For a number of years, the Alberta bilingual teachers have been 
deeply concerned over the deficient language, both written and 
spoken, of Franco-Albertan youth. After much thought and dis- 
cussion, the A.E.B.A. (Association des Educateurs Bilingues de 
Alberta) considered, in 1960, as the most suitable means to remedy 
the situation, a lightening of the existing programme of French in the 
bilingual schools. It was expected that greater emphasis in the 
teaching of the so-called basic subjects (grammar, dictation, composi- 
tion) would enable the present generation of French-speaking stu- 
dents to achieve a greater mastery of their mother tongue. 

Since the review of the literature in the field reveals as increas- 
ing interest in the applied linguistics method of teaching languages, it 
was hoped that a solution to this problem could be found in this 
relatively new approach. The study** was an attempt to secure evi- 
dence concerning the usefulness of the new method. It consisted 
of a linguistic experiment devised to improve the spoken French of 
French-speaking students at the grade seven level in three Edmon- 
ton bilingual schools. 

In order to evaluate this experiment, two sets of comparable tests 
were administered, one prior to its launching and the other at its 
conclusion. The pretests provided some accurate information re- 
garding the language skills of the pupils; the posttests revealed 
some worthwhile improvement, attributable to the three-month lin- 
guistic experiment. 


II. Definition of Terms 


The Applied Linguistics Method is one which makes abundant 
use of oral practice and emphasizes the learning of complete struc- 
tural patterns. It attempts to promote fluency in the language, 
learned or corrected, through exercises for oral drill. 

Linguistics has been defined by R. L. Politzer as “the scientific 
study of languages.”"® Considering language as “behavior”, linguists 
try to induce students to behave, i.e., to perform in the language they 
are learning. Linguistic analysis sheds light on units of behavior to 
be taught. These are the structural speech patterns which the stu- 
dents must learn perfectly. 
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Speech patterns are simple basic language elements, which can 
be used to build more complicated thought patterns. In the light 
of modern thinking in language teaching, language is learned by 
mastering sentences, phrases, word combinations rather than by 
extensive study of grammatical rules. The mastery and ready recall 
of these speech elements provides the pupils with a pattern for the 
expression of any idea they are likely to need in normal speech. 


Ili. Need for the Study 


The problem of the spoken language has always been present in 
the minds of educators. Grammar, so long defined as “the art of 
speaking and writing correctly,” has been the traditional approach 
used by teachers in their efforts to better the speech habits of their 
pupils. Yet, grammar alone does not appear to be the most effective 
means of improving the spoken language of French-speaking pupils. 


In Alberta the problem is acute because French-speaking stu- 
dents live in an environment in which English is the dominant 
language. At school they study the English language more than 80 
per cent of the school day. The atmosphere of the home is not 
always favorable to the development of good speech habits in French 
for the following reasons: 


i. French language in the home is too often grammatically and phonetic- 
ally incorrect. 


ii. English is the medium used in nearly all radio and TV programming. 
iii. Very little French reading material, e.g., books, newpapers, magazines, 
is found in homes and public libraries. 
It is therefore important that some action be taken to help the pupils 
speak their mother tongue as correctly as possible. 


On the other hand, as evidenced by a film produced in Calgary, 
under the leadership of Mr. L. A. Robertson, supervisor of the TV 
Oral French Programs (which during the years 61-62, 62-63 have 
been sponsored by the Calgary Public and Separate School Boards), 
French is taught quite successfully to the grade 4 non-French pupils. 
Likewise, it is suspected that a special programme, employing the 
same modern methods and electronic audio-visual aids (television, 
tape-recorders, filmstrips), would produce worthwhile results in 
terms of correct speech habits among students who already under- 
stand the French language but speak it incorrectly. 


IV. The Experimental Design 


The linguistic experiment in the present study was carried out 
with three Edmonton grade seven classes: that of the Sacred Heart 
School on 96th Street, that of St. Luke on 159th Street, and that of 
the Académie Assomption, a private school for French-speaking 
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girls on 97th Street. The first two groups belong to a similar social 
environment, the difference being in favor of the Sacred Heart 
group, which has a longer tradition of French spoken in the homes 
and taught in the school. The Académie Assomption group is the 
most advanced of the three; the pupils come from homes where bet- 
ter speech patterns are used generally. Furthermore, the Académie 
gives intensive training in the French language; it organizes the stu- 
dents’ activities towards an almost continuous use of French; a good 
library, at the disposal of the girls, is an important adjunct in the 
French instruction given to the pupils. 


Two teachers are responsible for the teaching of Mon Livre de 
Conversation francaise, one to the Sacred Heart group and the other 
to the Académie Assomption. The present writer has similar re- 
sponsibilities with the St. Luke group. 


The main instrument used with the three experimental groups 
was Mon Livre de Conversation francaise. Especially prepared for 
this experiment it incorporates some principles that pertain to Ap- 
plied Linguistics and also reflect recent thinking in language-teach- 
ing methods: 

i. Proper control of oral language is obtained through frequent repetition 


of speech patterns which are functional, i.e., likely to be used in the 
normal course of daily life. 


ii. Grammar is also functional, i.e., treated occasionally with reference 
to speech patterns being used. 


iii. The students have the opportunity to use basic speech patterns in 
general speaking conditions. Each lesson, therefore, offers in the 
varied exercises it contains the opportunity for spontaneous dialogue 
or short speech, thus expanding the oral experience over a wide range 
of subjects. 


iv. To fit the book more realistically to the limited time given daily to the 
experiment, the exercises are short, making allowances for more in- 
tensive oral drills and greater opportunity for spontaneous short 
speeches. 

The pretests and the posttests were administered to measure the 
efficiency of the teaching method applied to Mon Livre de Conversa- 
tion francaise. These were: 

“Cooperative French Comprehension Test, Forms A and B” 

“Cooperative French Test, Elementary Forms Q and R” 

Tape-recorded Tests of Oral Conversation. 


The “Cooperative French Listening Comprehension Tests, Form 

A and B” measure the ability of the students to understand spoken 
French; only the general directions for taking the tests are given in 
English; the suggested responses, as well as the tape-recorded ma- 
terial, are in French. Four types of listening situations have been 
included in each form, A and B: 

i. Phonetic discrimination 

ii. Answering questions 
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iii. Completion of statements 
iv. Comprehension of passages 


The “Cooperative French Tests, Elementary Forms Q and R” 
consits of three parts: 


i. Reading comprehension of French sentences 
ii. Vocabulary 
iii. Functional French grammar 

The Tape-Recorded Tests of Oral Conversation aimed at finding 
the quality of the phonetic sounds, of the vocabulary and of the 
sentence structures used by each student when speaking spontan- 
eously on subjects within the range of his experience. 

The following histograms show a comparison in the results obtain- 
ed in the pretests and the posttests. The upper sections indicate 
the gains achieved; except for section III Grammar, for the Aca- 
démie and the St. Luke groups which registered lower scores in the 
posttest, all other sections of the three posttests reveal some im- 
provement made. This loss in section III Grammar may be an indica- 
tion of the necessity of including a certain amount of grammar teach- 
ing in a language program. Contemportry linguists are in agreement 
as to the need of functional grammar which is a valuable aid to 
comprehending the structure and mechanism of the language already 
in use. 


90 n// 


80 


60 


I II III ay 
Académie Assomption Sacred Heart St. Luke 
Figure 1—Histogram showing a comparison of the percentages obtained by the 
three groups in the four parts of the Listening Test. 
The upper sections indicate the gains achieved, as revealed in the 
Listening posttest. 
I Phonetic discrimination 
II Answering questions 
III Completion of statements 
IV Comprehension of passages 
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Académie Assomption Sacred Heart St. Luke 


Figure 2.—Histogram showing a comparison of percentages obtained in the 
parts of the Reading Test: Part I Reading, Part II Vocabulary, Part 
III Grammar. The upper sections indicate gains achieved in the 
language skills. Except for Section III Grammar, for the Académie 
and St. Luke groups which registered lower scores, all other 
sections revealed some improvement made. 


In summarizing the findings made in the Oral Conversation post- 
tests, the writer noted that the highest scores obtained by the pupils 
were in Part II Sentence Structure. A similar observation had been 
made in the pretest. It was then suggested that the earlier training 
in written French received from grades 1 to 7 could provide a plaus- 
ible explanation for such an unexpected phenomenon. In fact, the 
main difficulty experienced by French-speaking pupils in their or- 
dinary conversation lies in their inability to utter correct sentences; 
it was to help a group of grade seven students overcome this basic 
speech difficulty that the present linguistic experiment was carried 
out. However, a careful review of the recordings of both pretest 
and posttest was made. The improvement shown by all candidates 
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Figure 3.—Histogram illustrating a comparison of the results obtained by the 
three experimental groups on each section of the Oral Conversation 
Test. 
Section I: Phonetic Accuracy 
Section II: Sentence Structure 
Section III: Vocabulary 
The shaded portions represent the gains revealed by the posttest. 


in their present ability to make an impromptu speech of 4, 5 or more 
sentences was great. The numerous hesitant pauses, marked by 
‘uh’, or ‘ah’, which characterized the tape-recorded pretest, have dis- 
appeared in 70% of the speeches; the remaining 30%, while showing 
few occurrences of ‘uh’, or ‘ah’, showed a marked improvement also. 
The training the experimentees received during the three-month 
period, in answering questions orally, in dramatizing dialogues, in 
making impromptu speeches often, was fruitful. 

In Part III Vocabulary, the tape-recorded posttest showed an im- 
provement made by all candidates. A limited number of English 
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words was used, as compared with the large number employed by the 
pupils in the pretest. The probable reason may be found in the 
instrument itself, Mon Livre de Conversation francaise. The thirty 
lessons were so organized as to provide the pupils with the vocab- 
ulary needed in their daily conversations either at home or at school. 
The intensive learning of a basic vocabulary and of structural pat- 
terns, which make available these words and expressions whenever 
needed, may be a contributing factor for such an improvement. If 
so, the applied linguistics method used in this experiment proved to 
be very successful. 


Another reasonable explanation may be found in the teaching 
which was highly motivated by the experiment. It is evident that 
the instrument, Mon Livre de Conversation francaise, was inert, but 
it was brought to life by the teachers who were eager to improve the 
speech of their students. It is possible that the teachers would not 
have taught with the same zest and insight without the experiment. 
The same can be said of the pupils who knew that they were part of 
an experiment and, therefore, put forth more than usual effort be- 
cause this study had increased meaning and importance. 


TABLE I 
CORRELATION BETWEEN THE SCORES OF THE THREE 
PRETESTS 
Tests Compared Correlation Coefficient 
Listening Test — Oral Test r= 36 
Listening Test — Reading Test Fi megs 
Oral Test — Reading Test rgie=til or 
TABLE II 
CORRELATION BETWEEN THE SCORES OF THE THREE 
POSTTESTS 
Tests Compared Correlation Coefficient 
Listening Test — Oral Test lone hf 
Listening Test — Reading Test T= 60 
Oral Test — Reading Test Bex) te 


The measure of correlation used was the Pearson product- 
moment correlation coefficient. In Table I, the same correlation ex- 
isted between the Listening Test and the other two tests, namely, 
36 and .33. A higher correlation was seen to exist between the Con- 
versational (or Oral) and the Reading test. This may indicate the 
importance of reading as a valuable aid to enhance conversational 
skills. 
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In Table II also a positive correlation existed between the scores 
of all the skill tests, indicating mutual interrelationship between 
listening, reading and speaking the French language. As in the pre- 
test, the highest correlation was found to exist between the Conver- 
sational and the Reading tests (.67 in the pretest, .79 in the post- 
test). A 200 percent higher correlation was discovered between the 
Listening and Oral posttests (.36 vs. .72). This was probably due to 
the phonetic drills which were included in the speech program. 
There was also a very good correlation found to exist between the 
Listening and Reading posttests, even if it were the lowest of the 
three (.33 raised to .65). 


These three higher correlations seem to indicate that the three 
language skills, namely, listening, reading, speaking, have been 
greatly improved by the formal teaching of spoken French during 
the three-month linguistic experiment. 


V. Recommendations Resulting From Study 


It is hoped that the findings of the present linguistic experiment 
may encourage others to contribute further techniques designed to 
improve the speech habits of French-speaking pupils of Alberta. 
The writer is aware of the limitations of this experiment and would 
like to suggest the need for all educators to keep informed concern- 
ing research trends and findings. Such an open attitude would favor 
continuous self-improvement, as well as foster better potential 
achievement in the classroom. 


Here are some recommendations resulting from the study: 


i. That a few months be set aside each year for an intensive speech 
training program. 

ii. That the applied linguistics method be used to improve the speech 
habits of French-speaking students. 


iii. That the teachers become acquainted with the new trends in language 
teaching, especially with the applied linguistics method. 


iv. That courses be given to teachers in training to familiarize them with 
the methodology of applied linguistics and prepare them to become 
efficient langauge teachers. 

v. That the French program of studies place much less emphasis on formal 
grammar and much more on functional grammar. 

vi. That a course of oral conversation in French be prepared for Alberta 
bilingual schools—grades 1 to 12. 


vii. That literature and language be adequately differentiated in the 
French programme of studies; that both be given the consideration and 
attention they deserve. 

viii. That the yearly final examinations given by the AEBA (Association 
des Educateurs Bilingues de |’Alberta) be thoroughly revised so as to 
ae sa requirements of spoken French, as well as those of written 

rench. 


ix. That oratorical contests be organized locally (in each bilingual school) 
and regionally (in each of the five bilingual regions of Alberta, namely, 
Edmonton, St. Paul, Bonnyville, Riviere 4 la Prix, Plamondon). 
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x. That competent supervisors of French instruction—oral and written— 
be appointed in each bilingual school system. 

xi. That adequate reference materials, books, magazines, (The French 
Review, Le Francais dans le Monde, etc.) be made available to 
bilingual teachers. 
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Educational Achievements of Thirteen-year-olds in Twelve Coun- 
tries, by the UNESCO Institute for Education, Hamburg, 1962. 


The results of an international research study, sporsored by 
UNESCO, are outlined in this pamphlet. Twelve countries from 
the same general world culture were represented: Belgium, England, 
Finland, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Israel, Scotland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United States of America and Yugoslavia. 


The battery of tests consisted of a non-verbal measure of schol- 
astic ability, and acheivement tests in reading comprehension, ma- 
thematics, science and geography. Sampling techniques, test con- 
struction and other aspects of the project are described. Professor 
R. L. Thorndike assumed the main responsibility for data analysis. 


Being an exploratory study, no claim is made for its findings 
other than that they may serve the “double purpose of throwing 
light on the possibilities of such research, and of obtaining actual re- 
sults which would, not so much evaluate educational performances 
under different educational systems in absolute terms, but rather 
discern patterns of intellectual functioning and attainment...” (p. 
5). A major conclusion is that the variation between national sta- 
tistical means is small in comparison to the variability of scores with- 
in a given country. 


M. A. Nay 


The Social Sciences and Educational Administration 


Edited by: Lawrence W. Downey and Frederick Enns 
Published by: The Department of Educational Administration, 


The study of educational administration is increasingly being 
viewed as an applied social science. Just as medicine and engineer- 
ing draw upon the basic biological and physical sciences, so ad- 
ministration must select, integrate, and incorporate revlevant know- 
ledge from the various social sciences to improve the base upon 
which the applied field is built. This perspective, itself, is natural 
enough as the field of study emerges from its early, more self-con- 
scious stage of development. Operationalizing the perspective, how- 
ever, involves overcoming some difficult problems both of con- 
ceptualization and of technique. These are the problems with 
which the monograph deals. 

The monograph consists of an integrated series of papers pre- 
sented by prominent social scientists and professors of educational 
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administration at a conference at Banff in the spring of 1962. Under 
the sponsorship of the University of Alberta and the University 
Council for Educational Administration, the conference sought to 
pool the thinking and experience of universities which had been 
actively engaged in developing inter-disciplinary graduate programs. 

The contributors include Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Neal Gross, Harvard University; Solon T. Kimball, Columbia 
University; Robert E. Agger, University of Oregon; Daniel E. Grif- 
fiths, New York University; Robert L. James, University of Al- 
berta; H. Thomas James, Stanford University; W. W. Charters, Jr., 
Washington University; Keith Goldhammer, University of Oregon; 
Luvern L. Cunningham, University of Minnesota; and Lawrence W. 
Downey, University of Alberta. 


The initial concern of the monograph is with the development 
of a rationale for incorporating the social sciences into educational 
administration. It then turns to particular social sciences and ex- 
amines the potential contributions of each. The concluding chapter 
evaluates the rationale and the techniques which may be employed 
and outlines some approaches and tentative solutions to major prob- 
lems which are encountered. 


Although the literature contains frequent references to the inter- 
disciplinary approach to educational administration, the present 
monograph makes a unique contribution to the totality of its con- 
cern, from rationale to curriculum content to instructional technique, 
and in the academic background and program experience of the 
authors. It will perhaps be of most central interest to those charged 
with shaping graduate programs in educational administration. To 
practitioners and others interested in the field of study, however, it 
will provide an understanding of the basic direction of development 
of the study of educational administration. 


John Andrews 
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will be pleased to consider research articles from con- 
tributors outside the Province of Alberta, for pub- 
lication in the Journal. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor. 
H. E. Smith 
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THE ROLE OF STIMULUS AFFECT ON CONCEPT 
ATTAINMENT* 


Davin R. O_son* R. J. C. Harper 
University of Alberta 


There is a considerable body of literature to support the hypo- 
thesis that the utilization of stimulus cues in perception is partly 
determined by their emotional significance or affect. Although the 
relevant studies have already been summarized in a number of 
critical reviews (1) (3) (5), the general flavor of their content may 
be gathered from one of the first investigations carried out in this 
area. Schafer and Murphy(12) used as their stimulus materials 
two “facial profiles” that were obtained by drawing an irregular line 
through a circle, and then cutting the circle along this line. In the 
training period, subjects were rewarded with a small amount of 
money when one particular profile was presented, and punished by 
having money withdrawn when the other profile was presented. The 
two profiles were rejoined to make the original circle and the sub- 
jects were then asked what the total figure looked like to them. 
The subjects showed a marked tendency to perceive the previously 
rewarded profile as the “figure” and the punished profile as the 
“sround”. These results suggested that perceptual organization is 
governed not only by so-called autochthonous or structural deter- 
minants but also by those behaviorial factors which reflect the idio- 
syncratic experiences of the subject. More particularly they suggest 
that in the process of perception people tend to utilize more readily 
those cues that are associated with pleasant rather than negative 
affect. 


If, as Bruner (3) has suggested, the same basic mechanism under- 
lies both perception and the higher cognitive functions, it should fol- 
low that the hypothesis just described should apply to concept attain- 
ment. Casting this hypothesis in formal terms, it is predicted that 
in the process of attaining a concept, the utilization of stimulus at- 
tribute values will be a function, among other things, of the associa- 
tion of such values with past reward and punishment. Attribute 
values associated with reward should be selected as concept-relevant, 
whereas attribute values associated with punishment should not. 
The experimental investigation of this hypothesis constitutes the 
subject of the present study. 


1. This study was supported by a grant from the University of Alberta Research Com- 
mittee to test an hypothesis advanced by the junior author. 


*Now at Dalhousie University. 
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Experimental Design 


The Sample—Ss consisted of 24 Edmonton Grade V children, one 
complete class from the University school. The children were divid- 
ed into two groups, the experimental and contrast, matched on in- 
telligence, Raven’s Standard Matrices raw score, age and sex. 
Table I shows that the groups were not significantly different on any 
of these variables. 


Procedures 


1. Preconditioning—Negative preconditioning was accomplished 
by the use of punishment in the form of withdrawal of small choco- 
late candies. Ss were given 17 candies at the beginning of the experi- 
ment, they were permitted to eat two, and the remaining 15 were 
used in the “game”. The “game” consisted of selecting a card from 
a pack of twelve cards placed face down and winning or losing 
candies on the basis of that choice. The experimental group was 
rewarded with one candy for selecting any card from the pack which 
bore red or green circles or a blank card, but they were penalized 
5 candies for selecting either the black circle or square. The ratio of 
black to other cards was 1:5 and each subject was required to 
select a card 24 times. The expected number of punished responses 
was four. To minimize the effect of chance variation of the num- 
ber of punished responses, Ss was taken in groups of six thus pro- 
viding for some vicarious reinforcement. 

The contrast group went through identical treatment with the 
exception that it was punished for selecting the blank card and re- 
warded for selecting any of the other red, green or black cards. 


TABLE [ 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES ON FIVE VARIABLES 
FOR TWO MATCHED GROUPS 


Contrast Experimental Obtained Level of 
Group Group t or x? Significance 
IN} sense ie Se 12 12 
Age pe 10-8 10-10 t, =40,63 NS. 
1.Q Pe weet: 122.66 121.25 t= 025 NSS. 
Raven’s a ee 44.33 44.00 eo 0a N.S. 
Sex Mr es5 6 5) x? eons N.S. 
Bae 6 7 


2. Concept Attainment—Concept attainment tasks resemble those 
of Bruner, Goodnow, and Austin(4). Their tasks were designed to 
match as closely as possible the actual process of finding the attri- 
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butes or characteristics which define a concept. Bruner gives an ex- 
ample of a stranger being shown around a town by one of its in- 
habitants. In the course of his introductions several citizens are 
pointed out as being ‘influential’. The stranger now has the prob- 
lem of finding out what makes a man influential in this community. 
What are the attributes that define this class—wealth, education, 
age, religion? The stranger has to make a hypothesis as to what 
the defining attributes are and then confirm or reject the hypo- 
thesis on the bases of later instances or encounters with other ‘in- 
fluential’ and ‘not influential’ citizens. 


The experimental task involved in the present study consisted of 
presenting a series of positive and negative instances of the concept; 
the subjects’ problem was to use the information given to the best 
advantage in finding the defining attributes of the concept. The tasks 
involve three attributes or dimensions, color, form and number with 
two values per dimension, red-black, circle-square, one-two figures, 
There were therefore, eight different cards. The task consisted of 
identifying which of the serially presented cards were exemplars of 
the concept. Each of the cards had one or more symbols drawn at 
random from the three bi-value dimensions. Reception strategy was 
employed, that is Ss had no control over the order of presentation. 
The order of presentation was randomized with the limitation that 
each card appeared once in each series of eight cards. The three 
specific concepts used for his experiment were: (1) red-squares, 
number irrelevant; (2) two figures, color and form irrelevant; (3) 
black-circles, number irrelevant. The order of presentation of prob- 
lems was reversed for one-half of each group to reduce practice ef- 
fects. 

The cubicle for each subject contained a pile of cards used in the 
concept task and a response box. Each trial followed the same plan: 
Ss were requested to turn over the next card; they were then asked 
“Ts this a ‘blouff’?”* Ss could respond with either of two switches, 
one labelled “Yes”, the other “No”.** A correct categorization was 
reinforced with a green light, an incorrect categorization was follow- 
ed by a red light.+ Mechanical controls and inter-com instructions 
were handled from an adjoining room. 


3. The general design of the experiment called for the precondi- 
tioning in the mornings. After an hour’s break, the Ss were recalled 
for a familiarization with the concept attainment equipment and two 
trial problems. Later in the afternoon, Ss returned for the actual 


*Imaginary word used to label the desired concept. 

**The mechanical device used in the concept formation experiment was designed and 
built by Dr. S. Hunka. 

;Another part of the experiment required feedback from Ss of hypothesis as to what 
they thought the “blouff’’ was. 
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concept attainment tasks. The experiment ran four consecutive 
days, the experimental group on the first and third, the control on 
the second and fourth days. 


Results 


All 24 Ss were employed in the analysis. The score for each sub- 
ject was taken as the number of correct categorizations in seven 
blocks of eight trials each. The maximum score for any one prob- 
lem was therefore, 56; actual scores ranged from 21 to 55. A 
graphical plot of the individual scores on the three problems showed 
that the distribution approximated normality, thus permitting para- 
metric tests of significance. 


Table II shows the means and standard deviations of the scores 
on each problem for each group. 
TABLE II 


MEANS AND SDs FOR THE TWO MATCHED GROUPS ON 
THE THREE CONCEPT ATTAINMENT TASKS 


Problem 

Group Black- Two Red. Total 
Circle Figures Square 

Experimental Mean ...... 38.67 44.75 41.00 41.47 
S.D. 8.39 8.06 10.60 

Control Mean ...... | 49.25 47.92 47.83 48.33 
SD uae: | 3.61 4.35 5.91 
Total Group Mean ..... | 43.96 46.33 44.42 


The effects of the two treatments on the three problems employed 
in this experiment were analyzed by the use of two-factor design 
with repeated measures on one factor (13, p.302). The results of this 
analysis are presented in Table III. 


An examination of this table shows that the difference existing 
between these groups can be attributed to the experimental treat- 
ments, the experimental group scoring lower than the contrast 
group. The obtained F value may be somewhat inflated due to the 
lack of homogeneity of variance. Moreover the significant inter- 
action term indicates that the experimental treatment had an effect 
specific to certain of the problems. This specific effect was examin- 
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TABLE III 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 
CONCEPT ATTAINMENT SCORES 


Obtained Level of 
Source of Variation SS df MS F, Fmax Signific- 
ance 
Between subjects ...... 3340 23 
A (Treatments) ....... 848 Z 848 Pe 7150 p< .02 
Subjects within 
STOUNS me ts 2492 22 113 
Homo. of variance ..... 2,11 Fmax = 6.20 p< .01 
Within subjects ........ 1529 48 
B (Problems) ......... 76 2 38 = 8:30 NSS. 
Ja 2 at Soe Ee CAL ig 165 2 82.5 K-23. 82 p< .10 
B x subjects with- 1288 44 29.3 
imsroups 06. 
Homo. of variance .... 228 Emax) 182 N.S. 


ed by testing the simple main effects of the treatment on each of the 
problems (13, p.310). This procedure produced significant differ- 
ences between the treatment group on Problem I (black-relevant) 
beyond the .01 level (F—11.73, df.--1,66); no significant difference 
(F—1.05) between the groups on Problem 2 (color irrelevant); and 
barely significant differences at the .05 level (F—4.88) on Problem 
3 (color relevant). These findings must be considered as some- 
what tentative in the light of the barely significant interaction which 
indicates that the experimental group scored somewhat consistently 
lower than the contrast even in Problem 2 on which the pre-condi- 
tioning should have no effect. 


Discussion 


The results of this study support the hypothesis that precondition- 
ing an aversive response to a stimulus makes the stimulus less ac- 
cessible for subsequent concept attainment tasks. The group nega- 
tively preconditioned to black had more difficulty in attaining a 
concept where black was relevant than did the matched contrast 
group. This finding is theoretically compatible with studies which 
have shown the importance of needs, affect and other such motiva- 
tional variables on cognitive tasks (2) (12). Moreover, some support 
is given for the operation of mediated generalization. Not only did 
the preconditioning appear to have an influence when black was 
relevant but also when the general dimension, color, was relevant. 
In other words, the aversive response may have transferred from 
black to the more generic concept of color. This conclusion must, 
however, be considered as most tentative. 
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The present results have several implications for education, the 
main one being that not only does previous learning lay the ground- 
work for later learning in the classical transfer sense, but the emo- 
tional or affective aspects associated with previous learning have a 
marked influence on later learning. Material presented by the 
teacher is not responded to in a purely congnitive or academic 
manner; the child’s response is determined considerably by his pre- 
vious emotional or affective relationships with the various elements 
in the learning situation. It follows that if a child has had con- 
sistently unpleasant associations with algebraic symbols he will 
have more difficulty learning to manipulate them than would be 
expected if they were handled purely on the basis of their cognitive 
aspects. If the equality of vertically opposite angles has been con- 
sistently associated with frustration and unpleasantness, this affec- 
tive response will inhibit clear thinking ability in subsequent 
similar geometry problems. Through mediated generalization the 
child may come to operate ineffectively and to actively dislike all 
arithmetic and perhaps even the teacher and school in general. 


The findings of this study could be made more conclusive by 
having some independent measure of the effect of the precondition- 
ing trials. If preconditioning could be continued up to some criterion 
(for example, by the use of some physiological index like the GSR) 
the differential between the groups could be attributed to the precon- 
ditioning with more certainty. A second limitation which may have 
interfered with the tasks was the difficulty these young children 
had in following the mechanical aspects of the problem, such as: 
“Shut off all switches; look at card number 16, when the white light 
comes on, push one of the switches marked Yes or No.” Concentrat- 
ing on these mechanical aspects may have detracted children’s at- 
tention away from the task itself. It was also quite obvious that 
the Ss had difficulty in interpreting the meaning or getting any in- 
formation when the red light came on because of an incorrect ans- 
wer. For example, if a subject guessed an instance to be “No” (not 
a ‘blouff’) and he received a red light, he often failed to realize that 
it was a ‘blouff’ after all. This observation suggests that negative 
information is very difficult to utilize at this age. It may be one 
of the functions of the school to teach children how to get maxi- 
mum information out of any presented fact or observation. 


Summary 


Twenty-four Grade V children were each given three different 
concept attainment tasks in an attempt to find the effect of negative 
preconditioning of certain of the relevant stimulus cues. Aversive 
conditioning to the stimulus black produced more errors in categor- 
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izing exemplars and non-exemplars of a concept where black was 
relevant. Moreover, aversive conditions to black appeared to have 
some effect on a concept where red was relevant, a consequence at- 
tributed to mediated generalization. These results may be used to 
show the complicating influence of affective variables on concept 
attainment tasks and school learning in general. Children do not 
respond exclusively on the basis of cognitive input; the reactions are 
modified by the motivational significance of the material to be learn- 


ed. 
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SOME PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF EDUCATION 
STUDENTS 


Barry P. Frost 
University of Alberta, Calgary 


The Problem 


A very useful comprehensive system of personality diagnosis has 
been outlined by Timothy Leary, in his book, “Interpersonal Diag- 
nosis of Personality”. (1) 

One element in this system is the “Interpersonal Adjectival 
Check List” developed by R. La Forge and R. Suczek (3) in col- 
laboration with Leary. 

This check list is comprised of 128 adjectives or adjectival 
phrases ordered in 16 groups of 8. Each group of 8 adjectives or 
phrases is designed to measure behavior relevant to an “interper- 
sonal reflex”. In practice the moderate and extreme intensities of 
each “interpersonal reflex” are considered together so that we have 
8 octants numbered 1 through 8 or alternatively AP, BC, DE, FG, 
HI, JK, LM, NO. These numbers or letters refer to the following 
“reflexes” respectively—Managerial-Autocratic, Competitive-Nar- 
cissistic, Aggressive-Sadistic, Rebellious-Distrustful, Self-Effacing- 
Masochistic, Docile-Dependent, Co-operative-Overconventional, Re- 
sponsible-Hypernormal. 

The octants are ordered as is shown in this classification circle 
(i ip..00),. 

On the basis of the scores obtained on each of the octants two 
numerical indices are derived (via vector geometry) ; one, a measure 
of Dominance-Submission, the other, a measure of Love-Hate. The 
formulae used are: 


LOV LMS Ee, 07 4CNO eae ee Cee) 
Dom = AP 24H 8AM 0.7 (NOU BO er Gee) 


These raw scores are converted to standard scores by Leary’s 
norms. These two standard indices locate a subject’s interpersonal 
behavior on a circular diagnostic grid, e.g., the following grid shows 
the location when Dom = 30 and LOV = 70. In this case the sub- 
ject is ordered to the Docile-Dependent octant. 

For further information recourse should be had to Leary’s books 
(1,2). 

The check list may be used either for self-rating or for rating 
others; in the present study it was used for the former purpose. 
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Figure 1. Classification of Interpersonal Behavior into Sixteen Mechanisms 
or Reflexes. Each of the sixteen interpersonal variables is illustrated by sample 
behaviors. The inner circle presents illustrations of adaptive reflexes, e.g. for 
the variable A, manage. The center ring indicates the type of behavior that 
this interpersonal reflex tends to “pull” from the other one. Thus we see that 
the person who uses the reflex A tends to provoke others to obedience, etc. 
These findings involve two-way inter-personal phenomena (what the subject 
does and what the “Other” does back) and are therefore less reliable than the 
other interpersonal codes presented in this figure. The next circle illustrates 
extreme or rigid reflexes, e.g. dominates. The perimeter of the circle is divided 
into eight general categories employed in interpersonal diagnosis. Each category 
has a moderate (adaptive) and an extreme (pathological) intensity, e.g., 
Managerial-Autocratic. 
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In view of the fact that the norms given for the check list by 
Leary (1) are taken from two samples, one an undifferentiated psy- 
chiatric sample of 86 males and 152 females (ages and conditions un- 
specified), the other a research sample whose nature and size is 
again unspecified (though it appears likely to be a conglomerate of 
several subsamples, psychiatric and non-psychiatric) it was thought 
useful to obtain norms on a sample of university students. 


Method 


Leary’s first sample is used by him for the purpose of stating the 
mean and S.D.S. specified in Table 1. His second sample is used for 
the purpose of stating his norms (1, p. 495). We have used the same 
sample for both purposes. 

Our sample of 200 (100 of each sex) was obtained by administer- 
ing the check list, in class, under conditions of anonymity, to all 
available first year students taking the introductory course in 
Educational Psychology plus one class of third year students taking 
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a course in Personal Adjustment. The number was rounded to 200 
by eliminating the six students who were the most extreme in age 
(our range was 18 through 47 years). The students were simply 
asked to check those adjectives or phrases which were true of them. 

After the DOM and LOV scoring and norms were completed it 
ocurred to the writer that the choice of faculty by the students might 
involve certain personality biases and to check this the summary 
indices were calculated using both Leary’s and the writer’s norms. 


Results 


It will be seen from Table I that our sample of Education stu- 
dents differs from Leary’s sample in the following ways. First, 
both males and females are more “dominant” than Leary’s group, 
the females particularly so; second, both males and females are less 
“loving” than Leary’s group. Both DOM differences are significant 
at the 0.001 level; the female LOV difference is significant at the 0.02 
level but the male LOV difference is not significant. 


TABLE [| 

DOM 
Mean S.D. N 
EREAL Yin Meter Mashtosncsttons —2.0 (males) 7.9 (males) 86 
—3.4 (females) 7.8 (females) 152 
RS 5 i eds Ml sccassorons +2.79 (males) 6.06 (males) 100 
+0.19 (females) 6.00 (females) 100 

LOV 

Mean S.D. N 
ig ae. «ae Oe ee —0.4 (males) 8.5 (males) 86 
+2.8 (females) 8.9 (females) 152 
BEOSteeeee, See —1.44 (males) 7.09 (males) 100 
+0.23 (females) 6.98 (females) 100 


Table of Norms 


Following Leary’s lead, the tables were constructed by assign- 
ing the standard score of 50, not to the exact value of the mean score 


ae, — SOD. 
in each case, but to an interval. Leary’s interval was X + 30° the 


S.D. being rounded to the nearest whole number. For example, his 
DOM Standard Score of 50 corresponds to the raw score interval of 
—2.5 to —.3.3. Each unit increment of standard score corresponds 


S.D. 
to an increment in the raw score of Tn so that a standard score of 
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51 corresponds to the interval —1.7 to —2.4 (The S.D. being equal 
to 8.0, rounded). 


Similarly, as the S.D. in our sample is 6.0 for DOM and 7.0 for 
LOV (both rounded), the interval is 0.6 and 0.7 respectively. 


For example, taking our male norms, the DOM standard score of 
50 corresponds to the interval 2.5 to 3.0. The LOV standard score 
of 50 corresponds to the interval —1.7 to —1.1. The DOM standard 
score of 60 corresponds to the interval 8.5 to 9.0, i.e. one S.D. higher. 
The LOV standard score of 60 corresponds to the interval 5.3 to 5.9, 
one S.D. higher. 


Therefore, in all, our norms run from +3 S.D. to —3 S.D., which 
equals a standard score range of 80 to 20. 


TABLE II 


INTERPERSONAL DIAGNOSIS ADJECTIVAL CHECK LIST 
UNIVERSITY NORMS 1962 


MALES 
Standard Standard 
Score DOM LOV DOM LOV Score 

80 20.5 21.0 19.3 19.9 19 24 12 4 aS 49 
79 19.9 20.4 18.6 19.2 1.3 18 .— 3l),— 25 48 
78 19.3 19.8 17.9 18.5 0.7 12 —38 — 32 47 
77 18.7 19.2 17.2 17.8 0.1 06 —45)— 39 46 
76 18.1 18.6 16.5 17.1 ~ (305 0.0 —52 — 46 45 
uD 17.5 18.0 15.8 16.4;.—11 —06 —59 —53 44 
74 16.9 17.4 abate 15.7 —17 —12 —66 — 6.0 43 
73 16.3 16.8 14.4 150 .o-.20°— 18. — 7.3 /— 6.7 42 
72 15:7 16.2 13.7 143°°.—29 —24 —80 —74 41 
ak 1 Hs ak 15.6 13.0 136 —35 —30 —8s87 — 81 40 
70 14.5 15.0 12:3 129, —41°'—.36. .—.94..— 8.8 39 
69 13.9 14.4 11.6 1222 —47 —42 —101 — 95 38 
68 13.3 13.8 10.9 11.5 —53 —48 —108 —10.2 37 
67 2.7 13.2 10.2 108 —59 —54 —115 —109 36 
66 12.1 12.6 9.5 101 —65 —60 —122 —116 35 
65 11.5 12.0 8.8 94 —T71 —66 —129 —12.3 34 
64 10.9 11.4 8.1 87 —71.7 —72 —13.6 —13.0 33 
63 10.3 10.8 7.4 80 —83 —78 —143 —13.7 32 
62 9.7 10.2 6.7 73 —89 —84 —15.0 —144 31 
61 9.1 9.6 6.0 66 —95 —90 —15.7 —15.1 30 
60 8.5 9.0 a 59 —101 —96 —164 —158 29 
59 7.9 8.4 4.6 52) 10.7 —102. °° —171 —16.5 28 
58 13 7.8 3.9 45 —113 —108 —17.8 —172 27 
57 6.7 7.2 cue 3:38). —119"=11.4 1918.5 17.9 26 
56 6.1 6.6 2.0 31 —125 —12.0 —19.2 —186 25 
55 5.5 6.0 1.8 24 —131 —126 —19.9 —19.3 24 
54 49 5.4 11 17. —13.7 —132 . —20.6. —20.0 23 
53 4.3 4.8 0.4 10 —143 —138  —21.3 —20.7 22 
52 si 42 "=2'03 03 —149 —144 —22.0 —214 21 
51 3.1 36 —10 —04 —155 —150 —22.7 —22.1 20 
50 2.5 30 —17 —1.1 
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TABLE III 


INTERPERSONAL DIAGNOSIS ADJECTIVAL CHECK LIST 
UNIVERSITY NORMS 1962 


FEMALES 
Standard Standard 
Score DOM LOV DOM LOV Score 

80 18.0 18.5 20.9 215 —06 —01 —08 —02 49 
79 17.4 17.9 20.2 208 —12 —07 —15 —09 48 
78 16.8 17.3 19.5 ees — 13 — 22 — 16 47 
77 16.2 16.7 18.8 1994 —24 —19 —29 — 23 46 
76 15.6 16.1 18.1 16:5 Wess 2-0, = 2.5 23-6, —23.0 45 
75 15.0 155 17.4 180 —36 —31 —43 — 3.7 44 
74 14.4 14.9 16.7 17.3 —42 — 37%. —50 —4A4 43 
73 13.8 14.3 16.0 16.699 — 438.-— 43%. — 5.7° — 51 42 
72 13.2 13.7, 15.3 159 —54 —49 —64 —58 41 
71 12.6 13.1 14.6 1.2 —60 —55 —71 —65 40 
70 12.0 12.5 13.9 i457 — 66> —-6.1° © —7,8* 72 39 
69 11.4 11.9 13.2 13,89) 7.2) —670°>— 85 —75 38 
68 10.8 11.3 12.5 13.1 —78 —73 —92 — 86 37 
67 10.2 10.7 11.8 1224 —84 —79 —99 —93 36 
66 9.6 10.1 eM 117 —90 —85 —10.6 —10.0 35 
65 9.0 9.5 10.4 110 —96 —91 —113 —10.7 34 
64 8.4 8.9 9.7 10.3 :—102 —9.7 —120 —114 33 
63 7.8 8.3 9.0 96 —I10.8 —103 —12.7 —12.1 32 
62 ta he 8.3 89° —114 —109 —134 —128 31 
61 6.6 7.1 7.6 62... .-—-12.0) —115 141 —135 30 
60 6.0 6.5 6.9 75 —126 —121 —148 —142 29 
59 5.4 5.9 6.2 68 —13.2 —12.7 —155 —149 28 
58 4.8 5.3 5.5 61 —13.8 —133 —162 —15.6 27 
57 4.2 4.7 48 54 —144 —139 —169 —163 26 
56 3.6 4.1 4.1 47 —15.0 —145  —17.6 —17.0 25 
55 3.0 3.5 3.4 40 —156 —151 —183 —17.7 24 
54 2.4 2.9 2.7 33 —162 —15.7 —19.0 —184 23 
53 1.8 2.3 2.0 26 —168 —163  —19.7 —19.1 22 
52 ee Li 13 19 —174 —169 -—204 —198 21 
51 0.6 1.1 0.6 12 —180 —17.5 —211 —205 20 
50 0.0 05 — 0.1 0.5 


When the summary indices are plotted the university group 
falls into the octants indicated in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 
INTERPERSONAL OCTANTS (LEARY’S NORMS) 


AP BC DE FG HI JK LM NO = 


UC AL Ee ee ae 21 43 8 7 6 2 4 9 100 
MINTY, WOMBLE ince rnnine, 25 eA 10 11 ft 6 8 12 100 
oon tole IS SRE Ne ede eae 46 64 18 18 13 8 12 21 200 
SE ES Ve tee: ee ee ee one) 132 9 9 65 4 6 105 100 
Leary’s Medical 

Control Group % ....... pert (Ube dak ti ‘| 5 Ses eee el aU 

(N = 41) 
Leary’s Psychiatric 

Clinic Admission 


Group % (N = 207) inte eiUae elo. LU Oo, ale tine ld AU 
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TABLE V 
INTERPERSONAL OCTANTS (STUDENT NORMS) 
AP \BCFP DES (FG tTHIy JK > LM NO > 


Male: (2.320) Sie ee eee 10 20 12 6 13 18 10 11 100 

Female vai = alee tek 11 16 9 14 9 15 12 14 100 

> eT RS: ee aS 21 36 21 20 22 33 22 25 200 

hy RR es 8 EA NL we Wes 10.5 19 10.5 10 11 16.5 11 125 100 
Discussion 


It is interesting to compare the university students with two of 
Leary’s groups. The first of the latter is a group of non-psychiatric 
hospital patients. The second a group of undifferentiated psychiatric 
patients tested on admission to the clinic. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant difference is to be found in the large percentage of educa- 
tion students to be found in octants AP and BC and the small 
amounts to be found in octants HI, JK and LM. Thus teachers-in- 
training see themselves to be strong, competitive, authoritative types 
rather than as self-effacing, docile and cooperative within the frame- 
work of Leary’s norms. It would be useful to discover whether or 
not students enrolled in other faculties perceive themselves similarly. 


The octant distribution of the student sample (on Leary’s norms) 
is significantly different at the 0.001 level of X? from an a priori 
expectation of even distribution throughout the octants. 


When the summary indices are computed from the student’s 
own norms a change of distribution naturally takes place as can be 
seen from Table V. This distribution is not (statistically) signific- 
antly different from the expected even distribution. However, two 
octants, BC as before, and, paradoxically, JK contain rather higher 
percentages than the others. 

In conclusion we may note what Leary says about these octant 
types. 

“Competitive, self-enhancing behavior pulls envy, distrust, in- 
feriority feelings, and respectful admiration from others. In the 
language of the interpersonal system, BC provokes G H I J. 

The adaptive person who uses this security operation in a 
sensitive manner wins the admiration and flattering envy of others. 
They look up to him and pay him the tribute of a grudging envious 
approval. It may be helpful to contrast the interpersonal world 
created by the competitive person with the response which the ex- 
ecutive, dominating person (AP) provokes. The latter is more con- 
ventional and responsible in his use of power. He tends to train 
others to obedience or loving respect. The competitive person 
strives to impress others that he has what they want. There is 
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more disaffiliative motive in his approach and he generally receives 
therefore a passively hostile, negative submission.” (1, p. 334) 


“Docility pulls strong, helpful leadership from others. De- 
pendence provokes nurturance—J.K. pulls AP and NO from others. 


If a person acts in a poignant, helpless, respectful manner, he 
trains others to offer help, advice and direction. He who asks tends 
to get taught. These subjects tell others by means of their reflexes 
that they are weak-and-friendly. They thereby provoke others to 
be strong-and-friendly.” (1, p. 293) 

If, in fact, students presenting these descriptions behave, in the 
future, in the same way as they see themselves behaving now, we 
might well doubt their capacity to teach successfully. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION AND USE OF A GUIDANCE 
ATTITUDE SCALE 


C. SAFRAN 
Director of Special Education and 
Supervisor of Guidance 
Calgary 


This article will introduce the reader to a locally constructed 
Guidance Attitude Scale and to report on some experimental find- 
ings on its use. 


Purpose of the Attitude Scale and Theoretical Implications 


Guidance programs have had relatively few evaluative studies 
to point out their strengths and weaknesses. It was partially in 
answer to this need that the Guidance Department of the Calgary 
Public School Board decided to investigate, by some reasonably 
scientific means, the efficiency of the guidance program in the 
schools. One way to evaluate the program would be to determine 
students’ attitudes toward guidance. It would appear that should 
one wish to know how individuals feel about some particular psy- 
chological object, the best procedure would be to ask them directly. 
This might be a satisfactory approach in some instances when one 
wishes to classify groups into those with favorable attitudes, those 
with unfavorable attitudes, and those who are doutbful. Unfortun- 
ately, the reluctance of many individuals to express themselves 
publicly on some issues, especially in the school, seems to rule out 
this possibility. Edwards discusses an experiment with college 
students’ attitudes toward proposed legislation intended to provide 
cash bonuses to war veterans. He states: 


“Half of the individuals interviewed were asked directly about their 
attitudes toward the bill. The others were given a sheet marked “Secret 
Ballot” and a pencil and were asked to check whether they were in 
favor of or against the bill. The ballot was then folded by the individual 
and inserted by him into a box plainly labeled “Secret Ballot Box”. It 
was found that many more “don’t know” responses were obtained by direct 
questioning than by the use of the secret ballot and that the proportion of 
individuals saying that they had unfavorable attitudes toward the bill was 
much higher for the secret ballot group than the direct question group.” 
Many people also have mixed feeling about certain issues. There 
may be considerable ambivalence present, and upon the spur of the 
moment and in response to a direct question, objectivity and insight 
may be lost. Payne in his book, “The Art of Asking Questions”, 
also queries the value of this method. 
Suggestions have frequently been made that the problem of 
investigating attitudes may be accomplished by direct observation of 
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behavior. This approach would require competent psychologically 
trained observers. In many cases, behavior is designed to conceal 
true feeling and in most instances there is no necessary one-to-one 
correspondence between overt behavoir and attitudes. 


The usefulness of psychological tests in education and research 
are well known. Attitude scales, if well constructed, may be con- 
sidered a psychological appraisal which will give a quick and con- 
venient measure of attitudes of large groups of people. 


An attitude may be defined as the degree of positive or negative 
affect associated with some psychological object. A psychological 
object means any symbol, phrase, person, institution or program to- 
ward which people can differ, with respect to positive or negative 
affect. Edwards states: 


“In the literature of psychology, the terms affect and feeling are used 
interchangeably. An individual who has associated positive affect or 
feeling with some psychological object is said to like the object or to have a 
favorable attitude toward the object. An individual who has associated 
negative affect with the same psychological object would be said to dislike 
that object or to have an unfavorable attitude toward the object.” 

A Guidance Attitude Scale, properly constructed, would then 


present the “feeling tone” of the student toward this area. 


Construction of the Scale 


In constructing the Guidance Attitude Scale, the method of 
paired comparisons was first suggested. However, if comparative 
judgments were to be made for each pair of statements, then judges 


(n—1) 
2 


would require 4,950 comparative judgments and this would appear 
to be too difficult a task; hence, the method of equal-appearing in- 
tervals was decided upon. 

One hundred statements dealing with favorable and unfavorable 
attitudes toward Guidance were submitted for judges to rate. These 
statements were previously selected by guidance counsellors who 
had heard all of them expressed by students at one time or another. 
The statements were mimeographed with a pictorial continuum of 
favorability-unfavorability appearing below each item. 


Forty-one Alberta educators, actively engaged in Guidance or 
concerned with the problem, were invited to act as judges. Super- 
intendents, Supervisors of Guidance, Department of Education of- 
ficials, Visiting Teachers and Active Counsellors, participated in the 
judging of items. They were asked to circle the letter that best 
described each statement on the unfavorable continuum as illustrat- 
ed below, e.g. statement—‘‘Guidance confuses students”. 
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A B GC D E F G H I a K 
Unfavorable “Neutral” Favorable 


The median or scale value and the Q value for each statement was 
determined and those items, whose semi-interquartile ranges were 
too great, were eliminated. A Q value of 2.5 was used as a criterion 
for discarding the item. 


Forty-four statements were retained and twenty-two were 
placed in Scale A with comparable Form Scale B being construct- 


TABLE I 


A GUIDANCE ATTITUDE SCALE “A” 
WITH SCALE VALUES ADDED 


Please place a check mark (\/) in front of the statements you agree with. 
Those you do not agree with leave blank. 


Scale 
Value 


2 The help received from guidance is not usually worth the time 

or effort expended. 

. Guidance has a definite influence for the better on pupils with 

poor behavior. 

. Guidance has no influence on the poorly adjusted person. 

Guidance prevents many unpleasant situations; the idea that 

prevention has more value than cure. 

Some teachers think guidance is a waste of time; others think 

the counsellor can solve all problems. 

. Most counsellor think they know it all. 

Guidance tries to answer and solve various problems that a 

student has such as vocational choice, study habits, adjustment, 

etc. 

) 8. Guidance confuses students. 

) 9. Guidance helps the student become better adjusted to his home 
and school life. 

4 ( ) 10. Guidance should be in the hands of the classroom teacher who 

knows the pupil best. 


“eo at Ce aie -o a 
a —_ —_—"~ — —_— 
NO oo PO NM eH 


11. Guidance enables one to understand one’s actions. 

12. Guidance is not as important as mathematics or science. 

13. Guidance helps some students but disturbs others. 

14. Proper guidance can affect the future success of a student. 

15. AERA gt depends too much on the personality of the guidance 

teacher. 

16. Guidance counsellors have years of training and experience 
which is of help to us. 

. Guidance helps individuals stabilize their own thinking. 

18. Guidance is so unrealistic when dealing with many problems. 

19. Guidance makes pupils feel they are important individuals. 

20. Most counsellors are poorly trained and do not help much in 

giving us educational and/or vocational information. 

21. When a pupil causes a disturbance in class he should be turned 

over to the guidance counsellor for counselling. 

22. In our schools we have received insufficient vocational inform- 

ation. 


— 


ay 
a a | wonc J Aon aie 


aS — PLN LON LOS -o LOE LO LON LO 
4 — Se Ne Se Se” 4 SY Oe’ SN ee” 
_ 
J 
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ed of the remaining twenty-two items. Each scale then contained 
twenty-two items ranging in scale value from A (above—unfavor- 
able) to K (above—favorable). Therefore, there were two items of 
each weight or value retained in Scales A and B. The Guidance 
Attitude Scale A is presented in Table I. 


Reliability of the Scale 


Table II indicates the reliability of the scale. Two different re- 
liability measures were obtained. One coefficient was based on the 
test-retest correlation and the others used the split-half measure. 


TABLE II 


COEFFICIENTS OF RELIABILITY FOR A HIGH SCHOOL— 
GRADE XII SAMPLE 


Year N : Type of Coefficient 
Coefficient r 
1961 273 Split-half 72 
1962 212 Split-half 85 
1963 323 Split-half 85 
1963 110 Test-retest 87 


Coefficients of reliability ranged from .72 to .85 using the split- 
half approach and .87 with the test-retest correlation. 


Validity of the Scale 


No attempt has been made to determine a measure of empirical 
validity. The validity of this scale must be considered on a rational 
basis. This would imply that the test must have both measures of 
content and construct validity. The content validity of the scale is 
apparent because the judgments of qualified experts in the field of 
guidance were considered in its construction and in the selection of 
items. By the same token there is a degree of construct validity in 
the scale as well, because both content and construct validity are 
often closely interwoven. Since the terms concept and construct 
validity are used interchangeably one most search for guidance con- 
cepts in this scale. Each item in the test deals with guidance matters 
and the concept of guidance is constantly at the fore. Hence, the 
scale does have some degree of content and construct validity. Mea- 
sures to determine empirical validity will be attempted later. 
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Experimental Findings 


The Guidance Attitude Scale A was administered in three senior 
high schools in June, 1963. Only Grade XII students were sampled. 
The questionnaires were answered anonymously. It had been pre- 
viously administered in 1961 and 1962, but no attempt had been made 
to appraise results. In analyzing the data a frequency count was 
made of each of the twenty-two items on the scale and the two 
items of the same value were combined, e.g., the two frequencies 
of scale value 2, and two frequencies of scale value 10, ete. Spear- 
man rank difference correlations were obtained between an ideal 
rank order and the rank order based on frequency counts of each 
school. Table III indicates the correlation obtained. 


TABLE III 
RANK DIFFERENCE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN AN IDEAL RANK AND RANKS OBTAINED 
IN THREE SCHOOLS 


Ideal Rank vs. Rank Correlation 
Coefficients (rho) 
School I CN 5100) ASH 
School II (N = 140) 17 
School II CNies145) 85 


It would appear from this table that School I approximates the 
ideal rank much more closely than the other two and one would 
infer that the attitude toward guidance in School I is more favorable 
than the others sampled. 


It is possible to determine the significance of differences between 
the coefficients by using Fisher’s “z” transformation for correlation 
coefficients but this would have little value in the study. There- 
fore, in order to obtain the most information possible from the study, 
the results of the three schools were graphed (Figure I) against an 
ideal rank order and coefficients of profile similarity were obtained 
using the Du Mas Formula rps=2 (S/T—.50). (rps=coefficient of 
profile similarity where S represents the number of corresponding 
pairs of segments exhibiting similar slope. T represents the total 
number of segments in the profile.) , 


In the facing figure, T=10 (total number of segments). In com- 
paring profiles of School I and H, S=6, (corresponding pairs of 
segments exhibiting similar slopes) and 

rps = 2(S/T—.50) (Du Mas) 
= 2(6/10—.50) = .20) 
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ATTITUDE SCALE "A" PROFILE OF THREE SCHOOLS IN COMPARING RANK ORDERS 
rT AGAINST AN IDEAL RANK ORDER 


Oo o™ oo 


OBTAINED RANK ORDER 


2 School II wseoe 


, st School III --=- 
LM Wesnereh (ees CPROMIT Tous Be 4.9 NNO. 14 
{DEAL RANK ORDER 
Table IV presents the values of the coefficients of profile similar- 
ity of the obtained data. 


TABLE IV 


COEFFICIENT OF PROFILE SIMILARITY (rps) BETWEEN 
THE THREE SCHOOLS IN THE SAMPLE 


Coeff. of Profile Similarity 


Schools (rps) 
Lewsevil 20 
IT? vse -iit .80* 

Ali ives<T1l 40 


*rejected at 1% level. 


The obtained values were checked against the results in the Du 
Mas Tablet and the null hypothesis accepted or rejected. When 
T—10, rps must be at least .62 in order to reject the null hypothesis 
at the 5% level of confidence and .80 to repect this hypothesis at 
the 1% level of confidence. The null hypothesis in this case 
states that the true value of rps = 0 or that there is no similarity 
between profiles. 


Under these circumstances, and by the novel use of a coefficient 
of profile similarity, it was noticed that School I and School III 


1. Du Mas F. M.—‘‘The Coefficients of Profile Similarity’, Journal Clinical Psychology, 
Volume V, Number 2, 1949, pp 123-131, Table II, pp 130. 
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were not too dissimilar in profile. The general acceptance of a 
favorable attitude toward guidance in Schools I and III were deter- 
mined from rank difference correlation, but School II lagged signifi- 
cantly behind in favorability. 


Future Research on the Attitude Scale 


Research will subsequently be conducted to determine the 
scalibility of these measures (Scales A and B) according to the 
Guttman criterion for unidimensional scales. Attempts will also 
be made to validate the scales empirically. 


Summary 


This article has introduced a Guidance Attitude Scale to mea- 
sure a favorable or unfavorable feeling on the part of the students 
to guidance in the schools. 


The scale appears to be reasonably reliable and valid for further 
experimentation purposes. 


The use of a coefficient of profile similarity was introduced to 
assist in the evaluation of the obtained data. 
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EXPERIMENTAL TESTS OF TWO HYPOTHESES 
CONCERNING NORMALIZATION* OF FORM 
PERCEPTION 


Harvey W. ZINGLE AND Rontanp A. LAMBERT 


Problem 


Experience with school difficulties and other types of learning 
problems has shown that visual memory is one of the important 
factors to be considered. Binet was obviously aware of the import- 
ance of visual memory in school achievement when making his 
intelligence scale, and consequently he included in his scale a ““mem- 
ory for designs” item which supposedly measured visual memory. 
The importance which Binet and his successors placed on visual 
memory is even more apparent when one realizes that this item was 
kept in the scale even though its biserial correlation with the total 
test is only .28 (McNemar, 1942, p.178). But if visual memory is an 
important factor in academic achievement, and if the Stanford-Binet 
is a good predictor of academic achievement, then the correlation 
between a visual memory item and the total score of the tests 
should be high. There is obviously a paradox here. Either visual 
memory is not important in school achievement or Binet’s “memory 
for design” item does not measure visual memory validly. 


Jones‘ (6) factor analysis of the Stanford-Binet helps to some- 
what resolve this paradox. Jones extracted ten factors from the 
matrix of item intercorrelations by the methods of centroid factor 
analyses described by Thurstone. Even though two of the ten 
factors he found are memory factors, neither of these factors has a 
significant loading on the “memory for design” item. Jones’ “care- 
fulness factor” which he suggests is a reflection of “the ability care- 
fully and precisely to perceive the details of a spatial configuration” 
has a loading of .46 on this item. Consideration of Jones’ findings 
seriously questions the unidimensionality of the skill measured by 
this item. Careful analysis of the item suggests that the skills in- 
volved include both perceptual and memory components. These 
skills involve perceptual discriminations in identifying and differ- 
entiating the figure. They also involve remembering. The memory, 
however, must be guided by accurate perception of the form. 

It is generally agreed that the perception of form is dependent 
both upon the objective relationships of the stimulus qualities, and 
also upon the interpretations and organization given to these by 
the observer during the act of perception. 


*Altering something in such a way as to make it normal or in accord with an accepted 
norm (English and English, 1958, p. 349). 
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Recognizing the jointly perceptual and memory nature of the 
“memory for designs” task has led the authors of this study to under- 
take the testing of the following hypotheses: 


1. The tendency to normalize form perception is more intimately 
related to mental age than chronological age. 


2. The extent to which students normalize form perception is 
inversely related to the degree to which a child has learned 
to verbalize. 


One subsidiary aim was: to examine the significance of sex dif- 
ferences in the tendency to normalize form perception. 


Related Studies 


Using geometric forms, Bender(1) has made clinical interpreta- 
tions of the development of copying in children. She found develop- 
ment in reproduction with age. However, she has not reported on 
the relation of this development to mental age. 


Line (7) found growth in form perception with age and also with 


Spearman’s “g”. The observed inter-correlations for 150 children 
66 99 


aged seven to fourteen years were: .74 between “g” and form percep- 
tion; .36 between age and form perception. 


Smith (9) generalized that, with an increase in age, perception is 
more complex. By this he meant that there is development in the 
ability to see and understand detail. 


Townsend (11) postulated that copying skill was dependent upon 
a combination of form perception, from comprehension, and motor 
skill. He found correlation of copying with form perception to be 
significantly higher than the correlation of copying with any motor 
ability. He concluded from this that form perception may be con- 
sidered as more influential in copying than motor abilities. 


Osterreith (Vernon, 1952) found that when children of four 
years and upwards were asked to copy a complex meaningless 
figure, the drawings of the youngest children were extremely vague, 
and consisted of a few details dotted about irregularly. At later 
ages, the children made increasingly exact copies of details, but these 
were made without any idea of the pattern of the whole. Osterreith 
suggests that it seemed the child perceived the details separately, 
without any relation to one another, or to the total structure. It was 
not till eleven to twelve years of age that the child began to draw a 
structural whole within which the details were integrated. If the 
children were asked to find and recognize in the diagram parts 
drawn and presented separately, the younger ones identified the 
characteristic and outstanding details with fair ease. Less outstand- 
ing details were recognized from the ages of seven to nine years. 
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But the main outlines of the total structure were, however, not 
identified till nine to ten years of age. Vernon(12) in attempting 
to explain Osterreith’s findings says: 


It seemed that the child as he grew older developed an idea of the gen- 
eral outline structure, and it was this that he perceived and recognized; 
whereas the younger child saw an undifferentiated mass dominated by a 
few outstanding details. (Vernon, 1952, p. 35). 

Gestalt psychologists have pointed out the factor of similarity in 
the formation of a gestalt. Honkavaara(5) set out to show that the 
law of similarity does not function with the same force in the per- 
ceptual organization of a backward child as in that of a bright child. 
In order to do this she conducted a series of investigations with 
five to eight year old elementary school children. Her results sug- 
gest that the principle of similarity in grouping of similar objects, 
in grasping of figures formed by dots, and as a requirement of uni- 
formity is connected with mental development, the younger children 
show poorer performances than the older ones, and also the back- 
ward children are poorer than the bright ones at the same chrono- 
logical age level. 


Experimental Design 


Sample. The subjects used in this study were drawn from the 
University Clinic. During the three years prior to March, 1961, ap- 
proximately 300 children were tested on the Stanford-Binet Intel- 
ligence Scale; of the 300 students tested, 189 attempted the “memory 
for designs” item. These students became the subjects of this study. 


Cases referred to the Clinic for study come from all walks of life 
and in socio-economic status represent a fair cross-section of the 
population. The age range of the subjects was from five to seven- 
teen years of age. 

TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS BY CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 


Age Spee hg Bhs | 10} 11 | 12 | 13 | 14] 15 | 16 | 17 | Total 
| 
Pew 2 facceen 11) 9/10) 3] 43 °0) O11 | «67 
Boys | 0] 11] 13 12 | 18|/211/16/18/ 5| 4/ 1[{ 1 | 2) 122 
Biel 20 | 32} 32} 25|28] 8] 8] 1 1 3 | 189 
ne | 


Of the 189 subjects, 122 were boys and 67 girls. The mean S-B LQ. 
was 105.69 and the standard deviation was 21.8. In an attempt to see 
if the I.Q. scores were normally distributed in the sample a chi- 
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square goodness of fit test was performed. The results of the test are 
shown in Table II and Table III. The value of X? is 7.47. On the basis 
of this chi-square it may be concluded that the sample was randomly 
drawn from a normal population. 


TABLE II 


CALCULATION OF NORMAL DISTRIBUTION FREQUENCIES 
FOR STANFORD-BINET 1.Q.’s 


qo) 
8 
Observed § : 8 § 8 : 4 5 
pa | Ad SA eed ol ic ete 
150-150 ee es. 1) 
140SG hoes 9) 060 | 11 
Fold bi 3) econ AO 14 | 139.5 33.81 1.551 | 940 078 | 15 
1202120 it dock 24 | 129.5 23.81 1.092 | .862 122 | 23 
110211988 ae ens ua9119.5 13.81 633 | .740 172 Pelphae 
1002109" 1 | 46 | 109.5 3.81 175 | .568 179 | 34 
00-99 aad ichh it 24 995 | —619 | — 284 | .389 159 | 30 
BOTe0 ee me | 19 895°) 16:19 0)" 743° 4? 1230 115 | 22 
T0579 be Akt cans 4) e705 ele PC 1028 ote 20 Lied oe115 115 | 22 
GOS GON cee 4) 
B= 50pe oa eee 4) 
A049 eee 3) 
302139 beds | 2) 
‘Total (A cindees ae 189 | 1.000 | 189 


Presentation and Scoring. The 189 subjects were each given the 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale in the usual manner. The intel- 
ligence scores were also calculated in the prescribed manner. Since 
it is the “memory for designs” item (Figure I) which is of concern 
in this study a brief explanation as to the manner of giving this item 
follows: 
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TABLE III 


GOODNESS OF FIT OF NORMAL FREQUENCIES TO 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF STANFORD-BINET 


LQ.’s 
iim. i. > 
LQ. 140- 15910. Bi ge -129/110- 19300-08 109|90- a 80- 30- Total 
Observed | | | 
Frequency 10 14 24 35 46 244-19 1 17 189 
Expected 
Frequency | 11 15 23 32 34 30 | 22 | 22 189 
ted + es wn <  eale paleg Ap ed eg 
| | | | | | 
ee ce et tech clean 
| .09 : 07 | 04 | .28 | 4.24 nao | 41 14 XesTaT 


After having given the subject paper and pencil the examiner 
introduces the test with the words: “This card has two drawings on 
it. I am going to show them to you for ten seconds, then I will take 
the card away and let you draw from memory what you have seen.” 
(Terman and Merrill, 1960, p. 93). The card is then held for ten 
seconds at right angles to the child’s line of vision. The subject re- 
produces the designs at the expiration of the ten seconds. 


The plan of scoring this item was different from that suggested 
by the Manual of the Stanford-Binet in that only the one Figure 
(Figure I) was used and also only full credit or no credit was given. 
In the cases where no credit was given the raters decided whether 
this was because the subject normalized or did not normalize. 
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FIGURE 2. 
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In order to determine to what extent there may have been differ- 


ent scoring by different judges two independent judges were used. 
No difference was observed, and so there seemed little advantage 


in adapting a more detailed and unwieldy system. 


ing the following scores: 


Le 


Findings 


An examination of the validity of this item was made by calculat- 


point biserial correlation between M.A. and passing the item 
+.40 
point biserial correlation between I.Q. and passing the item 
+.24 
point biserial correlation between C.A. and passing the item 
+.16 


Johnson’s Index of Discrimination between high and low groups 


aA 


The means and standard deviation of the chronological age, 


mental age, and I.Q. for the 189 subjects of this study are reported in 
Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGE, MENTAL AGE, AND IQ. 


FOR THE SAMPLE 


Mean 
Cis SOS Ue EAE 10 yrs. 5 mo. 
MEAS Baden carts eee 10 yrs. 10 mo. 
EC) OTs AIS lee See 105.7 
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Standard 
deviation 


2 yrs. 7 mo. 
2 yrs. 10 mo. 
21.8 


FORM PERCEPTION 


SEPTEMBER, 1963 


Sn eGR“ mec pee ee ee ee Ee Le 


68°52 19°¢6 GFZ ST'60T Z'ST GIT 0 penne OT 
‘oul py ‘SIA 2 ‘oul 9 ‘sak 6 ‘owl [ ‘sak 2 ‘OW [ ‘SIé TT ‘oul g ‘SIA Z ‘oul G ‘SIA gp [een vIn 
‘oul Zg ‘SIA ¢ ‘oul [ ‘SIA QT *OUIMT T= ‘TA ST ‘our g ‘SIA QT ‘oul FP ‘SIA Z "OUP | [SEAS [io ee aa Aes 
— uonemeq | ues |  uoTerAcg ueayy] -  uojemeq ueayy 
Prepueys prepueys prepueys 
(9 = N) pezipeuaoyy oN (09 = N) pozjueunoyy 
pered (€9 = N) pesseg 
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“VW “WO FHL JO SNOILVIATG GUVANVLS GNV SNVGIN 


A &STavy, 
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Sixty-three of the 189 persons tested were rated by the two 
independent judges as having successfully reproduced the figure. 
Of the 126 subjects who failed, 60 failed because they normalized and 
66 failed for some other reason. The means and standard deviation 
of the chronological age, mental age, and I.Q. for the three groups 
are shown in Table V. 


It is evident from an inspection of Table V that the mean I.Q. of 
the students who failed because they normalized is not significantly 
less than the mean I.Q. of the students who passed. The students 
who failed the item for some other reason have a mean I.Q. which is 
approximately 15 I.Q. points lower than either the normalizing or 
the passing group. A further inspection of Table V makes obvious 
the fact that although the mean I.Q. of the normalizing group is 
nearly identical to the mean I.Q. of the passing group the dispersion 
of I.Q. scores of the normalizing group is much larger. The F ratio 
of the two variances is 1.9. This is significant at the .01 level of 
significance. This finding would lead one to speculate that the 
passing group is a much more homogeneous group than the normaliz- 
ing group. It is also obvious from this finding, as well as from an 
inspection of the original data, that some very bright subjects are 
failing the item because they normalize. 


When the subjects who failed the item because they normalized 
are compared with those subjects who failed for some other reason 
the fact that the tendency to normalize is correlated with mental 
age becomes evident. The point biserial correlation coefficient be- 
tween normalizing and mental age of the failure group is .39. The 
point biserial correlation between normalizing and I.Q. of the fail- 
ures is .30 and the point biserial correlation between normalizing 
and chronological age is only .02. The difference in correlation be- 
tween normalizing and mental age is significant at the .01 level of 
significance from that of the correlation between normalizing and 
chronological age. The first hypothesis is clearly upheld. 


The second hypothesis was stated as follows: The extent to 
which students normalize form perception is inversely related to the 
degree to which a child has learned to verbalize. It is hypothesized 
that the subjects who pass the item verbalize (to themselves) some- 
what as follows: ‘a small rectangle in a larger rectangle with lines 
from the smaller going out to the corners of the larger with the lines 
on the right shorter than the ones on the left.” It is hypothesized 
that the subjects who normalize verbalize incompletely. Perhaps 
they say to themselves: “a small rectangle in a larger rectangle 
with lines from the smaller going out to the corners of the larger.” 
But they fail to verbalize the last idea about the lines on the right 
side being shorter. 
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It is difficult to conceive a test which would accurately measure 
the degree of functional verbalization. However, it seems feasible 
to assume that the degree of verbalization is dependent upon vocabu- 
lary. Acordingly, I.Q. and vocabulary score were correlated for 
the normalizing group and the passing group. This was done for 
the subjects who had mental ages over twelve because these sub- 
jects should, on the basis of test theory, pass this item but failed to 
do so. 


The product moment correlation between I.Q. and vocabulary 
for the normalizing group was .34 while the correlation between I.Q. 
and vocabulary for the passing group was .50. The difference be- 
tween these two correlations is significant at the .01 level of signifi- 
cance. 


A chi-square test was performed to determine whether the ob- 
served differences between the sexes, in tendency to normalize were 
significant. No indication of any difference was found. 


Conclusions 


1. The tendency to normalize form perception is more intimately 
related to mental age than to chronological age. 

2. Students between the ages of seven and seventeen, who have 
mental ages over twelve years, tend to normalize form perception 
if they are relatively weak in verbalizing skills. Students between 
the ages of seven and seventeen who have mental ages over twelve 
years, tend to perceive form accurately if they have well developed 
verbalizing skills. 

3. There is no sex differences in the tendency to normalize form 
perception. 
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SOCIAL CLASS AND NINTH GRADE EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT IN CALGARY 


THomAs E. LInTon anp DonaALp F. SwIrt 
University of Alberta, Calgary 


There has long been concern among educators about the influence 
of socio-economic status on the academic ability and achievement of 
the public school students(1). Ample evidence has been drawn 
from various U.S. studies to indicate correlations between these 
factors. The intention of this paper is to present some data on the 
Canadian Schools. The actual data for this article was drawn* from 
a larger study at present being carried out by the writers at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, in Calgary.** It is hoped that this presentation 
will be viewed tentatively until the larger sample has been examin- 
ed for these relationships. 


In many ways, the Canadian educational system is similar to the 
American. Both systems are committed to a publicly supported 
mass educational enterprise. In both countries, the education sys- 
tem serves as an important “ladder” for social and economic ad- 
vancement. This “social ladder” is open to all students to the extent 
that they are able to meet the intellecutal and social requirements 
of the school system. The schools reward those individuals who 
successfully meet these expectations, and punish, through failure, 
those students who do not. 

The assumption is commonly made that failure in the school sys- 
tem is primarily a product of low capacity in combination with an 
inadequate amount of academic motivation. However, studies of the 
American education system have indicated that social class is a 
major selective factor in the sorting-out process (2). Havighurst and 
Janke have shown that the failing group is likely to be drawn pre- 
dominantly from the lower socio-economic groups in society (3). 
That is, there is a direct relationship between academic achievement 
and social position. I.Q. is usually found to have a similar, but less 
powerful relationship with social class position (4). 


A study by Sexton (5) in a large American City found that there 
was a close relationship between achievement and I.Q. test scores, 
and parental income. Low income was directly related to low LQ. 
and low achievement scores. As family income increased, so did 
the I.Q. and achievement scores of the students from those families. 


*The material for this paper was prepared by Mr. D. Jensen, Mrs. A. Jeppeson, and 
Mrs. P. Westcott who are assisting in the larger study. 

**The study was made possible by a grant from the Alberta Advisory Council for 
Educational Research. 
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All schools above $7,000 (parent income) are achieving above grade level 
—All school below $7,000 income are achieving below grade level—In 
general achievement scores tend to go up as income levels go up (6). 

All income groups below $7,000 have (I.Q.) scores of less than 4.00 (or less 

than “C” rating). All income groups over $7,000 have ratings of better than 

“C” scores. (1.Q. scores) tend to go up as income goes up (7). 

Sexton argues that achievement and I.Q. scores are primarily 
derivatives of the students’ social class position. Despite this the 
scores are commonly used to judge a student’s potential level of per- 
formance. 

I.Q. scores provide an easy answer to questions raised about the perform- 

ance levels of lower income children. Those looking for an easy way out 

can claim that the blame for low achievement lies with the child and not 
with the school or the home or society. The child is simply not smart 
enough to learn much in school, and his I.Q. proves it(8). 

The problem is not the tests themselves, but rather what Sexton 
feels to be their misuse in the placement of students. When low 1.Q. 
and achievement scores are used to channel lower class children into 
preparation for subordinate vocational roles, the school may be 
fulfilling an important role in the reduction of social mobility. 


Those who devise these tests—are usually well aware of the limitations of 
their products. But school people rarely are; even when they are told that 
the tests do not measure native intelligence, they persist in acting as before, 
judging and categorizing students according to I.Q. scores, and what is pre- 
sumed to be their built-in mental capacity—because these tests are persis- 
tently misused in schools, it would seem advisable to abandon their use, and 
their misuse, completely(9). 
If this is true there is clearly cause for concern because it involves 
a subordination of the testers and their tests to the current goals and 
social values of the educational system. Clearly, this carries with it 
a serious risk of reification of these goals and values. The result 
might be a sort of “educational atrophy”; a reduced flexibility in the 
face of the institution’s changing environment. This atrophy would 
tend to weaken the immense contribution which education should 
be making to the development of society. For this reason alone, the 
connections between social class learning and the dominant values of 
the educational system are worthy of further analysis. 


In 1954, Jones found that the evidence for social class differences 
in tested intelligence was very clear cut, and also pointed to the fact 
that environmental opportunities substantially influenced intel- 
lectual development (10). Similarly, Kate H. Meuller and Jalm H. 
Meuller showed that parental occupation has an important bearing 
on the academic achievement of the students (11). 

It has been found that the higher the status of the parental oc- 
cupation, the higher is the achievement of the student from that 
family. To some extent, this derives from the importance of middle 
class values in defining the criteria of acceptable school performance. 
This influence is likely to mean not only judgment against the lower 
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class students, but judgment in favour of middle class behavior. 
This was noted in the Atkinson study which was concerned with 
grade XIII students in Ontario(12). The study explained that a 
large number of high school students with high ability did not go on 
to do University work. 


There were large numbers of individuals of high aptitude and creditable 
Grade 13 achievement. The indications are that better selection could im- 
prove substantially the calibre of University students (13). 
Of our most able in some aspects of aptitude and achievement, for example, 
little more than half go on to University: of our less able students, it is 
embarrassingly evident that too many do go on to University—one may 
even question the rightness of a system which seems to lead so many of 
our most apt and able youth directly and permanently into employment 
before they are educated to the limit of their ability(14). 
The students who did go on to the University came mainly from 
higher income families, while those who sought employment after 
High School came from lower income families. In this case it is 
evident that social class factors favoured the advancement of higher 
income students with lower school achievement, and rejected the 
higher ability students from lower income homes(15). This in- 
equitable distribution of educational opportunity is further com- 
pounded by the probability that the definitions of ability are them- 
selves biased in favour of the middle class child. 


The attitudes of the parents towards education represent one 
aspect of the attitudinal environment of the family which is usually 
related to its social class position. Clearly, this is likely to be of great 
importance in stimulating, or discouraging the motivation of the 
child to achieve in school. Stendler compared parental attitudes to- 
ward education with the socio-economic position of the family. He 
found that working class parents did not come to the school when 
asked to do so to discuss their child’s school work. Middle class 
families were more inclined to accept the invitation and indicated 
that they expected greater achievement from their children. Hence 
pressure for achievement was openly present in the middle class 
grouping and apparently lacking in the lower class homes (16). 
Similar findings have been obtained in studies of academic motiva- 
tions (17). 

There have been several studies in various parts of the world 
which have indicated a clear relationship between the kind of grades 
received and the students’ social class (18). Children from the high- 
er socio-economic groups receive a disproportionate share of the 
higher grades, while those from the lower class groups receive more 
than their share of the low grades. 

The middle class student is more successful in adapting his be- 
havior to the demands of the school than is the lower class individual. 
Through frequent reinforcement and pressures from his parents the 
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middle class student learns to conform to the values of the school 
system. While he may not have high ability his family life has made 
him aware of the rules that govern success in the schools. He knows 
that his social behavior as well as his academic work are important 
elements in the grades he receives. 


In contrast, the lower class child learns suspicion and hostility 
from his parents towards the values of the school. The behavioral 
expectations of his family and his friends encourage resistance to the 
values emphasised by the school. He tends to find the environment 
an alien one and responds with behavior which is inimical to his 
progress in the school. 

Are these socio-economic factors important in Canadian society? 
Do the studies from other advanced industrial societies have rele- 
vance for the Canadian educational system? One Canadian study 
reported by Robbins suggested that there is a strong relationship 
between social class and the I.Q. of the student(19). This article 
focusses on the relationship between socio-economic position and 
public school achievement in the Calgary public schools. 


Selection of the Sample 


The major study is concerned with three samples from the total 
universe of public school boys who took the Grade IX Departmental 
Examinations in Calgary in June, 1962. The aggregate of the scores 
made by all the boys taking the examinations were converted into 
stanines by the Alberta Department of Education. A 100% sample 
of the boys in the lowest stanines (1 and 2) was selected in order to 
examine the factors involved in academic failure. In addition, a 
100% sample was taken of the boys who obtained the highest sta- 
nines (8 and 9) to examine for factors involved in academic success. 
In order to avoid the problems inherent in using only extremely 
divergent groups, a fifty per cent sample of the middle stanine 
(stanine 5) was also selected. This preliminary study was concern- 
ed with the “high” and “low” performance groups on the Depart- 
mental Examinations. There were 208 boys in the “high” achieving 
group, and 133 in the “low” achieving group. A random sample of 
fifty boys was selected from each of the high and low groups for this 
exploratory analysis. 


The Hypotheses 


The following null hypotheses were drawn up in order to examine 
the relationships between socio-economic status, income and high 
or low school performance. 


1. There is no significant relationship between the socio-econ- 
omic position of the family and the achievement level of the 
son. 
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2. There is no significant relationship between parental income 
and the achievement level of the son. 
3. Parental income is not significantly related to occupational 


status of the family. 


The Findings 


Null Hypothesis 1. There is no significant relationship between the 
socio-economic position of the family and the 
achievement level of the son. 


TABLE I 


THE NUMBER OF BOYS IN “HIGH” OR “LOW” ACHIEVE- 
MENT GROUPS ACCORDING TO THE OCCUPATION OF 
THEIR FATHERS 


Aggregate Achievement 


Parental Occupation “High” “Low” Total 
Non-Manual _.. | 45 | 11 | 56 
PROWUIAN?® Sb ake ett | 5 | 39 | 44 

| 50 | 50 | 100 


X2 = 442 (ldf) P<0.001 


From this table it can be seen that there is a significant relation- 
ship between the socio-economic position of the family and the 
success or failure of the son in the school. If these same proportions 
are found in the larger study, it would indicate that the manual 
worker’s son has a very minimal chance of being successful in his 
school career. The data indicate that the father’s occupation is a 
major factor in the success or failure of the student. This becomes 
even more evident when others aspects of the data are examined. 


Null Hypothesis 2. There is no significant relationship between 
parental income, and the achievement level of 
the son. 

Once again the null hypotheses is rejected. Even when the “cut- 
off” point is high ($6,000 per year), the joint income of the two 
parents is an important factor in the boy’s success or failure in the 
schools. While it is generally acknowledged that low income is an 
important factor in the school “drop-out” problem, it is not usually 
discussed as an important factor in the student’s actual school ability. 
Too often, the assumption is made that lower economic position and 
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lower innate potential are related. Present psychology, genetics and 
sociology are not yet able to provide a definitive answer to this 
problem. However, current research and theory indicates that much 
more weight ought to be placed on social factors as determinants of 
performance than was once believed possible (20). 


TABLE II 
THE NUMBER OF BOYS IN “HIGH” AND “LOW” ACHIEVE- 
MENT GROUPS ACCORDING TO THE JOINT INCOME 
OF THEIR PARENTS 


Aggregate Achievement 
Joint Parental 


Income “High” “Low” Total 
Above?$6,000 . See | 37 | 12 | 49 
Below $6,000 ccc | as | 38 | SL 

Paeieke i we aa eS ie a abe 


X2 = 236 (ldf.) P<0.001 


There is the possibility that these relationships are due to factors 
other than the relationship between income and school success. The 
larger study being undertaken in the Calgary Project will attempt to 
analyze the many factors which are said to be involved in academic 
success. However, the present study was concerned only with the 
income and socio-economic variables involved in the failure-success 
pattern in the schools. With this in mind, the authors sought to 
further clarify the income and achievement relationship within each 
social class grouping. The following tables were drawn up to con- 
sider these factors. 


TABLE IIA 
THE NUMBER OF BOYS FROM NON-MANUAL FAMILIES IN 
“HIGH” AND “LOW” ACHIEVEMENT GROUPS ACCORDING 
TO THE JOINT INCOME OF THEIR PARENTS 


Aggregate School Achievement 


Total Parental 
Income “High” “Low” Total 
Above $6,000 ccm | 37 | 7 | 44 
Below $6,000 o...cccccsn | 8 | 4 | 12 


| 45 | 11 | 56 
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TABLE IIB 


THE NUMBER OF BOYS FROM MANUAL FAMILIES IN 
“HIGH” AND “LOW” SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT GROUPS 
ACCORDING TO THE JOINT INCOME OF THEIR 


PARENTS 
Aggregate School Achievement 
Total Parental 
Income “High” “Low” Total 
Above $6,000 oo. 1 | 4 5 
Below $6,000 o.com | 4 a0 | 39 


5 i an 


Both Tables IIa and IIs suggest that there is a relationship be- 
tween parental income and school achievement, which is not de- 
pendent on social class factors. The small expected values in the 
two contingency tables precludes the use of X? as an indicator of 
the substantive importance as well as the statistical significance of 
the exhibited differences. This statement is made on the basis of 
differences. It should be viewed with caution until the results of 
the larger study are known. 

Hence, even within the social classes, the income level of the 
family appears to have a bearing upon whether the son will “fail” 
or perform at a high level on the ninth grade examinations. 


Null Hypothesis 3. Parental income is not significantly related to 
the socio-economic position of the family. 


TABLE III 


A COMPARISON OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC POSITION AND 
TOTAL PARENTAL INCOME 


Total Parental Income 


Father’s Occupation Above $6,000 Below $6,000 Total 
None=manual orccccccnue 43 13 | 56 
istital Fee B ek eete Sy: | 6 | 38 | 44 
‘MU Is Recs BR, Shc eee 49 : 51 | 100 

| 


X? = 365 (ldf.) P<0.001 
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The null hyothesis is rejected. A marked relationship may be 
seen between social class and parental income. There are only six 
families where the total working class income is above $6,000, while 
there are 43 non-manual families with incomes above $6,000. 


The big difference in income between the manual and non- 
manual families may be caused by a larger incidence of working 
wives in the non-manual group. When working and non-working 
mothers in the two social classes are compared we find the following 
groupings. 

Tas.E IIIa 
A COMPARISON OF THE NUMBERS OF WORKING WIVES 
WHO HAVE “MANUAL” AND “NON-MANUAL” WORKER 
HUSBANDS 


Father’s Occupation 


Manual Non-manual Total 

Wife working ..........00.. | 12 : 14 | 26 
| 

Wife not working ......... : 32 | 42 | 74 

| 44 | 56 100 


X2 = 0.0004 not significant 


These figures would show that there is no relationship between a 
working wife and the husband’s socio-economic position. Conse- 
quently, we can be sure that our rejection of null hypothesis 3 has 
not been due to the “intervention” of a relationship between socio- 
economic position and differences in the proportion of mothers who 
go out to work. 

Discussion 


The data indicate a strong relationship between social class 
factors and school performance. They further point up the import- 
ance of higher family income, regardless of social class, as a signifi- 
cant correlate of school achievement. 


Having established the presence of these relationships in the pre- 
liminary study the writers recognize that they do not preclude the 
possibility of intervention and contamination from correlated biases. 
In the larger study these will be reduced or removed by cross-tabu- 
lation. However, the very great differences which the contingency 
tables have brought to light seem to provide acceptable evidence 
for the presence of causal relationships. 
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When social and economic forces limit the educational advance- 
ment of a large segment of the school population, various means of 
rationalizing the problem are traditionally employed. Among the 
more accepted approaches are measures which “objectively” test the 
academic achievement and “I.Q.” of the student population. The 
screening devices which are used in schools serve to reinforce the 
social class patterning of the school system. They seem to be sur- 
prisingly effective as barriers to social and economic advancement 
within the society where the manual worker’s son has a very mini- 
mal possibility of success in the school system. 


It has been pointed out in the introductory discussion that several 
studies have indicated a high relationship between social class vari- 
ables and academic achievement and I.Q. In general there have 
been very few studies of these relationships undertaken in Canadian 
society. This may perhaps stem from a tendency towards the re- 
jection of social stratification as a major problem in Canadian life. 

The structuring of a school’s curriculum, and its devices for 
determining who shall be rewarded or failed, are frequently based 
on cultural judgments of human behaviour, rather than on objective 
evidence of innate capacity. There seem to be reasonable grounds 
for suggesting that early assessment of student “ability” serves as 
much to reinforce social stratification as to enlarge social and econ- 
omic opportunity in a society. 

Sexton has argued that, ‘much of the debate over education to- 
day, no matter how distantly related it may sometimes appear, can 
be reduced to a simple contest between ‘mass’ and ‘élite’ education” 
(21). The early channeling of students into different academic 
patterns is one of the traditional foundations of an élitist education- 
al system. European education has long reflected this value position. 
It is a position which essentially holds that man, “en masse” is un- 
fit for advanced educational development. Educational and econ- 
omic opportunity are available mainly to the ruling élite, who are 
viewed as hereditarily and socially superior. This is very far from 
the value assumptions of North American society, although, as this 
study emphasises, not necesarily for from its practice. 


Summary 
This minor study has been offered as a preliminary report on 
some of the relationships which are beginning to appear in the major 
study. The findings may be summarised in the following terms: 
1. There was a strong relationship between social class and 
school performance. 
2. Sons of manual workers have a relatively poor chance of 
sucessful academic achievement. 
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3. There appeared to be a relationship between joint parental 
income and school performance within the social classes. 

4. The relationship between income and occupation was very 
strong, indicating the presence of a coherent social class struc- 
ture in the community. 
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VALUE CONGRUENCE AMONG INDIAN AND 
NON-INDIAN HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN 
SOUTHERN ALBERTA 


HEnryY ZENTNER 
University of Alberta, Calgary 


This paper compares the orientations of Indian and non-Indian 
high school students in Southern Alberta to certain values which 
are closely associated with an urban, industrial way of life. 


Students of urban life such as Simmel and Wirth have delineated 
a number of value themes which are held to be associated with urban 
living conditions.t Included are what may be termed both positive 
and negative values when judged in functional terms. Among the 
positive values mentioned are rationality, which may be defined as a 
tendency to use intelligence rather than sentiment in one’s reactions 
to people and situations; calculation, or the tendency to use people 
and situations as means rather than as ends in themselves; and re- 
serve, or the tendency to withold intimate contact and identification 
with people in order to minimize the difficulties of maintaining an 
organized and integrated private self. Among the negative values 
mentioned are isolation, or the feeling of being abandoned by people 
in general; withdrawal of affect, or a feeling of despair concerning 
the possibility of maintaining meaningful relationships with others; 
and resignation, or a fatalistic acceptance of whatever fate has in 
store, since the universe does not yield to mastery by mankind. 


The object of the present inquiry was to ascertain the extent to 
which Indian and non-Indian students held these respective values 
as well as the extent to which members of the two populations dif- 
fered vis-a-vis one another. To employ more formal terms, it was 
hypothesized that owing to traditional cultural differences Indian 
students would be less likely to have internalized the positive values 
and more likely to have internalized the negative value themes 
than would their non-Indian peers. 


Description of the Population sampled 


In order to test the foregoing hypothesis, two alternative sets of 
data were gathered. The first set of data was gathered by means 
of a questionnaire which was designed to elicit information concern- 
ing attitudes and values held by both Indian and non-Indian students 
enrolled in high school. The second set of data was gathered by 


1. Kurt H. Wolff, ed., The Sociology of Georg Simmel, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1950, 
pps. 409-424, and Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” The American Journal 
of Sociology, XLIV, pps. 1-24, July, 1938. 
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means.of follow-up interviews taken one year later with a total of 
30 more or less randomly selected Blood Indian students previously 
surveyed. 


The high school students involved in the survey included both 
Indian and non-Indian students attending the partially integrated 
high school located in Cardston, Alberta, as well as Indian students 
attending a number of denominational residential schools on the 
Blood and Blackfoot reserves. A total of 115 Indian and 335 non- 
Indian students comprised the two respective samples.2 These 
totals represent the usable returns from the questionnaire which 
was circulated among the entire student body enrolled in each of 
the respective schools. In no instance was the usable response rate 
below 80 per cent of the total student body. 


In terms of basic composition the two populations showed some 
difference in respect to age, sex, class standing in high school, rural- 
urban residence, and father’s educational achievement. 


Differences in sex composition were minimal, with males pre- 
dominating slightly over females in either instance. With respect 
to age, the Indian population showed a considerably higher average 
age than did the non-Indian. In terms of class standing, the Indian 
population bulked larger in grades [IX and X, with markedly smaller 
numbers in grades XI and XII, as compared with a much more uni- 
form distribution over the four grades among non-Indian students. 


In regard to rural-urban differences in residence, the relative 
proportion of Indian students residing on farms was approximately 
twice as large as that among non-Indians. Further, only a small 
proportion of the Indian students lived in either a town or a city, as 
compared with more than half of the non-Indian students. 


Respecting father’s educational achievement there were again 
marked differences. The Indian population had a much larger pro- 
portion of students whose fathers had completed only elementary 
school or less than did the non-Indian population. Also, more In- 
dian than non-Indian students gave a “don’t know” response to the 
question pertaining to father’s educational achievement. 


The Survey Data: I. The Positive Values 


In order to determine the degree to which respondents held the 
rationality, calculation, and reserve values a set of three statements 
embodying these respective value themes was formulated for pre- 
sentation and evaluation by the students. The statement embodying 
the rationality value was worded: “Nowadays it is the person who 

2. The total N of 115 Indian students includes 9 Blackfoot Indians attending a_partially 


integrated school in Gleichen, Alberta, and 4 students from the Blood and Blackfoot 
reserves attending partially integrated schools in Calgary. 
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uses his head rather than his heart that gets ahead and is looked up 
to!”. This statement is identified as Statement No.1 in Table I. The 
calculation value statement was worded: “Nowadays you have to 
think about what you can get out of other people and not worry too 
much about how they feel or what they think of you!”. This state- 
ment is identified in Table I as Statement No. 2. Finally, the state- 
ment embodying the reserve value theme was phrased: “Nowadays 
it is better not to get too friendly with people because they will use 
what they know about you to take advantage of you!” This state- 
ment in turn is identified as Statement No. 3 in Table I. 


TABLE I 


POSITIVE VALUE POSITIONS RESPECTING GENERAL 
INTER-PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS RANKED IN ORDER 
OF THEIR PREFERENCE 


POPULATIONS 
Per- Affirm- Per- Nega- Per- Unde- 
VALUE centage ative centage tive centage cided 
STATEMENTS None None None 
Indian Indian Indian Indian Indian Indian 
N=115 N=335 N=115sN=335 N=]159 N=-330 
Jo %o % %o %o % 
Statement No. 1 ....... 61.7 47.4 18.2 34.6 20.0 17.6 
Statement No. 2 ........ 28.7 8.0 51.3 86.5 20.0 5.0 
Statement No. 3 ....... 22.6 17.0 56.5 68.9 20.8 13.7 


The Rationality Value:— Table I shows that the proportions of 
students responding affirmatively to the statement embodying the 
rationality value were 61 per cent among Indians and 47 per cent 
among non-Indians. The difference is statistically significant. Ap- 
parently, then, a clear majority of Indian students endorse ration- 
ality as a value, while among non-Indian students this value was 
endorsed by less than half of the students. Thus the value appears 
to be more widely held among Indian than among non-Indian stu- 
dents. From the standpoint of the Indian’s preparedness for full 
participation in Canadian society at large, therefore, this finding ap- 
pears to provide some basis for optimism. 


Cross tabulation of the responses to the rationality statement 
with certain background or demographic characteristics bearing 
upon sex, class standing, residence, father’s educational achievement, 
and age gave a number of significant relationships. Among non- 
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Indian students endorsement of the rationality value was indepen- 
dent of differences in sex, class standing, residence, father’s educa- 
tional achievement, and age. In the Indian population, however, 
students whose fathers had completed more than elementary school 
were significantly more often inclined to endorse the rationality 
value than were students whose fathers had completed only element- 
ary school or less. The remaining characteristics showed no re- 
lationship to the response pattern whatsoever. 


This finding is probably accounted for on the basis of a greater 
degree of aceptance of non-Indian values among the better educat- 
ed Indian parents who in turn emphasize the value of rationality 
in the rearing of their children. To the extent that the better 
educated Indian parents are also younger than the average among 
Indian parents, this finding would suggest an increasing rate of ac- 
ceptance of rationality as a value in the Indian community as a 
whole. 


The Calculation Value:— Table I shows that the proportions of 
students responding affirmatively to the statement embodying the 
calculation value were 28 per cent among Indians and only 8 per 
cent among non-Indians. The difference is again statistically signi- 
ficant. Again, from the standpoint of Indian adjustment to Can- 
adian society at large this finding would appear to constitute grounds 
for optimism in that a significantly larger proportion of Indian stu- 
dents hold values consistent with an urban way of life than is the 
case among their non-Indian peers. 


Cross tabulation of the responses to this statement with the demo- 
graphic variables showed that in the Indian population responses to 
the statement were entirely independent of differences in sex, class 
standing, residence, father’s educational achievement, and age. In 
the non-Indian population, however, boys were significantly more 
often inclined to endorse the value than were girls, and older stu- 
dents responded affirmatively more often than did younger students. 


This finding is probably explained on the grounds that boys are 
more fully exposed to competitive situations as well as situations 
calling for an aggressive response than are girls. In consequence, 
the value is held more intensely and explicitly than would be the 
case among girls. Similarly, older students, having had wider ex- 
perience with their own failings and folly in dealing with others to 
whom they have extended a degree of trust, probably have a more 
explicit conception of the value and hold it more intensely than do 
younger students. 

Nevertheless, from the foregoing it is clear that the calculation 
value is held more uniformly among Indian than among non-Indian 


students. 
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The Reserve Value:— Table I shows also that the proportions of 
students responding affirmatively to the statement embodying the 
reserve value were 22 per cent in the Indian population and 17 per 
cent in the non-Indian population. Again, the difference is statistical- 
ly significant. From this finding it is apparent that while the pro- 
portions of students responding affirmatively is slight in both 
populations, Indian students are nevertheless better prepared to 
participate in an urban way of life than are their non-Indian peers. 


Cross tabulation of the responses to this statement with the demo- 
graphic variables showed no relationship with differences in sex, 
class standing, and residence in the Indian population. Indian stu- 
dents whose fathers had completed more than elementary schooling, 
however, were more inclined to endorse the value than those whose 
fathers had completed only elementary school or less. Similarly, 
younger students more frequently endorsed the reserve value than 
did older Indian students. In both instances differences were signi- 
ficant at the .05 level of confidence. 


In the non-Indian population responses to this statement have a 
significant relationship only in connection with differences in sex. 
In this instance, boys endorsed the reserve value more frequently 
than did girls, with the difference being significant at the .05 level 
of confidence also. 


The finding that younger Indian students as well as Indian stu- 
dents whose fathers have completed more than elementary schooling 
are more prone to endorse the reserve value than others again sug- 
gests a growing acceptance of non-Indian values and standards of 
conduct among the better educated and younger generation of In- 
dian parents. The finding that non-Indian boys more frequently 
endorse the reserve value than do non-Indian girls again in all 
likelihood is accountable on the basis that boys are more frequently 
faced with competitive situations and have learned accordingly that 
the maintenance of an attitude of reserve provides a measure of 
protection against one’s competitors. 


The Survey Data: II. The Negative Values 


Again, in order to determine the extent to which the respondents 
held the three negative values a set of statements embodying these 
respective values was formulated for presentation and evaluation by 
the students. The statement embodying the isolation value was 
worded: “Nowadays people aren‘t interested in you as an individual; 
they don’t care what happens to you because they are so busy think- 
ing of themselves!”. This statement is identified as Statement No. 1 
in Table II. The withdrawal value statement was worded: “Nowa- 
days there is no point in trying to make good friends because things 
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change so fast and people move around so much that you can’t keep 
your friends anyway!”. This statement is identified in Table II as 
Statement No. 2. Finally, the statement embodying the resignation 
value was phrased: “Nowadays there is no point in planning for the 
future because everything is too uncertain to make planning worth- 
while!” This statement is correspondingly identified in Table II as 
Statement No. 3. 
TaBLe II 
NEGATIVE VALUE POSITIONS RESPECTING GENERAL 
INTER-PERSONAL RELATIONS RANKED IN ORDER OF 
THEIR PREFERENCE 


POPULATIONS 
Per- Affirm- Per- Nega- Per- Unde- 
VALUE centage ative centage tive centage cided 
STATEMENTS N 
on- Non- Non- 
Indian Indian Indian Indian Indian Indian 
N=115' «N=335 N=115. N=335. N=115 N=335 
% % % Jo Jo % 
Statement No. 1 ....... | 34.7 33.7 50.4 53.4 14.7 12.5 


Statement No. 2 ........ | 12.1 Si 72.1 91.0 15.6 3.2 


Statement No. 3 ....... | 7.8 48 74.7 90.7 bf 5.3 


The Isolation Value:— Table II shows that approximately one- 
third of the students in either population endorsed the statement 
embodying the isolation value. The proportions were 34 per cent 
among Indian students and 33 per cent among non-Indian students. 
The difference is not statistically significant. 

This finding is surprising only in the degree of consensus it re- 
veals between Indian and non-Indian students. That a proportion 
of the students in either population should feel isolated is not at all 
inconsistent with general knowledge about the strains and stresses 
which accompany adolescence in all modern industrial societies. 
That the proportions of students endorsing the isolation value in the 
two populations are approximately equal suggests that Indians have 
become assimilated to the point where their culture generates ten- 
sions and conflicts similar to those found in Canadian society at 
large. 

Cross tabulation with the demographic variables showed no 
significant relationships in the Indian population whatsoever. In the 
non-Indian population the only significant relationship occurred in 
connection with sex differences. Boys were more frequently in- 
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clined to endorse the statement embodying the isolation value than 
were girls. The difference is statistically significant at the .05 
level of confidence. 


This finding is undoubtedly explained on the grounds that boys 
in Canadian society are subject to greater stress during puberty and 
adolescence than are girls. The absence of a corresponding relation- 
ship in the Indian population is probably accounted for both on the 
basis of slightly higher average age among the students and a some- 
what greater permissiveness concerning sexual taboos in the Indian 
community. 


The Withdrawal Value:— Table II shows also that the proportions 
of students responding affirmatively to the statement embodying the 
withdrawal value were 12 per cent among Indian students and 5 
per cent among non-Indians. The difference is statistically signific- 
ant. Clearly, the entirely marginal nature of the proportions in 
either population who endorse this value provides little cause for 
alarm. Nevertheless, the fact that a significantly larger proportion 
of Indian than non-Indian students endorsed the value suggests that 
when all things are considered Indian students may in some cases 
and in certain respects face greater adjustment difficulties than their 
non-Indian peers. 


Cross tabulation of the responses to the withdrawal value state- 
ment with the demographic variables showed no significant relation- 
ships whatsoever among non-Indian students. In the Indian popula- 
tion, however, girls endorsed the value more frequently than did 
boys, and younger students endorsed it more frequently than did 
older students. Differences are significant at the .05 level in either 
instance. 


The finding that Indian girls endorse the withdrawal value more 
frequently than boys is probably accountable on the basis that in the 
Indian population girls are somewhat more mobile than boys. They 
more readily and frequently leave the reservation to live elsewhere 
than do boys for a number of reasons, not least of which is the great- 
er ease and facility in adjustment to non-Indian behavioral standards 
associated with the female role. It is not altogether surprising there- 
fore that among the females remaining on the reservation a some- 
what larger proportion should have been adversely affected by the 
consequences of such mobility than would be the case among Indian 
boys. The finding that younger students endorse the withdrawal 
value more frequently than older ones is probably accountable on 
the basis of the fact that they are newly enrolled in high school with 
resulting separation from friends and associates which they had 
cultivated in the lower grades. The data do not, however, permit a 
firm conclusion in this respect. 
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The Resignation Value:— Table II indicates that the proportions 
of students giving an affirmative response to the statement embody- 
ing the resignation value were altogether marginal, being 7 per cent 
among Indians and 4 per cent among non-Indians. The difference is 
not statistically significant. Here again, the essential similarity be- 
tween Indian and non-Indian students is strikingly evident. The 
marginal character of the percentages indicates that the proportions 
of students who are badly adjusted in their outlook on life is re- 
markably low in either of the two populations. 


Cross tabulation of the responses to the resignation value state- 
ment with the demographic variables disclosed no significant rela- 
tionships whatsoever in either of the two populations. 


The Interview Data 


In view of the fact that the foregoing survey data bearing upon 
both positive and negative values devolved upon a limited number 
of projective questionnaire items, it was felt that interview data 
would be necessary in order to permit an adequate test of the hypo- 
theses which inspired the present inquiry. Accordingly, follow-up 
interviews were taken one year later with a randomly selected 
sample of 30 Blood Indian students who had been previously survey- 
ed.2 These data show, even more fully than the foregoing survey 
data, that the values herein termed positive are widely held, while 
those termed negative are held by only a marginal proportion of the 
students interviewed. 


The widespread recognition of the fact that without adequate 
education or technical and vocational training opportunities for 
geographic and status mobility, for occupational choice and job- 
security are extremely limited attests the dominance of rationality as 
a value among the students. Professional or industrial employment 
is seen not only as a way of improving one’s standard of living, 
construed in the broadest sense of the term, but also as a way of 
making new friends and realizing one’s self through making a con- 
tribution to the welfare of others. Moreover, many of the students 
reported persistent parental pressure to take advantage of education- 
al opportunities for the greater freedom of occupational choice which 
they provide. It is evident, therefore, that rationality as a dominant 
value is widely endorsed by members of both the older and the 
younger generations of Blood Indians. 


The disclosure in the interview data that Indian students, like 
their non-Indian peers, increasingly want professional jobs such as 
nursing, teaching, architecture, law, etc., attests the presence of cal- 
culation as a major value. The reasons given by students for desir- 


3. The interviews were taken by Violet Vicheck and Elsie Zaykowski. 
via 
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ing such jobs is that they provide an opportunity to live and work 
either on or off the reserve as they may wish. Further, there is 
clear evidence that many younger Indians place little positive value 
upon their Treaty rights. Indeed, many of them hold the Treaty 
in contempt and argue that Indians would on the whole be better 
off if they had no rights of this kind. For if the Treaty rights were 
revoked or suspended, many of them believe, Indians would be pro- 
vided with a needed stimulus to take up the challenge of maintaining 
themselves as non-Indians do. Finally, they see an immediate con- 
nection between the existence of their Treaty rights and conditions 
on the reserve associated with these rights and what they symbolize. 
Both are seen as barriers to their own efforts to be recognized in 
terms of their own objective worth as individuals when judged by 
non-Indian standards. They feel that if they are ever to achieve 
recognition on the basis of individual worth and merit, the stereo- 
typed images held by the non-Indians must somehow be annihilated. 
And they seek ways and means in their personal plans and life am- 
bitions to bring about such a state of affairs. 


The widespread prevalence of reserve as a value is attested by 
the interview data also. Many of the students interviewed recog- 
nize the existence of adjustment problems which they face as 
Indians, both on and off the reserve. They are prone to cite both 
personal conviction and parental admonishment concerning the need 
to avoid involvement with certain ‘undesirable’ ’elements in the In- 
dian community itself who drink alcohol to excess, become involved 
with law enforcement agencies, and constitute nuisances to their 
families and their neighbors. Alternatively, very few of the students 
expressed a serious lack of confidence concerning their ability to 
adjust to the world outside the reserve. The belief is quite common 
that non-Indians in general are not prejudiced against Indians in 
general; rather, it is only the exceptional non-Indians who hold 
prejudice for certain Indians who by their behavior give all Indians 
an unsavory reputation. Such individuals, whether Indian or non- 
Indian, can be adjusted to by simple avoidance. 


Again, many of the students who were interviewed, particularly 
the females, gave evidence of growing sensitivity and embarrassment 
concerning the physical and aesthetic appearance of their own 
homes. The order, tidyness and cleanliness of non-Indian homes is 
familiar to them and they find their own homes lacking in this re- 
spect. Many of them indicate that they refrain from bringing their 
non-Indian friends to their homes not because of difficulty stemming 
from personal or cultural differences, but because of differences in 
the physical and aesthetic standards. Such attitudes and feelings 
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are directly linked with the widespread desire to adopt non-Indian 
standards and to leave the reserve. 


Respecting the incidence of the negative values, i.e., isolation, 
withdrawal of affect, and resignation, the interveiw data served only 
to confirm their virtual absence from the lives of the students. On 
the contrary, the interview data clearly showed that increasingly the 
students are identifying with a wider life which beckons to them 
from beyond the boundaries of the reservation. Their favorable 
relations and experiences with many of their teachers, school of- 
ficials, and persons employed by the various governmental agencies 
has done much to give them a feeling of self-confidence, accept- 
ability, and optimism concerning their personal future in Canadian 
Society. Finally, the students appear to be almost entirely devoid 
of the more or less characteristic tendency among many preliterate 
people to assume a passive, cooperative attitude toward nature and 
society as contrasted with an adherence to the value of active 
mastery characteristic of nearly all modern peoples. The younger 
generation of Indians would appear to have given studied accept- 
ance to these same values and beliefs. Moreover, they appear to be 
convinced that if they take advantage of the opportunities now 
within their grasp they can succeeed in escaping the blight and de- 
pression which has characterized the lives of their immediate fore- 
bears. 


Discussion 


The foregoing review of the data leaves no doubt that the hypo- 
thesis which inspired the study is not supported by the findings. 
On the contrary, it is clear that Indians, particularly members of the 
younger generation, who reside on the Blood and Blackfoot reserves 
are rapidly adopting certain values which are dominant in the larger 
containing society. Examination of the survey data relating to the 
positive values, i.e., rationality, calculation, and reserve, showed 
that Indian students endorse these values more commonly and more 
uniformly than do their non-Indian peers. The interview data con- 
firmed these conclusions. It would appear to follow from this that 
Indian students are on the whole better prepared at the value and 
attitudinal levels to make an effective adjustment to urban living 
conditions than their non-Indian counterparts. Alternatively, the 
data bearing upon the negative values, i.e., isolation, withdrawal, 
and resignation, again showed a surprising similarity between Indian 
and non-Indian students. The interview data again confirmed that 
“4, A sample of 193 non-Indian students attending a public high school in an upper 

middle class area in the City of Calgary who were polled in a more recent survey 

on the statements discussed above gave responses which were not significantly 
different from those given by the non-Indian students attending the Cardston 


High School. These findings would appear to lend added weight to the present 
conclusion. 
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these negative values, so commonly associated with ethnic or racial 
minority status, appear to be all but absent in the Indian population. 
In their stead it was found that the younger generation of Indians 
exude a remarkable optimism, self-confidence and self-assurance 
concerning their future. 


Taking the data as a whole there is no doubt that the younger 
generation of Blood and BlackFoot Indians are better prepared for 
full participation in Canadian society at large than has been general- 
ly recognized. It remains only to bring public policy and school 
practice in line with these developments in order to make it pos- 
sible for the new generation of Indians to fully realize their own 
potential contribution to Canadian society. Failure to do so may 
very well result in a future shift in Indian status from a depressed 
and passive cultural minority to that of a militant and aggressive 
racial minority differing little from the negro minority in the U.S.A. 
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THE LEADER BEHAVIOR OF PRINCIPALS, STAFF MORALE 
AND PRODUCTIVITY 


B. T. KEELER AND J. H. M. ANDREWS 


Introduction 


The manifest function of education in the public schools is to 
produce changes in children—changes in knowledge, skills, attitudes 
and behaviors. There is a great variation in the convictions held by 
various individuals as to what. knowledge, skills, attitudes and 
behaviors are desirable and which ones are objectionable. Never- 
theless, any evaluation as to what is good or bad in education must 
be based, in the final analysis, on the degree to which the school 
produces those changes in children which are designed by the society 
in which it operates. This applies to any aspect of education, be it 
in the realm of administration, curriculum, supervision, finance, 
school plant or teacher preparation. 


It is widely assumed that morale is a causal factor in productivity. 
Although there is some empirical evidence tending to question this 
assumption, it is treated by many persons as if it were a sociological 
law. If it be, in actuality, a law, application to the educational situ- 
tion would be entirely valid. Such application has been suggested 
in a publication of the American Association of School Administrat- 
ors (1), which lists “better staff morale” as one of five “intermediate 
results” which might be measured as a substitute for the difficult 
appraisal of the effects of learning experiences that emerge in the 
lives of boys and girls. 


A second widely-held assumption is that the behavior of the 
leader of any formal group determines, or at least affects in large 
measure, the level of morale of the group. Again there is some 
empirical evidence which casts doubt on the validity of this assump- 
tion as well as on some supporting it. 


A third popular assumption is that there is a strong relationship 
between the behavior of the leader and productivity. This assump- 
tion is often made independently of the other two—that is leader 
behavior affects productivity without necessarily doing so through 
morale. 


It was the object of the study reported here(14) to test the 
assumptions that the behavior of the principal in a school is a 
factor in the level of teacher morale, and that morale of a staff 
is a factor in the level of the achievement of the pupils. Since 
data assembled to test these two assumptions permitted the testing 
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of a direct relationship between leader behavior and productivity 
such a test was also made. 


Design of the Study 


In order to test the hypotheses with which the study dealt, 
forty-six schools were selected on the basis of a measure of pro- 
ductivity. 

Two instruments, one designed to measure staff morale and the 
other designed to measure leader behavior, were administered to 
the staffs of the schools in the sample. The instruments provided 
scores on two dimensions of leader behavior of the principal (as 
perceived by his staff) and two dimensions of staff morale for each 
school. Interrelationships among the five variables were demon- 
strated by statistical analysis. 


Instrumentation 


Productivity. A productivity index was derived from Alberta 
grade nine departmental examination results and a scholastic apti- 
tude test. The aptitude test used was the Cooperative School and 
College Ability Tests (SCAT), which grade nine pupils write at the 
same time as the departmental examinations. This instrument is 
reported as having a reliability co-efficient (equivalence) of .95.(5). 


The second factor in the productivity index was the aggregate 
score on examinations, which are set annually by the Alberta De- 
partment of Education and written by all grade nine students in 
the province. These marks are the official measure of the pro- 
ductivity of Alberta schools at the grade nine level. The examina- 
tion in each subject is prepared by experts in that subject to con- 
form to a set pattern and the examinations are widely accepted by 
educational authorities in the province as having high content 
validity. They also appear to have substantial predictive validity: 
see Black and Ulmer (2) and Black (3). There is no direct evidence 
on the reliability of these examinations except that implied by the 
evidence of validity. However, the examination marks correlate 
highly with SCAT, which itself has a high reliability as noted above. 
In the present study, the correlation between SCAT scores and 
average aggregate grade nine Departmental examination results 
was .79. 

The school productivity measure, then, was based on the aver- 
age aggregate of the grade nine pupils in a school, with the differ- 
ence in academic aptitude test scores partialled out. 

It will be noted that only one dimension of school productivity 
is tapped by this measure. Professional educators have been vocal 
in pointing out that much of the productivity of the educational 
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system cannot be expressed in terms of examination results and the 
present writer would agree with this point of view unreservedly. 
However, this belittling of “marks” has gone on to such an extent 
that it has become almost socially unacceptable to say that such 
results measure productivity at all. Nevertheless, in practice, ex- 
amination results constitute by far the most usual basis for evalua- 
tion of students. It is not the intention here to err in the opposite 
extreme; it is, however, a basic assumption of this study that ex- 
amination results constitute a valid measure of certain of the educa- 
tional outcomes, or productivity. 


Leader behavior of the principal. The instrument chosen for 
measuring the leader behavior of the principals was the Leader 
Behavior Description Questionnaire (LBDQ). This instrument, 
developed by Halpin and others (4,6,7,10,11,12,13,18), has already 
been employed in a variety of situations with noteworthy success. 
The LBDQ is designed to measure the two principal dimensions of 
leader behavior, Initiating Structure-in-Interaction (S) and Con- 
sideration (C). Structure-in-Interaction is defined as “a consistency 
in behavior occurring during interaction that permits the prediction 
of the behavior that will occur in future interactions.” (12, p.96). 
Initiating Structure is, therefore, originating or tending to create 
this consistency. As the concept is used in the LBDQ, it refers to 
the behavior of a leader in outlining his relationship with the group, 
and in trying to set up patterns of organization and channels of 
communication within the group. “Consideration refers to behavior 
that reflects friendship, mutual trust, respect and warmth in the 
relationship between the leader and group members.” (10, p.175). 


Morale of the teaching staff. An instrument, named the Keeler 
Seale for the Cohesiveness and Induction of Teaching Staffs 
(KESCITS), intended to measure two group dimensions, Cohesive- 
ness (CO) and Induction (I) was developed for use in this study. 
It is assumed, for the purpose of a theoretical framework for the 
study, that Cohesiveness and Induction are two independent dimen- 
sions of morale. By the term induction is meant the group pheno- 
menon which, considered in the individual, may be called goal orient- 
ation. Goal orientation is the extent to which the goals of the in- 
dividual are identical with the goals of the organization. It is assum- 
ed that the induction of a group is the sum of the goal orientation of 
its members. By the term cohesiveness is meant the group pheno- 
menon which, considered in an individual, is called belongingness. 
Cohesiveness is a resultant of the sum of the forces tending to draw 
the members of the group together, minus the sum of the forces 
tending to draw the members apart. It is assumed that the co- 
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hesiveness of a group is the sum of the belongingness of its mem- 
bers. (8). 


Selection of Sample. In order to test the hypotheses, a sample of 
schools was selected. The population from which these schools were 
chosen was defined by the following limitations: 


(1) Location: only schools which were neither isolated, nor 
parts of a large urban system and which were located in the 
province of Alberta. 


(2) Size and scope: only public and separate schools, having 
from five to seventeen classes and offering grades one to 
twelve inclusive were chosen. 


(3) Tenure of Principal: only schools having had the same 
principal for at least three school years, including that in 
which the study was conducted. 


At the time of the study, there were one hundred seventy-nine 
schools of this description. A sample of forty-six schools was 
selected on the basis of Productivity, twenty-three schools above the 
mean and twenty-three schools below. 


Of the forty-six schools selected, forty-two agreed to participate, 
a percentage of 91.3. The investigator or his representative visited 
each of the schools and administered the LBDQ and KESCITS to 
each staff. Approximately one half-hour was found adequate with 
each group. 


In order to minimize, as far as possible, the chances of an effect 
on the findings because of extraneous variables, an attempt was 
made to select schools of high and low productivity in such a 
manner that the two groups did not differ significantly in size of 
school, training of principals, or experience of the principals. In 
the course of the study, information was obtained directly from the 
staffs to enable the comparison of the two groups on per cent male 
staff, per cent single staff, average number of days absent, average 
teacher training, average teacher experience and average tenure of 
present staff. Application of t-tests to each of these items showed no 
significant difference between the high and low groups. 


Results. The index of productivity was calculated on the basis 
of 1959 examination data. For the purposes of the analysis, the 
schools were divided into two groups on the basis of the Productivity 
(P) scores, with a “high” group of twenty and a “low” group of 
twenty-two. It should be emphasized that these terms, high and 
1, The development of KESCITS included two small pilot studies in Edmonton schools. 

Considerable confidence was established in the Cohesiveness (r’ = .88, N = 8) mea- 

sure with less confidence in the Induction measure (r’ = .71, N = 6). Whole test 

reliabilities (by the split-half method) of the final version were .67 for Cohesiveness 
at a for Induction (N = 374). Space limitation precludes a more detailed dis- 
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low, are only relative to the fixed mean of the population from 
which the sample was drawn. In actuality, the distribution of the P 
scores of the sample closely resembled that of the population, and 
the distribution did not vary significantly from that of the normal 
curve. 


Pearson’s product-moment correlation for each pair of variables 
was calculated.? These are given in Table I. Correlations between 
Productivity and Consideration (C) and Initiating Structure (S) 
were significant at the .01 level, and those between Productivity and 
Cohesiveness (CO) and Induction (I) were significant at the .05 
level. Consideration and Initiating Structure correlated with one 
another at a very high level, in fact the highest coefficient of any 
in this group. Considerably lower than this, but still significant at 
the .01 level, was the correlation between Cohesiveness and Induc- 
tion. The only other correlation of this group which was significant 
was that between Initiating Structure and Cohesiveness. 


TABLE I 


CORRELATION MATRIX FOR PRODUCTIVITY, 
CONSIDERATION, INITIATING STRUCTURE, 
COHESIVENESS AND INDUCTION 


(N = 42) 
EB Ss CO I 
12s hE, PEO GO EPR 416** 420** 279* 300* 
C.. Aap k ALG Si ess 635** 123 097 
he 420** .635** 3 2197 096 
COP Tex 279* 123 Die ee ae Sore 396** 
| ha eS «i .300* 097 .096 OO taal ya A niin 


*significant at the .05 level 


**significant at the .01 level 


The significance of the correlations between Productivity and 
each of the other variables bears out two of the basic hypotheses, 
that leader behavior is related to productivity and that staff morale 
is also related to productivity. From the correlation between In- 
itiating Structure and Cohesiveness, it might be argued that a 
principal who behaves in such a way as to set up and maintain 
2. Although, throughout the analysis and dicsussion which follows, the LBD@Q and 

KESCITS scores are submitted to the same statistical treatments, it is to be under- 

stood that KESCITS is in an early stage of development, with validity and reliability 


largely undetermined, whereas the LBDQ is a_ mature instrument backed up by 
extensive use in research, including considerable data on reliability and validity. 
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patterns of goal attack thereby develops a certain amount of unity 
in his staff. This contention, though supported by the evidence of 
this study, cannot be taken as proven without a great deal more 
investigation. 


Multiple Correlation of Productivity 
With Other Variables 


Multiple correlation was used to show the relationships between 
Productivity and the two dimensions of the LBDQ, between Produc- 
tivity and the two dimensions of KESCITS, and between Productiv- 
ity and all four other variables. These data are given in Table II, 
together with all other multiple correlations with combinations of 
the dependent variables. The coefficient of correlation with the 
LBDQ dimensions was .46, significant at the one per cent level of 
confidence; that with KESCITS dimensions was .35, which barely 
fails to reach significance at the five per cent level; the correlation 
coefficient for the relationship between Productivity and all four 
of the other variables was .54, which is significant at the .01 level. 
The best pair was Initiating Structure and Induction with a correla- 
tion of .50, significant at the .01 level.’ 


TABLE II 
MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PRODUCTIVITY 
AND CONSIDERATION, INITIATING STRUCTURE, 
COHESIVENESS AND INDUCTION 


(N = 42) 

Multiple Significance 
Variables Correlation Level 
POR etc A AEs, 408 ae Re A462 01 
CC OMNI ica) 5 deacass IO eee ete AT5 01 
(OFM A) PO ee Pe REN Rw AQ1 01 
Se COON Lecce Nee eae 452 05 
ST Bis cee Wie bee Ra aia dated Nae. A95 01 
COE FL eee he isthe tiene eno tes 347 not significant 
CaS 3 COck ta ea etc Ste es ae A487 05 
Ge Sot Lota Minch ae naa tee 27 01 
Cy: CO hanced tol ri Be: tics i517 01 
Se COT eal tb erate. ee coer ee 000 05 
Ci SACO el: 2 het ote ee A545) 01 


3. The multiple correlations involving four or five variables were calculated by the 
abbreviated Doolittle method as found in Thorndike (19, Appendix A), while those 
involving three variables were calculated directly from the zero-order coefficients 
by a formula found in Guilford (9). 
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The significance of the correlation of P with C and S supports 
the hypothesis that leader behavior is related to productivity. 
The correlation of P with CO and I falls in that tantalizing area of 
“in the predicted direction, but not quite statistically significant.” 
It thus fails to support the hypothesis that staff morale is related to 
productivity. With the exception of this pair (CO and I), there is 
not a great deal of difference among the other multiple correlations. 
Nonetheless, it is interesting, in view of the recent emphasis on hu- 
man relations, that the pair more directly aimed at goal achievement, 
S and I, is more highly correlated with P than is the pair more 
directly aimed at good human relations, C and CO. In this same 
vein, it is noteworthy that the addition of Cohesiveness to the 
multiple correlation adds little to the predictive power already 
shown for the other three variables. 


Even by using four variables in the multiple correlation, slightly 
less than thirty per cent of the variance is accounted for; this may 
be, and probably is, due to two factors: the imperfection of the in- 
struments, especially KESCITS, and the influence of a number of 
other uncontrolled variables, such as teaching ability and other 
characteristics of the particular teachers of the grade nine students 
in the year for which the P scores were calculated. 


Chi-Square Test 


The relationships between the morale and leader behavior mea- 
sures were checked by means of the chi-square test. In each case 
there were found statistically significant relationships: The prob- 
ability of the observed distribution for CO and I occurring by chance 
was less than .05, while that for C and S was less than .02. 


These findings tend to support the conclusion that leader be- 
havior is related to productivity. In this they tend to reinforce 
the results of parametric statistics previously presented. There is, 
however, a difference: the chi-square tests do not show a significant 
relationship between Cohesiveness and Induction jointly with pro- 
ductivity; this supports the conclusion that staff morale is related to 
Productivity. 


Product-moment Correlation 


As a final attempt to show the influence of the various factors on 
productivity, the correlation between the productivity score and the 
number of dimensions on which a school scored above the mean was 
found. This ignores any indication of which dimensions a given 
school ranked high on: a school whose principal was rated above 
the mean on the two leader behavior dimensions and whose staff 
was below the mean on the two morale dimensions was placed in 
the same category as a school in which the exact opposite situation 
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prevailed, since in each case there were two positive and two nega- 
tive dimensions. The correlation between number of positive dim- 
ensions and P score was .654, significant at well beyond the .01 level. 
This high correlation between Productivity and the number of 
dimensions on which a staff or principal scored above the mean 
lends weight to the suggestion that the dimensions may represent a 
threshold type of measure, that is that the position of a score 
relative to the mean is of somewhat greater importance than the 
actual distance of the score from the mean. The plotting of schools 
in quadrants on either leader behavior or morale dimensions implies 
that this threshold effect has been assumed. 


Analysis of Data by 
Distribution in Quadrants 


Principals in High Productivity schools tended to cluster in the 
upper right hand quadrant on the LBDQ in a manner significantly 
different from random distribution, while the tendency of principals 
of Low Productivity schools to cluster in the lower left quadrant was 
not significant. The actual distributions are presented in Table III. 
The findings offer substantial support for the underlying hypothesis 
that schools which are better than average in productivity are more 
likely to have principals scoring above the mean on the two dimen- 
sions of the Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire than are 
schools which are below average in productivity. 


TARLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH AND LOW PRODUCTIVITY 
GROUPS IN THE FOUR QUADRANTS OF THE LEADER 
BEHAVIOR DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE 


P— (N = 22) P+ (N = 20) 
6 5 2 13 
8 3 2 3 
C—, S— C—, S+ C—, S— C—, S+ 


Although the tendency of staffs of High Productivity schools 
to cluster in the upper right hand quadrant on KESCITS and that of 
staffs of Low Productivity schools to cluster in the lower left hand 
quadrant were not significantly different from random distribution, 
the tendency was present and the difference between the two groups 
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in this respect was significant. This offers considerable support for 
the underlying hypothesis that schools which are better than aver- 
age in productivity are more likely to have staffs scoring above the 
mean on both dimensions of the Keeler Scale for the Cohesiveness 
and Induction of Teaching Staffs than are the schools which are 
below average in productivity. Evidence that high cohesive and low 
induction may be at least as “bad morale” as low cohesiveness and 
low induction has already been demonstrated experimentally by 
Schachter et al(6). This is supported by a significant difference 
between the high and low productivity schools in the tendency to 
cluster in the upper life hand quadrant as compared with the upper 
right hand quadrant. Contrasting the two assumed kinds of low 
morale with the one assumed type of high morale, the low productiv- 
ity schools differ significantly from the high productivity schools in 
the hypothesized direction. The actual distribution of the staffs on 
KESCITS are presented in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH AND LOW PRODUCTIVITY 
GROUPS IN THE FOUR QUADRANTS OF THE KEELER 
SCALE FOR THE COHESIVENESS AND INDUCTION OF 

TEACHING STAFFS 


P— (N = 22) P+ (N = 22) 


COPE DO Cos srt COW IZN | SCO 1 
em ig 5 | 8 
mi Wea 4 | 3 

CO ee SOO e CO tetas he COe be 


The hypothesized tendency of staff morale to reflect leader be- 
havior was not substantiated by the evidence of this study. Indeed, 
in the High Productivity Schools, there appeared to be a slight 
negative relationship, while in Low Productivity Schools there was 
a moderate, though not statistically significant, positive relationship. 
For the whole group the relationship was in the predicted direc- 
tion, but not statistically significant. It is quite possible that the 
failure to find the expected relationships stems from the inadequacy 
of KESCITS, particularly the Induction dimension, although other 
explanations are possible, including an assumption that the aspects 
of leader behavior measured by the LBDQ are not those that affect 
the aspects of morale measured by KESCITS. 
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Conclusions 


It is not the intention of the investigator to generalize widely 
from the evidence of this study. Properly speaking, the only gen- 
eralization possible is to the population of schools from which this 
sample was drawn: non-urban, small schools, including grades 
one to twelve in the Province of Alberta. While it is true that the 
conclusions may be valid for a much larger population, such wider 
validity would be difficult to justify from a rigid interpretation of 
the data. The conclusions that follow, therefore, are, strictly 
speaking, only valid for schools of the type included in the sample. 


Leader Behavior and Productivity 


All of the statistics give strong support to the hypothesis that 
leader behavior of the principal of a school, as perceived by his 
staff, measured by the Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire, 
is significantly related to the productivity of the schools as measur- 
ed by grade nine departmental examinations with the effect of 
pupil intelligence held constant. 


There is some evidence to indicate that the relationship of the 
Initiating Structure dimension is greater than that of the Consider- 
ation dimension, but each is related to productivity as measured, as 
well as being jointly related. 


These findings constitute a piece of direct evidence of the 
validity of the Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire, within 
the limitations of the sample. 


Staff Morale and Productivity 


The weight of evidence in this study supports the hypothesis 
that the morale of the staff of a school as measured by the Keeler 
Scale for the Cohesiveness and Induction of Teaching staffs, is relat- 
ed to productivity of the school as measured by grade nine depart- 
mental examinations with the effect of pupil intelligence held con- 
stant. 


The relationship here is less strong than that between leader 
behavior and productivity, but it is still statistically significant. 

There is considerable evidence that the relationship of the 
Induction dimension is greater than that of the Cohesiveness dim- 
ension, but each appears to be related to productivtiy as measured 
as well as being jointly related. 

While these findings do not demonstrate the validity of defining 
morale as being made up of the two dimensions posited, they do 
demonstrate the usefulness of this approach. It has been shown 
that the instrument, KESCITS, is not as valid as is desirable 
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particularly in regard to the Induction dimension. It is therefore 
quite probable than an instrument that measured the two dimensions 
more accurately would have yielded more significant results. 


Leader Behavior and Staff Morale 


The weight of evidence in this study does not support the hypo- 
thesis that the leader behavior of a principal as perceived by his 
staff, measured by the Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire 
is related to the morale of the staff as measured by the Keeler Scale 
for the Cohesiveness and Induction of Teaching Staffs. While the 
relationship is in the predicted direction, it is not statistically signi- 
ficant. 


There is some evidence that there is a relationship between the 
Initiating Structure dimension of the LBDQ and the Cohesiveness 
dimension of KESCITS. 


The lack of significant relationship may be explained in at least 
three ways: the relationship may not be there, which seems unlikely 
from a logical point of view and which runs contrary to common 
assumption based on experience; the relationship may not be shown 
by the instruments used due to an accumulation of weaknesses in 
the instruments themselves; there may be other dimensions of both 
leader behavior and staff morale, the measurement of which would 
demonstrate significant correlation. 


Implications 


The whole field of study of educational administration, indeed, 
of administration in general, has been based on a set of assumptions 
supported, at least, by indirect evidence. In recent decades these 
assumptions have relied to a large extent on the theories of the 
school of thought known as the human relations approach, which 
puts a high premium on good inter-personal relations in an organiz- 
ation, particularly between the leader and the members of the or- 
ganization. 


Some of the more crucial of these assumptions are those examin- 
ed in this study; the behavior of the leader has an influence on the 
organizational outcomes; the morale of the group has an influence 
on these outcomes and it is therefore important to the administrator; 
and the behavior of the administrator is a key determinant of staff 
morale. This study has provided some direct evidence concerning 
these assumptions, evidence which supports the first two, but not 
the third. 


Examining this evidence in more detail, however, one finds that 
the dimensions of leader behavior and staff morale more directly 
concerned with good inter-personal relations are less closely associ- 
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ated with high productivity than are the dimensions concerned with 
setting up patterns and methods of goal attack and with group be- 
havior aimed at goal achievement. If one is willing to use the terms, 
the “hard” dimensions seem more related to productivity than the 
“soft” ones. 

These findings are worthy of attention. If additional research 
should bear them out, the implication seems to be that the pendu- 
lum has swung too far in the direction of the human relations ap- 
proach and this has led to the neglect of the other important factor 
in increasing productivity of organizations. 


The possibility of the necessity of a change in emphasis in the 
study of administration has been indicated. Such a change would 
influence the training program for potential administrators as well 
as the in-service program for practicing administrators. 


Another implication is on a somewhat different plane: the 
findings of this study offer evidence of the importance of the 
principalship. If the observed relationship between the leader be- 
havior of the principal and pupil productivity is a causal one, then 
it is time for a re-definition of the principal’s role from record- 
keeper and office manager to educational leader of his staff. 


Finally, there is considerable evidence, including this study, that 
high scores on the LBDQ are associated with effectiveness of the 
educational administrator. Studies done by McBeath(15) and 
Greenfield (8) show that high scores on the Teacher Leader Be- 
havior Description Questionnaire, an adaptation of the LBDQ, are 
associated with measures of teacher effectiveness. Thus it would 
seem that the same behaviors that made for effective teaching also 
make for effective administration, which provides some support for 
the time-honored practice of using teaching ability as a criterion in 
selecting school administrators. 
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A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF THE “UNIFIED PHONICS 
METHOD” IN TEACHING READING IN GRADE I 


A. FRED DEVERELL 
Associate Professor of Education 
University of Saskatchewan 


Essentially, there are two, and only two ways by which young 
children can be introduced to reading: the “meaningful wholes” or 
sight-word approach, and the “component parts” or phonic method. 
All other methods are variations of a combination of these two. 
The currently most widely accepted “intrinsic method” is one which 
begins with “meaningful wholes’, the body of sight-words which the 
child learns or memorizes in the initial stages—and subsequently 
teaches some elements of English phonics by a process of analysis 
of known sight-words. Both of these features continue throughout 
the first three years of the child’s experience in learning to read, 
and, in many programs, into the fourth and fifth years. 

Fundamental tenets of modern, orthodox reading instruction 
emphasized by most authorities include the following principles: 

(1) The child should learn a considerable body of words as sight- 

recognition words before any attempt at analysis is begun. 

(2) In his initial experiences in reading the child should read 

stories made up of previously learned sight words so that he 
will realize immediately that reading is a thoughtful process. 

(3) Any attempt to introduce phonics instruction, and to teach 

the child to sound out words, sound-by-sound and letter-by- 
letter, before he has grasped and had considerable experience 
with thoughtful story-type reading, will interfere with the 
development of meaningful reading, will create conscious 
word-calling and will produce a slow, inept type of reading. 

(4) Pictures and picture-reading are almost indispensable aids to 

the child in learning to read. 

(5) The child should not be taught to write and spell words until 

after he has experienced the words repeatedly in his reading. 


The controversy which recently has centered on the relative 
merits of the two approaches to instruction mentioned above has 
arisen, at least in part, through dissatisfaction with results being 
achieved from the “intrinsic” method. It has led to widespread at- 
tention being drawn to a number of commercially available “phone- 
tic” programs. One such program is that contained in the book, 
The Writing Road to Reading. 


1. Romalda Bishop Spalding with Walter T. Spalding. The Writing Road to Reading: 
A Modern Method of Phonics for Teaching Children to Read, revised edition. New 
York: Whiteside and William Morrow, 1962. George J. McLeod, Ltd., Toronto. 
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The program was selected for special study for two principal 
reasons: 
(1) Its method is, in most of its characteristics, the exact anti- 


thesis of the currently orthodox “intrinsic” method, and it 
therefore provides an opportunity for an interesting study 
in contrasts. 

(2) It presents a program which stresses accurate speaking, 
spelling, writing, and reading as one integrated learning ex- 


perience. 


The program makes no use whatsoever of pictures; the child’s 
attention is entirely directed, first to individual phonograms, and 
later to words and sentences. The child learns how to identify the 
sounds used in spoken English, and how to write them down as they 
are used in words. No words are read until the child has learned 
enough sounds to be able to identify the words by his own use of the 
letter and sound sequences. No books are read until the pupils have 
learned enough words to comprehend the meaning of the sentence. 
A total of seventy common phonograms, representing forty-five 
spoken sounds forms the core of this program. This program seemed 
to supply an interesting basis for a pilot study to assess the effects 
of the “Unified Phonics Method,” as presented by the Spaldings in 
their book The Writing Road to Readina. Depending upon the 
outcome, a more extensive and formal study might then be develop- 


ed. 
The Problem 


The stated problem involved specific definition of the word 
effects in the question, “What are the effects of the ‘Unified Phonics 
Method’ on pupils in first grade in learning to read?” The questions 
to which answers were sought through measurement by objective 
tests were: 

(1) How will the Unified Method affect the capacity of the child- 

ren to recognize words? 

(2) How will the Unified Phonics Method affect the capacity of 

the children to read sentences and paragraphs meaningfully? 

(3) How will the Unified Phonics Method affect the capacity of 

the children to spell both familiar and unfamiliar words? 


Other questions, the answers to which could be provided only by 
subjective evidence, were stated in the expectation that some useable 
evidence might be obtained. They were: 


(4) How will the Unified Phonics Method affect the develop- 
ment of ability to write, including the development of con- 
fidence in ability to reproduce language in writing? 
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(5) How will the employment of the Unified Phonics Method af- 
fect the personality development of the children? Will the 
method and its materials prove to be drab and uninteresting? 
Will its failure to use interesting, colorful pictures have an 
adverse effect on the attitudes of the children toward reading 
and toward school life? Will the intensive training given in 
learning individual phonograms, before story reading can be 
introduced, create an inertia which will militate against 
successful learning? Under this program, will children be- 
come emotionally disturbed through the pressures of a dif- 
ficult and demanding course which offers little in the way 
of rewards so much needed by beginners in a new task? 


The Method of Study 


Selection of Classes. The superintendent and the grade I teachers in 
the five public schools in the city of Yorkton, Saskatchewan, ex- 
pressed interest in undertaking the pilot study. Two grade I 
teachers, Miss Baldwin of Fairview school, and Mrs. Coghill of 
Burke school, offered to teach the experimental program. The re- 
maining teachers, Mrs. Brunsell and Mrs. Ingham of Simpson school]; 
Mrs. Romanow and Miss Ellis of Angus Spice School, and Mrs. 
Adamson of Victoria school, were to be in charge of the control 
classes. 


The Teaching Programs. A meeting was held with the two teachers 
of the experimental classes. It was agreed that they would proceed 
to teach by the Unified Phonics Method from the first day of school 
in September, and that they would, therefore, omit the formality of a 
reading readiness program, since the Unified Phonics Method makes 
no provision for such a program. 


Since no materials are published for use with the Unified Phon- 
ics Method, other than a set of phonogram cards, it was agreed that 
the teachers of the experimental classes prepare their own teaching 
materials and make use of whatever book resources they could find. 
The first three books of the Royal Road Readers, by Daniels and 
Diack, sold in Toronto by Clarke, Irwin and Co., and published in 
Great Britain by Chatta and Windus, were chosen for use by both 
teachers as an aid in finding a common ground for initial book read- 
ing. However, these teachers insisted upon avoiding the employment 
of any of the standard pre-primers and primers in common use in the 
schools because of the opposing nature of philosophy of teaching in 
these books. Finally, it was agreed that the pupils in the experi- 
mental classes would, before the year-end, read the primer and 
first reader of the prescribed readers for Saskatchewan as sup- 
plementary reading. This was done to give assurance to the Director 
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of Curriculum of the province that the children in the experimental 
classes would get at least as effective preparation as is given to all 
other pupils in the province. 

The control classes were to be instructed in the regular, pre- 
scribed program as taught in the Curriculum Foundation Series of 
readers, beginning with a readiness program and proceeding in the 
normal way through the pre-primers, primer, first reader, and sup- 
plementary readers, and employing the teaching program as set out 
in the guide books and work-books as well as whatever modifica- 
tions any of these teachers had developed in using this program. 
Testing. A pre-test: post-test plan was adopted. Pre-tests selected 
were the Watson Reading-Readiness Test,” to be administered in all 
classes at about the end of September, and the Dominoin Group Test 
of Learning Capacity (Primary)*, to be administered in all classes 
at the end of October or early in November. Late in February, re- 
measuring of all classes was to be done by the use of two tests. 
Reading abilities would be measured by the use of the Gates Primary 
Reading Tests, Types PWR, PSR and PPR. The investigator under- 
took to prepare a test which was called the Word and Sentence Test, 
to be used for measuring capacity in spelling and handwriting. A 
sample of this test has been provided in Appendix A. No tests were 
selected for the measurement of personality and adjustment factors. 


Limitations of the Experiment 


The limitations of an experiment in which neither the teachers 
employed in experimental and control groups, nor the classes, have 
been randomized are obvious. One of the two teachers who volun- 
teered to teach the experimental program did so because she favored 
the program; the other because she felt strongly opposed to it. This 
may, to some degree, balance the teacher factor, but it does not 
eliminate the possibility that both experimental teachers were more 
than usually competent. The ultimate results show that there was 
certainly considerable competence in the teachers of the control 


classes. 
Presentation of Results 


Only pupils who were present for all tests in the pre-test and 
post-test series of tests were used in the final analysis of test data, as 
presented here. The result is that, although there were originally 
fifty-two pupils in the experimental group and one hundred and 
twenty-nine pupils in the control group, the N’s ultimately used were 


2. G. Milton Watson. The Watson Reading-Readiness Test. Agincourt, Ontario: The 
Book Society of Canada, 1959. 


3. The Dominion Tests: Group Test of Learning Capacity (Primary), for Kindergarten, 
Kindergarten-Primary, and Grade I, Form A, revised edition. Toronto: Department 
of Educational Research, Ontario College of Education, 1956. 
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forty-one and one hundred seventeen, respectively. Frequency 
tables of test scores are shown in Appendix B. 


Equivalence of groups. The results of the Watson Reading Readi- 
ness Test and the Dominion Test of Learning Capacity were used to 
test the equivalence of the experimental and control groups. Since 
some negative skewness was observable in the distribution of scores 
on both of these tests, the median test of significance of difference 
was used. The data are presented in Tables I and II. 


In both cases the values obtained for ,”* are smaller than those 
required to establish a significant difference between the two groups 
at either the .01 or the .05 level of significance. The null hypothesis 
that there is no significant difference between the two groups in 
scores in the two pre-tests is therefore sustained. These tests in- 
dicate that the two groups came from the same population. 


TABLE | 


CHI SQUARE TEST OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THE MEDIANS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS IN THE WATSON READING 
READINESS TEST 


| Experimental Control | Total 
bee niedian no oe 19 60 79 
Homabove: miedidn 25 4532 22 57 79 
PECAN R tS oo ba ea ee ASE 41 117 158 


158 i 
, __ 158| (19) (57) — (60) (22) Lara 
fe. (79) (79) (41) (117) 


(1) Ho: The two groups have the same median. 
(2) Level of significance: .01 or .05. 
(3) Region of rejection: x?, = 6.635 
(15d.2.) 

x2,== 3.841 
(4) Observation: x? = 0.527. 
(5) Conclusion: The hypothesis is sustained. There is no significant 

difference between the medians of the two groups. 


= 0.527 
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TABLE II 


CHI SQUARE TEST OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THE MEDIANS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS IN THE DOMINION TEST OF 
LEARNING CAPACITY 


| Experimental Control | Total 
| Group Group 
Above. Median! “2 22.522.57 toe 25 53 78 
Not above Median 2. eceecmemnmsntnnens 16 64 80 
Dotal jadi 4g oat ON eee Bee ee 41 117 158 


158 |? 
— eh (25) (64) — (53) (16) — = 
(78) (80) (41) (117) 
(1) Ho: The two populations have the same median. 
(2) Level of significance: .01 or .05. 
(3) Region of rejection: x°, = 6.635 


(1 df.) 
2,22 3.841 


(4) Observation: y? = 2.391 


(5) Conclusion: The hypothesis is sustained. There is no significant 
difference between the medians of the two groups. 


= 2.391 


Post-test measure of achievement. After six months of instruction 
time had elapsed the achievement of both groups was measured by 
administering the Gates Primary Reading Test, Types PWR, PSR, 
and PPR, and the Word and Sentence Writing Test prepared by the 
investigator (Appendix A). 


The Chi square test of significance of difference between the medians 
in the performance of the two groups, based on the null hypothesis 
of no difference between the medians, was employed. The results 
are reported in Table III. 


In all four measures the hypothesis that there was no difference 
between the medians of the two groups was rejected. In sentence 
reading and total Gates raw score the region of rejection was at the 
001 level of significance; in word recognition and paragraph read- 
ing rejection occurred at the .01 level of significance. The experi- 
mental group, therefore, appears to have performed in this test at a 
level which is significantly superior to that of the control group. 
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TABLE III 


CHI SQUARE TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THE MEDIANS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS IN SUB-TEST RAW SCORES AND 
TOTAL RAW SCORES OF THE GATES PRIMARY READING 
TEST: NULL HYPOTHESIS 


Test Obtained Region of Rejection of Conclusion 
x’ Value* the Null Hypothesis at 
Indicated Level of Sig- 
wes nificance. 
(1) Word 10.672 x? = 6.634 (1 df.) Hypothesis 
Recognition | __ 01 rejectedt 
(2) Sentence 12.502 x? = 10.827 (1 dt.) Hypothesis 
Reading 001 rejected}+ 
(3) Paragraph 6.944 x? = 6.634 (1 d.f.) Hypothesis 
Reading 01 rejectedt 
(4) Total Gates 12.502 x? = 10.827 (1 d.f.) Hypothesis 
Raw Score 001 rejected}} 


N 2 
‘| NI (a) @) tor | 
(&) () Gn) () 


+The difference is significant at the .01 level and favors the Experimental 
Group. 


+tThe difference is significant at the .001 level and favors the Experimental 
Group. 


2 


Marked negative skewness was observed in the distribution of 
scores in the Word and Sentence Writing Test, and the Chi Square 
test was employed here also to test the significance of difference be- 
tween the medians of the two groups. Table IV shows that the 
performance of the experimental group was superior to that of the 
control group in the Word and Sentence Writing Test by a differ- 
ence which was very highly significant. 


Analysis of Errors in the Word and Sentence Test. A more in- 
formative type of analysis of the differences in the performance of 
the two groups might be achieved by ascertaining the types of errors 
made by the pupils and determining whether or not there was any 
significant difference in the performance of the two groups in re- 
spect to these errors. It was found that all errors could be classi- 
fied into six categories: reversals, rotations, consonant confusions, 
vowel confusions, omissions and additions. A reversal is a transposi- 
tion of the order of letters as in writing on for no; frist for first. A 
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TABLE IV 


CHI SQUARE TEST OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THE MEDIANS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS IN THE WORD AND SENTENCE 
WRITING TEST 


Experimental Control | Total 
Group Group 
Above..Median) 25.2252. etrees OL 47 78 
Not above Median 3.20253. ress 10 70 80 


Woy 2k Reick 28 eR an kM Roti th ee | 41 | 117 158 


(1) Ho: The two groups have the same median. 

(2) Level of significance: .01 or .001. 

(3) Region of rejection: x? = 6.635 

(1 d.f.) 
xX, ~= 10.827 

(4) Observation: 

158 ]? 
‘ ie (70) ¢==*(47) (10)4 aS 
i (78) (80) (117) (41) 

(5) Conclusion: The hypothesis is rejected. There is a significant 
difference between the medians of the two groups, at the .001 
level of significance. The difference favors the experimental 
group. 


= 13.870 


rotation is a turning of a letter on its vertical or horizontal axis as in 
writing b for d; u for n; d for g. Consonant confusions include 
errors like writing w for wh, or th for t, or sl for sh; or r for 1. 
Vowel confusions include many possibilities such as writing a for e 
or e for a; writing i for e or e for i; writing u for w or w for u; 
writing a for ai or for a-e; writing a-e for ai, etc. Omissions are 
chiefly the omission of a consonant letter; omission of an e 
needed at the end of a word to make the medial vowel long classes 
as a vowel confusion. Likewise, additions usually involve the ad- 
dition of a consonant, or of a syllable involving at least a vowel and 
aconsonant. All of the errors made could be readily classed as one 
of these six types. The only other possible type of error was a 
complete refusal to write the word, an error which was committed 
so rarely as to be unworthy of assessment. 


The significance of difference between the incidence of the above 
six types of error in the experimental and control groups was tested 
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by means of the 2 x 2 contingency table and the Chi Square test, 
using one degree of freedom. In the case of each error the number 
of pupils making no errors was tested against the number making 
one or more errors of the particular type. The results are summariz- 
ed in Table V. 

In Table V it is seen that the difference in performance of the 
two groups with respect to reversal errors was significant at the .01 
level. This difference favored the experimental group. With respect 
to rotations, consonant confusions, and vowel confusions, the per- 


TABLE V 


CHi SQUARE TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS IN 
COMMITTING ERRORS OF SIX TYPES IN THE WORD AND 
SENTENCE WRITING TEST, USING THE HYPOTHESIS OF 
NO DIFFERENCE* 


Type of Error Obtained Region of Rejection of Conclusion 
x”? Value the Null Hypothesis at 
Indicated Level of Sig- 
nificance 
(1) Reversals 8.275 x? = 6.635 (1 d.f.) Hypothesis 
01 rejected} 
(2) Rotations 4.458 Nya e841 (dt) Hypothesis 
05 , rejectedt 
(3) Consonant 3.912 x” sera. b41a( 1.01.) Hypothesis 
Confusions 05 ‘ Lejectedy | 9a) 
(4) Vowel 5.823 x? = 3.841 (1 df.) Hypothesis 
Confusions 05 rejectedy 
(5) Omissions 3.266 x? = 3.841 (1 d.f.) Hypothesis 
q ie 05 sustained 
(6) Additions 1,126 x? = 3.841 (1 d.f.) Hypothesis 
05 sustained 


*(1) y? was calculated by means of 22 contingency tables in which the number 
of pupils making no errors were tested against the number of pupils mak- 


ing one or more errors. 
(2) 


| all 
, _ NL@)@ — &)) — 2 
‘ (k) (1) (m) (n) 


+In all instances in which the null hypothesis was rejected the difference favored 
the experimental group. The experimental group made significantly fewer 
errors in the first four categories of error. 
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Wlord and Sentence Writing Test: Total Raw Score 


TABLE: VI.e Scattergram, Showing Distribution 
of Pupils in the Experimental Group on the 
Total Score of the Gates Primary Reading Test 
and the Word and Sentence Test 
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TABLE VII. Scattergram, Showing Distribution 
of 117 Pupils in the Control Group on the Total 
Score of the Gates Primary Reading Test and the 
Word Sentence Writing Test 
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Gates Primary Reading Test: Total Raw Score 
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formance of the experimental group was superior to that of the 
control group, the difference being significant at the .05 level. There 
was no significant difference with respect to omissions and addi- 
tions. 


Scattergrams. Scattergrams were prepared to study the relationship 
between scores in the Gates Primary Reading Test (Total raw score) 
and the Word and Sentence Writing Test. These are presented in 
Tables VI and VII. Except for the cases of two pupils in the experi- 
mental group and four pupils in the control group, the lower right 
half of each scattergram is empty. No pupils who scored low in 
spelling (the Word and Sentence Writing Test is a test in spelling) 
scored high in reading. The converse of this statement is not true; 
there are pupils who scored low in reading but high in spelling. 
From these limited data it is possible to make the tentative generaliz- 
ation that ability to spell is a necessary, but insufficient condition 
for good reading. 


Assuming curviliniarity in both distributions, Eta coefficients 

of correlation were calculated. For the experimental group, N,, = 
.83; for the control group, .54. These correlations were not tested for 
significance. 
Other criteria for evaluating the effects of the Unified Phonics 
Method. Initially (page 3 and 4) it was stated that an attempt 
would be made to assess the effects of the Unified Phonics Method 
on the ability of the pupils to write and to express themselves in 
writing. It was also stated that some attempt would be made to 
estimate the effects of this method on the personality development of 
the children, on the development of interest and in enjoyment of 
reading and school life. Aside from rather casual observation, no 
firm attempt was made to evaluate these criteria. 


The writing done by the pupils in taking the Word and Sentence 
Writing Test provided a writing sample for each pupil. In general 
it may be said that pupils in the experimental group produced pap- 
ers in which there was more frequent excellence in the quality of the 
manuscript writing than was true of the control group pupils. There 
was less evidence among pupils in the experimental group of the 
tendency to press excessively on the pencil, to make corrections and 
erasures, and to exhibit difficulty in writing. There was also in the 
experimental group a greater degree of correctness in letter forma- 
tion and spacing and of uniformity of slant than was evident in the 
papers from the control group. A very large proportion of the 
papers written by the experimental group pupils were models of ex- 
cellence. The boys tended to write as well as the girls. By contrast, 
in the control group there was much excellence but not as high a pro- 
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portion of it, and more pupils exhibited lack of ease and fluency in 
their handwriting. 


Samples of creative free writing were taken from all pupils in 
this experiment in June. At the time of writing this report they 
had not been analysed. 


Summary 


An experiment was conducted, as a pilot study, in the schools of 
Yorkton, Saskatchewan, in the school year 1962-63 to assess the ef- 
fects of the Unified Phonics Method as expounded in The Writing 
Road to Reading, by Spalding and Spalding. Two teachers volunteer- 
ed to teach the experimental program; the five remaining grade I 
teachers taught by their regular procedures. 


The equivalence of the two groups of pupils was tested by means 
of the Watson Reading Readiness Test and the Dominion Test of 
Learning Capacity. In both tests it was established that the pupils 
represented the same population. 


Achievement in reeding was tested after six months of instruction 
by use of the Gates Primary Reading Test. The level of the experi- 
mental group exceeded that of the control group in all measures. The 
differences favoring the experimental group were significant at the 
.001 level of confidence in Total Score and Sentence Reading, and al- 
most at that level in Word Recognition. The difference was signific- 
ant at the .01 level in Paragraph Reading. 


The Gates Primary Reading Test was not adequate as a measur- 
ing instrument; too many pupils earned the maximum scores in the 
various sub-tests. 


Capacity of the pupils in spelling was measured by the Word and 
Sentence Writing Test prepared by the writer. The results for the 
experimental group were superior to those of the control group, the 
difference being significant at the .001 level of significance. 

The errors made by the pupils in spelling were analyzed. The 
evperimental group made significantly fewer errors of the Reversal 
type (.01 level of significance) and in Rotations, Consonant Confu- 
sions and Vowel Confusions (.05 level of significance). There was 
no significant difference in Omissions and Additions. 

The scattergram analysis of relationship between reading and 
spelling scores gave strong evidence that spelling ability is an import- 
ant concomitant of reading ability. No poor spellers were good read- 
ers, although some good spellers were poor readers. The level of the 
correlation in relation to the experimental group was .83; in the 
control group .54. Evidently a method in teaching reading which 
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stresses writing and spelling produces a higher level of consistency 
of performance in all three abilities. 

Pupils in the experimental group, as a whole, were better writers 
and wrote with more fluency and with less tension than pupils in the 
control group. This is not to suggest that there were not many good 
writers in the control group and some less fluent ones in the experi- 
mental group. 


Conclusions 


1. In this experiment, a method in teaching reading in grade I which 
had no readiness program, which employed no readers and no 
pictures, and which stressed articulated phonics, writing and 
spelling as integral parts of learning to read, produced results 
significantly superior to those of the regular teaching procedures. 


2. This experiment involved too few teachers and pupils to permit 
broad generalizations. Its results justify a large-scale, longer- 
term experiment. 

3. If, ultimately, the results of this study are confirmed by repeated 
experiments, there will then be confirmation of the belief of the 
writer that present instruction procedures are faulty in separating 
the learning of writing and spelling from the learning of reading, 
in the wrong use of pictures, and in the too limited scope of the 
reading matter given to children as practice material. 


4, The claim made by the authors in The Writing Road to Reading 
that all pupils learn to read by the Unified Phonics Method was 
not sustained in this experiment. There are at least four pupils 
whose achievement is included in the analyses of results present- 
ed in this report whose level of achievement cannot be regarded 
as one of mastery. In addition to this there were two pupils 
whose results were excluded by reason of absence for one or more 
of the tests, and who made very little, if any progress during the 
six months of instruction. The cases of these two pupils deserve 
most careful study, as both give evidence of severe interference 
with the normal processes of perception and cognition. 


do. In any repetition of this experiment specific provision should be 
made for obtaining an index of interest in reading and the desire 
to read among experimental and control group pupils. Provision 
should also be made for recording of teacher reactions and parent 
observations concerning the welfare of the pupils under the two 
systems of instruction. 
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APPENDIX A 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 


—f— 


Word Writing and Sentence Writing Test for Grade I 
Prepared Especially for Use in the Yorkton, Saskatchewan, Schools 
In February or March, 1963, by A. F. Deverell 


any 
INSTRUCTIONS 


This test involves a total of 40 written words and is designed to 
be given in two parts on two separate days. Information concerning 
the validity of the test items is provided on a separate attached sheet. 
In brackets after each word the level at which the word is introduc- 
ed in the Basic Readers is indicated. The test is designed as a sup- 
plement to the standardized reading tests in regular or periodic use. 
It is intended to test the capacity of the children to reproduce, in 
print writing, the words and the word elements which they are 
learning in their reading. 


How to Give the Test: 


(1) Tell the children that you are going to give them some paper on 
which you will ask them to write some easy words. 


(2) Pass out foolscap sheets and show the children how to fold the 
sheet “in twos” to make two long columns from the top to the 
bottom of the page. (If you wish you may have them use ruler 
and pencil to make a vertical line down the centre of the sheet 
along the fold.) 


(3) Give the instructions you ordinarily do regarding the spacing 
of their writing. (Two-space-high writing is assumed.) 


(4) Have each pupil write his name (both given and surname) at 
the top of the page. 

(5) Tell the children that you will say each word they are to write, 
then use it in a sentence, and then that you will say the word 
again. Say to them, “Listen carefully for the word. I want you 
to write exactly the word you hear me say. Write it exactly like 
it sounds when I say it.” (If you need to repeat the word again 
once, or several times for any child to be sure he has heard it, 
then do so. This is not a hearing test. It is a test of how the 
children can write these words.) 
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(6) As you dictate the word, give the number of each word and have 
the children number their words down the page. Including the 
words in sentences, there are 20 words in each part of the test. 
Have them write the first 8 words on the left side of the sheet, 
and the rest of the column words on the right side. 


(7) When you come to the sentence dictation, tell them to write the 
sentence right across the page in the spaces near the bottom. 
Read the whole sentence slowly first, and then repeat it, word- 
by word, for clarity. Re-read and let the pupils check after they 
have completed writing it. 


(8) In Part II the sentence is to be put on the board by the teachers, 
and the pupils are to be instructed to copy the sentence at the 
bottom of the page. 


The teacher should give all the friendly encouragement she can 
to the pupils, and help those who have difficulty getting the words in 
column to understand what to do. Pretend you see no errors, and 
encourage all to write every word. Give no help in how to write a 
word or letter. 


Directions for Scoring and Tabulating: 


(1) Mark each word on each test paper right (\/) or wrong (xX), or 
omitted (O). Ignore capitals. Accept the right symbol, whether 
upper or lower case. 


(2) Record on the test sheet the number who took the test. If you 
have any pupil who could write no words whatever, ex- 
clude that pupil from your total, but include his paper with the 
set of written test papers so that any marks which he made on 
the paper can be seen. If you have any pupil who fails to write 
all or most of them, but who attempts some or many of them, 
include such pupil and record on the summary of errors sheet 
what he (or she) actually put down for each word. 


(3) Complete the record on the test paper. 

(4) Complete the Diagnostic Record Sheets for your class. 

(5) Place the test papers, together with these records, in an envelope 
and return as directed. 


Your cooperation in administering and scoring this test is much 
appreciated. You will be fully advised of the outcomes of this test 
and other tests in this series. 
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WORD AND SENTENCE TEST, GRADE 1 


Notes on the Content Validity of the Test 


1. 


Every effort has been made to construct a test which is valid 
(i.e. fair or justifiable) for grade 1 pupils in mid-year. It would 
be comparatively simple to construct a test which is highly valid 
for the children taught by the basic reader method or to construct 
one which is valid for children taught by the “Writing Road to 
Reading” method. To make a single test which has equal validity 
for both groups of children is a much greater challenge. The fol- 
lowing information will help to judge the content validity of this 
test for both groups of children. 


The words chosen for inclusion in the test are all words which 
were introduced in the pre-primers and the primer of the Basic 
Reader, with one exception. This one word is introduced in the 
first reader. This means that, with one exception, the children 
in the control group will have encountered all of the words many 
times in their reading and in their work-book exercises. Pupils 
in experimental classes may, or may not have encountered these 
particular words, but will be familiar with the phonic elements in 
the words. 


. The words were so selected as to include all of the single con- 


6699 


sonant symbols in English except “c” used with the “s” sound, 
and the consonants “x” and ‘z”. “These three symbols were 
omitted because they iS not appear in the vocabulary of the 
pre-primers and primer. Pupils in the experimental group will 
have encountered these symbols, even though they are not tested. 


The words were so chosen as to present both the short vowel 
sounds (when closed by a consonant) and the long vowel sound 
(when, open, or not closed, by a consonant), for the vowels “a” 


“e” and “i”. Only the short sound (when closed) of the ak ote 
“oO ” and -u have been included. The vowel made long by silent 
“e i. at ue end of the word has been included only for the vowels 
ae ” and 66s qe 


The vowel digraphs included are ai, ay, ee, oa, and oy. The vowel- 


consonant digraphs included are aw, wa, ar, ew, er, ow, ou, and or. 


The consonant diagraphs are ch, ck, (qu), ng, sh, th, wh. 


The letter “y” has been included as a consonant, as a vowel at the 

end of a aa ine word where its value is “e” (some authori- 

ties claim its value is “i i) and at the end of a one-syllable word, 
66s ve 


where its value is “i 
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7. A small number of consonant blends have been included. 


8. In summary then, all words included are words which have been 
encountered frequently by all of the pupils in the control group; 
all phonetic elements are elements which have been encountered 
frequently by all pupils by February-March in their reading 
vocabulary. The validity of these items depends ultimately, on 
the familarity of the pupils with them. 


9. A summary of the word elements included in the test appears on 
the next page, together with the frequency with which each 
element appears in the whole list of words. 


SUMMARY OF PHONETIC ELEMENTS, WITH FREQUENCIES 


Vowels Frequency Consonants Frequency 
Lo 
a (closed) 2 b 4 
‘a (open) rk c=—k 1 
a-e i c—s 0 
aw 1 ck=k 1 
all 1 ch 1 
aw 1 d 2 
ar 1 f vl 
ai is g (as in go) 1 
ay 2 ge, gl =j 0 
Vw 
e (closed) 4 gh 0 
e (open) 2 gu 0 
e=ti 1 h 2 
ee a j (J) 1 
ea 1 k 2 
ew 1 1 (11) 2 
er 1 m 3 
y=3 1 n 6 
Le 
i (closed) 3 ng ul 
‘i (open) il p 1 
i-e 1 qu 1 
y =i 1 r 1 
J 
o (closed) 2 s 2 
0 = 00 1 s=z 2 
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Vowels | Frequency | Consonants : Frequency 
oa 1 se=s 1 
ow 1 sh 1 
ou 1 t 7 
oy 1 th x 
or 1 2 

% (closed) 2 Vv 1 

w 3) 

wh 1 

0 

1 

Zz 0 
Consonant Blends 

—ld 1 

—st a 

—nt 1 

—lIp 1 

pl— 2 

Endings 2 

ae 2 

— ing 1 
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APPENDIX B 
FREQUENCY TABLES 
—_J— 
TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES, BY GROUPS AND FOR 
COMBINED GROUPS, IN THE WATSON READING .......... 
READINESS TEST 
Experimental Control Combined Cumulative 
Group Group Group Combined 

f f f f 
Of 5< 2 7 hore eee 5 16 2 158 
945-975. Bc aatandeee . sil 16 137 
915-9479) Be ack oe 5 19 24 121 
$5.5-01.5 0. ee 4 8 12 97 
$5.5-83.500 a 3 18 21 85 
82-000 ee eee 3 3 6 64 
19.5-82.5 Bee ee 4 8 12 58 
16.5-19,5, 3 oars a) 2 5 46 
WSai= (0.0 eee ee 4 6 10 41 
10.5-(a0geee iaecte eee 4 4 31 
G7 5410.0 one oh Pee es 7 7 27 
64.5=67,5 Mo ticceaen| | <n 3 3 20 
G15-645 Beye fi 5 6 17 
58.5-O15 taal eee mr) waits » eke ee 
DO. OG. eee tel il) Lares i 1 Ly 
SPARE GM) bie soldat 3 2 5 10 
49 5252.5 geeuean eet a> 2 2 5 
46.5-49.5 fed yh teak ag) RL ee ee ee) 
AS O- 46.0 oan aceal Gime ae a 1 
AQ 0-435 227 ates Lhe Os SP ate a 
37.5405 Pisctidcsbten|. | a MeO PRuRecadtrue a nly eee 
AA5-87 Simo PRES ued 1 eh 1 
Combined N = 158 P 3(79 — 64) 

N Combined Median = 85.5 + ——————. 
2 ake — 855 + 2.14 
= 87.64 


A score of 88 or over is above the median. 
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TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES, BY GROUPS AND FOR THE 
COMBINED GROUP, IN THE DOMINION TEST OF 
LEARNING CAPACITY 


Experimental Control Combined Cumulative 
Group ae Seo Spee 
Pi: aa, Abe ie ee 2 | 2 | 2 158 
| Ba" | Ne ra 2 | 3 5 156 
Le ees ee 2 | 7 | 9 151 
Ee A ee 5 13 | 18 | 142 
c- 3 1 ees ee 9 | ; 11 20 124 
. Ee a oe ee 4 14 18 104 
ae ee 4 14 18 86 
“| | eee eee 4 11 15 | 68 
py Ot nt ee 5 13 | 18 53 
Fiat | a a Ae ee 2 12 | 14 35 
rt a: el oe 1 5 6 21 
|| Sr. | ee ee oe see 2 3 | 5 | 15 
ES F< a ee | 3 | 3 | 10 
CS) Sore aera | 6 6 7 
Te ae 1 HG ee Be | Lape | Ne 
62 Bee singe. ‘Sth. ree 1 | 1 
Sparc as Combined Median = 32.5 + wi adi ass 
—= 79 18 
2 = 32.5 + 1.83 


= 34.33 
A score of 35 or over is above the median. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL RAW SCORES, AND FOR THE 
COMBINED GROUP, IN THE GATES PRIMARY READING 
TEST 


ee 


Experimental Control 


Combined N = 158 


N 
— = 79 
2 


A score of 88 or over is above the median. 
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Combined Cumulative 


Combined Median = 84.5 + 


Group Group Group Combined 

f f f f 
T15-119.5 5 5 13 18 158 
110-1145 ye. 7 9 16 140 
105-109.5 2. t 7 4 11 124 
100=104.5 | n 3 8 11 113 
95-199.5 7) ue eee 2 8 10 102 
90-,94:5 (ho eee 6 3 9 92 
85 = (89.5 ee 3 8 11 83 
$0-"84.50 2 ee 2 11 13 72 
TETRIS Mie sees Oe 4 4 59 
(O= tht ee eens 1 9 10 55 
65=.69.5 need Ee he: 6 6 45 
60s: Gatos tee 1 9 10 39 
LAGPan at Bay oss aaa come os! Fa Baa 4 4 29 
BO (D402 pee eeels APE ee 3 3 25 
CEE 7-1 Se eels ea Ws 3 4 22 
AQ = Ad Vice cierto 2 4 18 
35-39: 5yae tee 7 8 14 
30— 5345" oe eae cen 3 3 
25- 29.5 2 ts al 1 
0m DAO phew ces vie 2 2 


5(79 — 72) 


ll 


= 845 + 3.18 
= 87.68 
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TABLE IV 
DISTRIBUTION OF RAW SCORES, BY GROUPS AND BY 
COMBINED GROUPS, IN WORD RECOGNITION, 
GATES PRIMARY READING TEST 


Experimental Control Combined | Cumulative 
Group coe aa Cae 

DS nn) het Me ctsce 53 12 17 158 
ASAT Dae te teen 8 18 26 141 
VEE ERS ake) Mee es ‘ 11 9 20 115 
i fay RL ya ko Se al 8 15 23 95 
BOSON Se ee a 1 6 7 72 
HS tats ies elaaale <a teha e S 3 15 65 
Us ag seen nee arena ots 3 3 50 
raat Pepa BY Shae eee ea) 1 11 12 47 
i 2 ee 2 10 12 35 
Al Ey Bs a eee de Steno 1 3 4 23 
18-20 08 pee 1 3 4 19 
BS VOL t Tne Bae eee) soaks 2 2 15 
LonlA Se eet © Lk, ee 6 6 13 
AREA Tek De eee S 4 4 7 
Rs osesrnh: Sena aaa - 3 3 3 
Combined N = 158 3(79 — 72) 

N Combined Median = 38.5 -- ——————— 

—= 79 23 

2 = 38.5 + 0.91 

= 39.41 


A score of 40 or over is above the median. 
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TABLE V 
DISTRIBUTION OF RAW SCORES, BY GROUPS AND BY 
COMBINED GROUP, IN SENTENCE READING, 
GATES PRIMARY READING TEST 


Experimental Control Combined | Cumulative 
Group Group Group Combined 
f f f f 
45-475 ne eee 4 Hs 9 158 
BAAD eae 9 15 24 149 
S9-415 ee 4 10 125 
36=38,0° et ea es 4 12 115 
33-35.5 7 13 103 
0-32.00 ee eee a 3 13 16 90 
21H 29.3 oes 1 12 13 74 
2A=26.00 Sick. ae 4 10 14 61 
21-23.) eo eee DS eee ll 11 47 
18-205 ee 7 cf 36 
15-17 5 pee 9 9 29 
12-145 3 6 9 20 
GTI Meee kek 6 6 ll 
iS Mea ern ce 2 2 4 
BLD. cape eel see 1 il 
oN Tra Combined Median = 29.5 + SCT ssale) 
—= 79 16 
2 = 29.5 + 0.94 
= 30.44 


A score of 31 or over is above the median. 
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TABLE VI 
DISTRIBUTION OF RAW SCORES, BY GROUPS AND BY 
COMBINED GROUPS, IN PARAGRAPH READING, 
GATES PRIMARY READING TEST 


Experimental Control Combined | Cumulative 
eins Se tad SEMMOME sca cd ls | eee 
ee 
PGE, ache Se Achar nae | 8 | 16 150 
Pee eee, eM fe 4 10 | 14 134 
23 TR ekg 2 3 8 11 120 
PANS Rs. 2 atl eRe ae gree 3 8 11 101 
20 .. Pet ere ah 4 6 10 90 
LS Pye che oct ss 2 10 12 73 
BN Files 3a 9 ate oh dani te 3 6 9 61 
Lig eho «MR celta te? Met ed | Sel eee 9 9 9 52 
APO. inet Bae Mien 2 6 8 43 
1a een Dakees. te bee 6 6 35 
aR Mies <1 a. a ey a mare 1 4 5 29 
AA ee AA ee aie 1 4 5 24 
ETSY Ae eek, ee ee 8 8 19 
LO cee ee htc sclnk 1 ni 2 11 
Bille: teres atl Bee! pers Tay) PY om, 1 9 
Rane ee eta, ate 2 2 5 
Chea heey POS, 2 2 3 
Bib ice atime oil Lee Pie Pak 1 1 
COMI Nae Ce thinedb Medians desires eles 
er = 185 + 0.86 
= 19.36 


A score of 20 or over is above the median. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RAW SCORES, BY GROUPS AND BY 
COMBINED GROUP, IN THE WORD AND SENTENCE 


WRITING TEST 


| 


| 


Combined 
Group 
f 


el ee ee a ee eee 


Combined N = 158 


N 
— = 79 
2 


Experimental Control 
Group Group 
f f 
21 24 
5 19 
5 14 
1 9 
1 12 
i 2 
1 6 
2 4 
1 4 

4 
1 a 
ps 2 
= 1 
= 3 
suk 1 
= 1 
i 
#.§ 1 
“a 1 
i. 1 
an 2 


Combined Median 


A score of 38 or over is above the median. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF FREE-WRITING IN GRADE IV, V AND VI 


FLORENCE I. McKie anp M. D. JENKINSON 


The Problem 


The primary purpose of this study was to analyze the free- 
writing compositions of grade IV, V, and VI students in city, town, 
town-rural, and rural schools in north Central Alberta to determine 


1. Whether there is a continuous and observable development 
in students’ free-writing through these grades, 


2. Whether the free-writing performance of girls is superior to 
that of boys, and 


3. Whether the free-writing of city students is superior to that 
of town and rural students. 


Free-writing, in the context of this investigation, is defined as 
those compositions written by students who are not directed by 
specific outlines of content or form but are encouraged to write 
spontaneously and with minimal restriction about those things, 
people, or events that have appealed to their interest, imagination, 
or sensory perception. 

The free-writing characteristics selected for analysis included 
the use of a variety of verbs, sensory impressions, writer reactions, 
figures of speech and spontaneous expressions, exclamations and 
questions, and conversation. An analysis of length of composition, 
development of sentence sense, and use of descriptive or narrative 
form was also included. 


Research that has investigated children’s written language is 
comparatively limited; studies by Edmund (8), Ford (9), and Witty 
and Martin (18) appear to be forerunners. They have investigated 
the kind of experiences children write about and the type of char- 
acteristic patterns of content and form found in their compositions. 
The characteristics of free-writing as defined by this study have 
not been examined by previous research; the research design and 
analysis of data was therefore explorative. 


Research Design 
The Sample 


Based on a stratified random selection of schools, a total of 1739 
free-writing samples was collected. These samples, gathered from 
sixty-two classrooms in twenty-one schools in Edmonton and sur- 
rounding town and rural schools, were taken to be reasonably 
representaive of the intelligence, achievement, and cultural back- 
ground of Alberta students. 
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TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 1739 FREE-WRITING 
SAMPLES 
Boys Girls Total 
School Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
City, eee eee 359 40.11 343 41.64 702 40.37 
TOW eee 219 24.47 193 22.87 412 23.69 
Town-rural, 2... 245 27.38 253 29.97 498 28.64 
Rural eo 72 8.04 55 6.52 127 7.30 
Totals. se oe 895 51.47 844 48.53 1739 100.00 
Gradeal Vinee 300 17.25 285 16.39 585 33.64 
Grade Vi up 280 16.10 279 16.04 559 32.14 
Grade Vinee 315 18.12 280 16.10 595 34.22 
Total (ei. eae 895 51.47 844 48.53 1739 100.00 


Table I shows that of the total number of free-writing samples 
obtained, 40.37 per cent were from city schools; 23.69 per cent from 
town schools; 28.64 per cent from town-rural schools; and 7.30 per 
cent from rural schools. The grade distribution was relatively equal 
with approximately one-third of the samples coming from each 
grade. The boy-girl distribution in each grade and in city, town, 
town-rural, and rural schools was also relatively equal. 


Collection of Free-Writing Samples 


In order to obtain the free-writing samples, the classroom teach- 
ers (in the case of city schools, the writer) read an instructional 
paragraph which was designed to motivate the students to write with 
minimal limitations about the things they had noticed in their neigh- 
borhood. All samples were written between October and December, 
1959. 


Treatment of Data 


Each composition was read by the writer and the various free- 
writing characteristics were identified and scored separately. The 
student scores for each characteristic were added to give the total 
score for each grade, and for the boys and girls of each grade sep- 
arately. An evaluation grid was designed to credit: points for the 
various free-writing characteristics used by the students and, in this 
way, to provide a composite free-writing score for the purposes of 
comparing city, town, and rural school performance. The treatment 
of data included statistical analysis by means of the “‘t” of significance 
at the one per cent and five per cent levels of confidence, and by per- 
centage calculations. 
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Criteria for Evaluation 


Because of the subjective nature of some of the free-writing 
characteristics analyzed, it was necessary to define these character- 
istics in rather specific terms. The definitions are illustrated with 
original examples from the students’ free-writing. 


Length of Composition 

Students who had completed their writing before the allotted 
time had counted the number of words in their compositions. The 
remainder were totalled by the writer. 


Variety of Verbs 


The Dolch Sight Word List was used as the basis for selecting 
the most common verbs used at the elementary grade level. Only 
verbs beyond this basic list were scored. For example, “cracked”, 
“bloom”, “to experiment”, and “peering”. 


Sensory Impressions 


The inclusion of sensory impressions can contribute to the ef- 
fectiveness of free-writing. Auditory, olfactory, taste, and tactile 
impressions, and those visual impressions which indicated particular- 
ly acute awareness of circumstances or detail were identified. These 
sensory impressions were credited whether they were direct, using 
expressions suchtas.1 saw i. , Lielt,...... or ‘Iheard.... .i7, or 
whether they were implied. For example 

There is a pond with the sunlight as ducks and geese go swimming and 


ducking for food. Beyond there is a church with chapel bells shining in 
the sun. 

As night draws near loons skim over the water with their woeful cries. 
Owls sing out their mournfull hoo-oo-it-ows as they glide along. 

I don’t like the city because the buses have a gas that it would make you 
fell over. 

The berrys are called sasgetos. There’s purple you know and the red one 
are soer, 

Donld slugged me in the place where I had had my apendix out a month ago. 


Writer Reactions 


Three fundamental reactions were considered. These were the 
expression of an opinion, of an emotoin, or of a conscious interest or 
awareness. Each involves, directly or indirectly, a relationship be- 
tween the student writer and what he is writing about. For example 


I think Id rather live on the farm than live in the city because on the farm 
you can have more pets. 

I watch a program on T.V. Which was a hair-raising story in some parts 
...So I thought of something funny so I wasn’t scared. 

She is a tomboy, and follows my borther’s fried Wyane all over the place. 
She plays football with us every time we do and walways makes a touch- 
down. And she also plays baseball and makes a homerun. Andof course 
plays pome-pome-pullaway and throw me it I try to get her And yet she 
is very pretty in a dress. 
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Effective Forms of Expression 


Younger children have a spontaneity in their speech that gives 
charm to their oral expression. To measure this type of uninhibited 
expression, four areas of effective expression were considered. 


1. Figures of speech identified with similes, metaphors, and personification. 
2. Spontaneous expressions were identified as casual, informal, or unin- 
hibited comments of enthusiasm, doubt, or reflection which suggested a 
conversational interchange between the writer and the reader. For 
example 
Let me take you back four years. 
Boy, did Mom give me heck! 
I guess you would consider our neighborhood in the part of the 
spoiler part of town. Us kids don’t mind. 

3. Conversation appeared in two characteristic forms, indirect and direct, 
each revealing an increasing maturity in the reporting of the spoken 
word and an increasing ability and confidence in the use of quotation 
marks. For example 

The man said that I’'d have to pay him five dollars if I wanted the 
dog. 

Then I said you are crool mrs. Jones. If you do that once more i 
will tell the poleac. 

“I rieplied to give rides!” 

*She rieplied oh yes!” 

“Look at this one,” said Joanne. “Its for me. 

I wonder whats’ in it,” exclaimed Lloyd. 

4. Sentence Variety. Exclamations and questions were taken as the most 
obvious examples of sentence variation. These were credited as “im- 
plied” with no specialized punctuation, or as “correct” with proper 
punctuation. For example 

That was a close call. 
Kerplosh! He had fallen in! 
But who was coming. 

What do you think I saw? 


Sentence Sense 


While on the whole this study emphasized the positive aspects of 
children’s writing, a brief analysis of sentence sense showed that 
maturity in the use of sentences does vary. Characteristic sentence 
immaturities examined were fragmentary sentences, run-on sen- 
tences, unvaried sentence beginnings, unvaried use of the first 
person “I”, and itemized writing. The basic criteria for identifying 
these sentence characteristics was that three or more sentences of 
any one type must be found in any one composition. A single com- 
position may have several of these characteristic sentence faults and 
was therefore scored under each category. 


Composition Form 


The form of composition was considered as “narrative”, that is, 
relating an experience in sequential form and thereby having a story 
“e . . . . . . 
structure, or as “descriptive”, describing or discussing some person, 


object, or animal in a manner which explains or illuminates but does 
not involve experiential events. 
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TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF THE MEANS FOR FREE-WRITING 
CHARACTERISTICS FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


o® 
oO 
3 8 3 = 
Free-Writing o 3 EI o S 8 
Characteristic =I Ee =e S ord 
: Bij Gek « Ge pease 
= na Df Fs Hn 
Length of 
Composition 
Ley gita(s, LYCANS OO ite Cae ae eae ae ane 88.35 31.05 } 2.99 472 1%" 
he) BY SS an se ee 99.15 44.99 § } 273 «14.07 1% 
ig Ped 2G od Ca 137.55 4791 §* ot 
Variety of 
Verbs 
EEG CY RE as an ede 2.46 2.13 } 133.69 1% 
sie AE AR RS a iaial 204, > coli deca aod ee 
UT eel ee Mia s.r. 3, peer Pa Dice ee f 
Sensory 
Impressions 
CAGE Mee ee ee Nh cad, 43 yg 02 5 83 1% 
4 Re ant Se are Tek ee ae oT 85 § 04 8.57 1% 
if Beat sh, Mik eRe dD ar ete 87 1.01 ; 
Writer 
Reactions 
LEG CN Wh eet, eee ene bie epee Oe 1.18 1.34 } 08 451 1% 
Ret Sh Sen ee eS 52 TASS} 08 8.69 1% 
EV Lptenteee qottect = ate ches 2.28 194 f ° 3 
Composite 
Scores 
Grade IV <vssauaanssupsnseesshassucnnoncesetcosenasvesesuccaneresenonsosneseed 5.04 3.85 } .03 23.33 1% 
NP Nie 2 te a ee 5.74 518} { 36 7.19 1% 
AP es) eS 8.33 hIAS. Sor ; 


*A significant increase between grade IV and grade V students, in favor of 
grade V. 


+A significant increase between grade V and grade VI students, in favor of 
grade VI. 
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TABLE III 


SUMMARY OF 1,739 STUDENTS’ FREE-WRITING 
PERFORMANCE IN GRADES IV, V, AND VI 


Trend from Percentage of 


Free-Writing Grade IV Students Superior Performance* 
Characteristic to VI Contributing IV V VI Total 
Lenth of Significant 

Composition increase 100.00 NSD G5% G5% — 
Variety of Significant 

Verbs increase 85.62 G5% B1% NSD — 
Sensory Significant 

Impressions increase 34.27 B1% G1% NSD — 
Writer Significant 

Reactions increase 70.44 G1% G1% G1l% — 
Figures of Slight 

speech increase 1.73 G. G. G. G. 
Spontaneous 

Expressions Decrease 6.50 G. B G. G. 
Exclamations Increase 5.12 G G. G. G. 
Questions Approx. equal 2.13 G G. i: = 
Indirect 

Conversation Approx. equal 15.47 G. G. B: G. 
Direct 

Conversation Approx. equal 6.67 G. G. G. G. 
Sentence Decrease of 

Sense Sentence faults 26.91 G. G. G. G. 
Composite Free- Significant 

Writing Scores _incraese 100.00 G1% G1% NSD — 


*Boys is B; Girls is G; Equal Performance is =; No Significant difference is 
NSD. 


Analysis of Data 


Table II shows that the increase from grade IV to grade VI in 
length of composition, variety of verbs, sensory impressions, writer 
reactions, and the composite free-writing scores was significant at 
the one per cent level of confidence. This indicated a steady and in- 
creasing development in these free-writing characteristics as the 
students matured. On this basis, there is no language plateau in 
grades IV, V, and VI in free-writing. However, it is important to 
note that the mean number of verbs, sensory impressions, and writer 
reactions is extremely small, and represents, in some cases, only a 
half word gain from one grade to the next. While statistically sig- 
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nificant, such increase cannot be accepted as satisfactory from the 
educational point of view. 


Table III shows that the pattern of development for the remaining 
free-writing characteristics from grade IV to grade VI varied. For 
example, while the use of exclamations showed an increase through- 
out the grades, the use of spontaneous expressions decreased. The 
use of questions and conversation remained approximately equal. 
It is significant, however, that there was a decrease in the number 
of students making sentence faults. Table III further summarizes 
the difference in free-writing performance between the boys and 


TABLE IV 


SUMMARY OF FREE-WRITING CHARACTERISTICS 
CONTRIBUTED BY THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


Free-Writing Number of Percentage Percentage Distribution 
Characteristic Examples Classifica- Boys Girls 
tion 
Variety of) Verbs. aga 5562 100.00 52.04 47.96 
Sensory IMPressions oes 1067 100.00 49.29 50.71 
FAVICILOL Vie Where a di! 279 25.95 LL 14.24 
DEA CtOLy ote e Sed Saeed 22 2.05 1.02 1.02 
ASLO WOES, 55h ee ee ences 10 93 28 65 
action’ Maire s.. Wim aoe 353 32.83 19.53 13.30 
VAC S Ee ed FE aR 403 37.48 16.65 20.83 
WIE ReaCHONS® onanuscsaadincs 1283 100.00 43.62 56.38 
Figures of Speech ounces 57 100.00 47.37 52.63 
EMTS Se heise ean 45 78.94 36.79 41.15 
Metaphorens 40...ciye.2.. 10 17.54 5.26 12.28 
Personificationt 2......0.cc088 3 9.22 3.47 1.75 
Spontaneous Expressions .............. 134 100.00 43.28 56.72 
EXelamMaiions | oe este canncnndees 109 100.00 40.35 59.65 
Tnplied ae At rene ar ieee 70 64.20 25.68 38.51 
Punic huated th cs ante ccc 39 35.80 14.67 21.14 
QUIGS OMS eg Mcgee. tilcanipiinarin 41 100.00 51.22 48.78 
Te ae ee acidieninnared 21 46.35 29.27 17.07 
Punctudteds dnssis stents. 20 53.65 21.95 ig fh 
Indirect Conversation ccccccccocos 463 100.00 45.57 54.43 
Direct Conversation ovis 178 100.00 39.44 60.66 
Hieahapatcys OY CRIs Ne teatete, ORE Sm 116 65.19 26.97 38.22 
PSUCCTIN UCU et tees stand secant 25 14.01 peed 11.76 
PURGE ATER Ee aac testterctijecs: 37 20.79 10.12 10.68 
Sentence Faults cic 516 100.00 62.98 37.02 
Pragmentarys oiiae.2 fhe. 20 3.86 2.89 97 
A; bbe Nata SR ROR ae Be nee 333 64.27 39.95 24.32 
Unvaried Beginnings ............. 163 31.46 19.88 11.58 
Eepetitiv Gil ata ok sosed, ners ies 17 100.00 47.06 52.94 
Deer ZO CW PICT Pic scart cert Secrest 35 100.00 41.13 58.87 
Descriptive Form ociscronccsessones 3 1156 66.47 32.60 33.87 
ONGUCAGIY CLD OL Sai ctineeonsee : 583 33.53 19.31 14.22 
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TABLE V 
SUMMARY OF SCHOOL PERFORMANCE AS MEASURED BY 
THE MEAN COMPOSITE FREE-WRITING SCORES FOR THE 
TOTAL SAMPLE 


Number of Range of Mean Standard 


Schools Students Points Points Deviation 

Bs fie Biv ei ioe tl bate te rte 702 0-29 Boe 4.05 

OWT Ceo cree ee ene 412 0-37 TOL 4.02 

LOWH=rUtal iss. Ae ee ee 498 0-33 7.80 4.68 

Rural a. co. eee 127 0-25 6.01 5.36 

Totalite oe eee 1739 0-37 6.66 7.30 
TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF SCHOOL PERFORMANCE MEASURED BY 
THE MEAN COMPOSITE FREE-WRITING SCORES FOR THE 
TOTAL SAMPLE* 


Level of 
Schools Compared SE, t-score Confidence 

Citytand slown™ eam ewe ame eee 24 8.29 1% 
City sang Llowi-Turalsee ts eee ee 25 9.12 1% 
City gand Utalies... 25 ee eae anne 00 98 NSD 
City end Total¢Sample* — eee auc. 31 3.68 1% 
Town and -LOWt-Tural, .242cb eae .28 1.12 NSD 
Townttand,: Ruralinees eee eee fas. 51 2.94 1% 
Town* and: Total, Sample’ 2. BAe) 33 2.58 1% 
Townerural*vande Rural ee eee eee 51 3.51 1% 
Town-rural* and Total Sample ou... 34 335 1% 
Rural,and> Lotaly Samples genesceoeeee 3) 1.18 NSD 


*School with the greater mean composite free-writing score. 


girls at each grade level. In the majority of cases, the girls gave a 
superior performance to that of the boys. There was, however, no 
significant difference between the boys and girls in the total com- 
posite free-writing score at the grade VI level. 


Table IV summarizes the total number of examples identified and 
categorized for each free-writing characteristic and indicates, where 
applicable, the classification of the characteristic in terms of implied 
or correct punctuation or types of examples. For example, of the 
total 178 examples of direct conversation identified, two thirds were 
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written without any specialized punctuation, while twenty per cent 
were correctly punctuated. Table IV also indicates the percentage 
of examples contributed by boys and by girls. For example, two- 
thirds of the sentence faults were made by boys; almost two-thirds of 
the examples of direct conversation were made by the girls. 

A comparison of the mean composite free-writing scores for the 
different schools participating in the study is shown in Tables V and 
VI. The analysis of data showed that city schools scored signific- 
antly lower than town and town-rural schools and significantly low- 
er than the total sample. 


Conclusions 


1. There was a continuous and observable development in the free- 
writing characteristics analyzed from grade IV to grade VI. The 
increase in length of composition, in use of variety of verbs, 
sensory impressions, writer reactions, and in composite free- 
writing scores was significant at the one per cent level of con- 
fidence from grade IV to grade VI. Other free-writing char- 
acteristics measured by percentage calculations only, such as 
figures of speech, conversation, and sentence sense, showed 
generally positive development throughout the grades. Specific- 
ally, the pattern of development for the various free-writing 
characteristics was as follows: 

(a) The mean number of words for each grade level was 88.35, 
99.15,°and 137.55 words. There was a greater increase in 
length of compositions from grade V to grade VI, than from 
grade IV to grade V. This indicates a steady and increasing 
growth in the ability to write longer compositions as the 
students mature. 

(b) The number of verbs beyond the Dolch List showed a signi- 
ficant increase from grade IV to grade VI. The mean num- 
ber of verbs per composition was extremely small, ranging 
from 2.46 in grade IV to 4.12 in grade VI. The difference 
between boys and girls showed no consistent pattern. 

(c) There was no linear development in the use of figures of 
speech in grade IV, V, and VI. Similies were most common- 
ly used and showed an increasing development from grade 
IV to grade VI. Metaphors and personification were few and 
most frequently used by grade V students. More girls used 
figures of speech than did boys. 


(d) Spontaneous expressions were used twice as frequently by 
grade IV students, as by grade V and VI students. 

(e) Although the mean number of sensory impressions was less 
than one per composition in all grades, one-third of all the 
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(f) 


students in the sample used sensory impressions in the free- 
writing. Sensory impressions therefore represent a slight, 
but potential characteristic in the free-writing compositions 
analyzed. Of the total number of sensory impressions cate- 
gorized, tactile and visual impressions each accounted for a 
third. Auditory impressions accounted for somewhat less 
than one third, while olfactory and taste impressions were 
infrequent. Throughout the grades a greater and increas- 
ing percentage of boys used tactile impressions, while a 
greater and increasing percentage of girls used visual im- 
pressions. 


The number of writer reactions increased significantly from 
grade IV to grade VI. However, very few writer-reactions 
were included, the mean number per students being 1.18 in 
grade IV and 2.28 in grade VI. The difference between 
boys and girls was significant in favor of the girls at all 
grade levels. There appeared to be a development in the 
type of writer reactions given as the students matured. 
The simple reactions of personal approval or disapprovel 
were expanded to more reflective and insightful comments. 


(g) Students at this age level showed only a slight tendency to 


use direct and indirect conversation in their free-writing. 
Approximately twice as many students used the indirect 
form as used the direct form. The differences between the 
grades were negligible. The use of conversation in free- 
writing at this age level appeared to be largely an incidental 
rather than learned technique. Knowledge and correct use 
of punctuation for direct conversation were relatively limit- 
ed. Two-thirds of the direct conversation samples were 
written without specialized punctuation. 


(h) The analysis of writer reactions and sentence variety, parti- 


cularly the use of the repetitive “I”, indicated that the stu- 
dents of grades IV used more ego-centric comments and 
more sentences beginning with “I” than did students of grade 
V and grade VI. 


(i) Approximately five per cent of the total sample used exclam- 


(j) 


ations as one form of sentence variation in their free- 
writing. In all grades, more girls used exclamations than did 
boys. Qestions were used infrequently also. 

Approximately one quarter of the total number of students 
in the sample made sentence faults of one kind or another. 
The percentage of students making sentence faults decreased 
from grade IV to grade VI, indicating that run-on sentences, 
fragmentary sentences, and unvaried sentence beginnings 
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were being gradually eliminated. In all grades, more boys 
made sentence faults than did girls. The run-on sentence 
was the most common fault, accounting for two-thirds of the 
total number of sentence faults identified. Sentences with 
unvaried beginnings accounted for slightly less than one- 
third, while fragmentary sentences made up approximately 
four per cent of the total number of sentence faults. 

(k) The students in grade IV, V, and VI showed an increasing 
preference for descriptive rather than narrative composi- 
tions. Two-thirds of the total free-writing compositions were 
descriptive. A greater percentage of girls wrote descriptive 
compositions, while boys tended to write more narrative 
compositions. 


2. The free-writing performance of girls was superior to that of 
the boys. The difference was significant at the grade IV and 
grade V level. However, the difference between boys and girls 
at the grade VI level was not significant. The language matura- 
tion of boys seemed somewhat later than that of the girls, but as 
the students matured, the difference between boys and girls 
in written language decreased. 


3. The free-writing performance of city students was not superior 
to that of town and rural students. On the basis of the composite 
free-writing scores, town students were superior to both city and 
rural students. There was no significant difference between city 
and rural students in their free-writing performance. 


Limitations 


The conclusions of this study are governed by certain limitaitons 
inherent in the research design and analysis of data. 


1. The total sample of students was assumed to be representative 
of the grade IV, V, and VI students in north central Alberta. 
However, the proportion of city, town, town-rural, and rural 
students may not be precisely that of the population as a whole. 


2. The directed-motivation presented to the students for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the free-writing samples may have been more 
appropriate for town and rural students than for city students. 


3. It may have been a disadvantage for city students to have been 
required to write for a totally unfamiliar person (the writer) 
rather than for their classroom teacher. 

4. The various free-writing characteristics selected for investiga- 
tion, the criteria of evaluation, and the treatment of data were 
arbitrarily defined by the writer. The conclusions of this study 
are limited by the degree to which these free-writing character- 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14, 


15. 


istics are accepted as legitimate components of effective expres- 
sion, the appropriateness of the criteria of evaluation, and the ac- 
curacy of the analysis of data. 


The subjective nature of many of the free-writing characteristics 
lends the possibility of variation in judgment regarding the 
identification and classification of the samples. 


Further, the use of an evaluation grid to present a composite 
free-writing score may or may not be regarded as a valid ap- 
proach to the problem of assessing the quality of free-writing. 
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SOME FACTORS AND ACHIEVEMENT IN LITERATURE 20 


JOHN HAWRELKO 


The Problem and Method 


The five inspectorates—Bonnyville, Lac La Biche, Smoky Lake, 
St. Paul, and Thorhild—cover a fairly large area of northeastern 
Alberta. Nearly twenty distinct racial groups engaged in a pre- 
dominantly agricultural pursuits are settled here. Understandably, 
then, many children in this area came from a variety of economic and 
social levels in both urban and rural environments. Undoubtedly, 
these factors exert no small influence on student achievement gen- 
erally; and in subject areas as in the Janguage arts these factors may 
be of considerable importance. 


This study, therefore, was undertaken to investigate the relation- 
ship between achievement in Literature 20 of students of three pre- 
dominant racial stocks (English, French, and Ukrainian) and each 
of the following factors: 

(a) the number of books read, 

(b) the quantity of periodicals the student had access to, 

and/or 
(c) the size of the home library. 


In addition, differences in achievement in Literature 20 between 
students of English racial stock and French racial stock, and between 
students of French racial stock and Ukrainian racial stock were 
investigated statistically. This study, also, investigated the achieve- 
ment of rural or “country” students in Literature 20 and the 
achievement of urban or “town” students. 


The method of analysis of the data obtained from a questionnaire 
and an examination in Literature 20 involved the use of non-par- 
metric statistics: the median, and the extension of the median test; 
the Kruskal-Wallis test; and the Mann-Whitney U test. 


Review of Related Theory and Research 


Statements on literature teaching in general 


Aims in education do change, often from generation to generation, 
reflecting goals of personal and social development based on the 
needs, problems and interests of the student. In Alberta the prim- 
ary aim of the secondary school today is to assist adolescent growth 
toward maximum self-realization, involving both emotional and 
intellectual aspects of the individual’s life. Among the adolescent’s 
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intellectual potentials the following are said to be desirable ends (12): 


ability to think rationally, to express thoughts clearly and to read and 

listen with understanding 

an understanding and appreciation of cultural heritage 

the development of suitable recreational and leisure time activities 
Through literature, specifically, Loban, Ryan, and Squire (16) define 
these as goals: 

1. Literature for self understanding and for arriving at values of life. 

2. Literature as imaginative illumination and the recognition of beauty. 

3. Literature for a balanced perspective in life. 


The objectives listed above are basic to the development of an ade- 
quate literature program for the secondary school in Alberta. 
Knowledgeable people in the language arts believe that through 
literature many personal and social needs can be satisfied. Heaton 
and Lewis (14), for example, believe that: 


Biography, fiction, and drama offer readers an opportunity to identify 
emotionally with human beings who are in interaction with their fellows. 
They provide access to the feelings of other people in a way otherwise of- 
fered only by face-to-face contacts. 

The high school is no longer an institution intended primarily to 
provide training for college-bound students. It has assumed an ad- 
ditional role—that of providing students, some of whom have abili- 
ties which are more limited, with a training for life. Training for 
life thus presupposes training through the satisfaction of individual 
needs. Since our schools are essentially reading schools where 
much is dependent on one’s reading ability, and since there is a wide 
range in reading ability at any one level we can hardly over-empha- 
size the importance of adequate reading and literature programs 
tailored to individual needs. 


Yet reading skill, indispensible as it may be, is not all that is 
required to ensure success in a literature program. McCullough (19) 
speaks of an “appreciation factor” apparently independent of read- 
ing skill. Loban, Ryan, and Squire enlarge on this further: 


The more subtle challenges of literature lie beyond fundamental skills of 
comprehending simple prose structures. Like all fine arts, literature uses 
special ways to evoke experience in others. By particular uses and arrange- 
ments of words, it seeks to express realms of experience inaccessible to 


ordinary language .... Without training and imagination they [students] 
cannot understand the specific language of literature nor enter the domain 
it charts. 


Thus appreciation that exists apart from comprehension in literature 
is probably a product of special skills and attitudes which are re- 
quired of the reader of literature material. 

Burton (2) has experimentally verified the existence of an ap- 
preciation factor. He concludes his study of 190 Minnesota high 
school students by saying that “high intelligence and silent reading 
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ability applied to literary materials will not guarantee literary ap- 
preciation”, though these often emerge as important factors. 


Statements on the influence of books, home 
libraries, and periodicals on students 


Researchers and educators have long recognized the importance 
of books and periodicals in the lives of high school students. Cass 
(5) and Chase(6) believe that books remain “the richest source 
of help other than life.” The American Association of School Lib- 
rarians(1) believes that creative, informed and wise people will be 
those who will use library resources frequently. Contrary to 
popular belief and in spite of the incursion of TV and the automobile 
young people, Fay insists(11), can and do read, though an Ontario 
study (8) showed that home libraries were not at all adequate. 
The Ontario committee believes that recreational reading is “above 
all the responsibility of the parents.” Sheldon and Carillo (24), 
studying the influence of the parents and the home on children’s 
reading concluded that: 


As the number of books in the home increases, the per cent of good readers 
increases and the per cent of average and poor readers decreases. 


In the matter of periodical reading much has been written about 
the influence of this on adolescents both in and out of school. The 
National Society for the Study of Education devoted its entire 1954 
yearbook to mass communication theory and research (4). It makes 
a plea to the school to lay a basis for proper and intelligent use of 
the mass media. 


Statements on bilingualism 


Man has always been curious about the phenomenon of language 
but not until recent times has language, per se, undergone the 
scrutiny of linguistic scientists. Soffietti (27), an expert in this area, 
for example, insists that mere acquisition of “linguistic habits” 
hardly defines the polyglot, and that one must also regard the bi- 
lingual as a product of a particular cultural milieu. He proceeds 
thus to classify the bilingual into four distinct types recognizing the 
bilingual’s cultural influence. Hitherto studies in bilingualism have 
been of concern to psychologists, sociologists, and educators only 
in the aspects which determine bilingualism, or through which its 
effects were being defined. Virtually dozens of studies of this type 
have been completed in recent decades. Of considerable interest, 
in this regard, is the study carried out by Darcy (10). in which she 
investigates the effect of bilingualism upon measurement of the in- 
telligence of Italian children of pre-school age in New York. In 
the United Kingdom Jones(i5) had conducted somewhat similar 
experiments in which he was primarily concerned with the language 
handicaps of Welsh-speaking children. 
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In Alberta Robinson (23), Sullivan (28), and Skuba (26) identi- 
fied difficulties that derived from the bilingual background of the 
students. Reid (22), Coull(9), and Olson (20) conducted research 
studies in which bilingualism was important. 


In recent times, however, linguistic experts such as Mackey (17) 
write that mere identification of bilingualism is not enough if we 
are to know the influence of bilingualism in the life of the polyglot. 
He suggests that, preliminarily, studies should be conducted in an 
effort to describe bilingualsim: to find out how bilingual a person 
is—in speech and writing, and in comprehension and expression of 
each language. In this description attention should be directed to 
the function of the languages. Studies should determine how, why, 
and to what extent the bilingual alternates between his languages. 
The study, also, should include the question of the amount of inter- 
lingual interference. These four aspects suggest a framework of 
research, according to Mackey, which is necessary if we are to gain 
accurate conclusions in reference to the effects of bilingualism on 
the individual. 


Statements on the differences between 
rural and urban student achievement 


There is a considerable difference of opinion regarding the defini- 
tion of a rural area as contrasted to an urban community. There 
is a sharp divergence of meaning between what is defined as “rural” 
in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, and what is regularly 
and loosely defined as rural in Alberta. Therefore studies done out- 
side this province are not strictly relevant to this investigation. 
However, Martens (18) carried out a research resembling this one 
in which he studied the educational achievement of eighth-grade 
pupils in one room rural and graded town schools in Iowa. His 
research led him to conclude that “town” pupils out performed their 
rural counterparts in all areas of learning but one. The one ex- 
ception being spelling. In Alberta, among recent researchers, Prit- 
chard (21) Climenhaga (7), and Carmichael (3) have conducted stu- 
dies involving in varying degrees this rural-urban comparison of 
pupil achievement. Urban pupils seemed to have been better 
achievers. 


Plan, Procedure, and Collection of Data 


The subjects of this study consisted of 607 Literature 20 students 
in the inspectorates mentioned earlier. These students were given 
an examination designed to test for the purposes and aims that were 
set out in the Curriculum Guide. The investigator however, recog- 
nized the very limiting aspects of such a testing device in view of 
the fact that in a literature test it is often difficult to identify, de- 
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fine, and control the variables involved. With the examination 
framed for this study, and attached to it, a student and teacher 
questionnaire was also sent out through which certain other required 
information could be obtained. 


Analysis of the data 


Nonparametric statistics were used to analyze the data. Some 
of the data were cast in contingency tables and the probabilities of 
the distribution were calculated by the chi-square. The interpreta- 
tions were based on the value of p. The value of p greater than .05 
in this study was interpreted as non significant, indicating that there 
appeared to be no significant difference between the groups com- 
pared for the particular item under investigation. A value of p less 
than .01 was interpreted as very significant. 


I. Analysis of factors in the problem 


A. The relationship of books read by the students of the three 
racial stocks and achievement in Literature 20. 


The statistical test, the median test, was selected to test the 
null hypothesis for each of the racial stock groups relative to the 
number of books read. The significance level was set at: x = .05. 


TABLE I 


STUDENTS WHO READ TEN BOOKS OR LESS COMPARED 
WITH THOSE WHO READ ELEVEN BOOKS OR MORE IN 
THE ENGLISH RACIAL STOCK GROUP 


Raw Scores No. of Books Read 
Relative to Group I Group II 
Median (10 books or less) (11 books or more) Totals 


No. of scores that 
exceed the combined 
mediant(sene ute ee kee 3 17 31 48 


No. of scores that are 
at the combined median 
or. belOwise esa eee ee 19 26 45 


id RA A Be TOM tin Ae 36 57 93 


Combined Md. = 72.5; Chi? = .31; df = 1; .35 <p> .25 


Since p yielded by the test was greater than y — .05 the null 
hypothesis—that there was no significant difference between the 
median scores of students who read ten books or less, and those 
who read eleven books or more—was accepted. 
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For the remaining racial stocks the tables are left out for pur- 
poses of conserving space. Only the data are given below: 
2. For the French racial stock group the following is a summary 
of the data: 
Combined Md. = 64.5; chi? = 1.22; df = 1; .15 <p> .10 
Since p yielded by the test was greater than x — .05 the null 
hypothesis was accepted. 
3. For the Ukrainian racial stock group the following is a sum- 
mary of the data: 
Combined = 64.5; chi? = 8.95; df = 1; .005 <p> .005 
since p yielded by the test was less than y = .05 the null hypo- 
thesis was rejected. 
B. Again, for purposes of brevity the results of the following 
factors are combined and charted below: 
1. the relationship of the number of periodicals read by the stu- 
dents of the three racial stocks and achievement in Literature 
20, and, 
2. the relationship of the size of the home library of students in 
the three racial stocks and achievement in Literature 20: 


Group No. of periodicals read Size of home library 
DED LISA AS ee hia. no relationship relationship 
French aes: te no relationship no relationship 


Ukreinisrey ee ls no relationship no relationship 


II. Analysis of other factors in the problem 

A. In respect to the significance of the difference in achievement 
in literature 20 among the students of the three racial stocks, the 
data relative to this problem was subjected to the Kruskal-Wallis 
test for k independent samples (13 and 25). 

The following data were used: 


Ukrainian = n, = 284 — R, = 27295 
English =n, = 93 — _  R, = 28897.5 
French =n, = 122 — _  R, = 68553.5 


The H yielded by the test was 10.31. For df of 2 and the signific- 
ance level set at y = .05 the probability was: .01 <p> .001. Thus 
the null hypothesis was rejected. The three samples were not drawn 
from populations whose scores had the same median. 

B. Since the Kruskal-Wallis test emphatically rejected the null 
hypothesis that the k independent samples were drawn from the 
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same population, did the students of the English racial stock achieve 
significantly higher? (The median score in the test for the English 
racial stock group was 72.0 compared to the French group’s score of 
63.5, and the Ukrainian group’s score of 64.5). The Mann-Whitney 
U test was used with the following data and with the following re- 
sults: 


1. English-French comparison 
n, = 93 = the number of English students 
n, = 122 = the number of French students 
R, = 11379; R, = 11841; | T = 259; U = 4338 
Z = —2.99; p = .0014; null hypothesis rejected 


2. English-Ukrainian comparison 
n, = 93 = the number of English students 
n, = 122 — the number of French students 
R, = 20288; R, —50970; = T = 978; U = 10495 
Z = —3.78; p <.00011; null hypothesis rejected 


3. French-Ukrainian comparison 


n, = 122 — the number of French students 

n, = 284 = the number of Ukrainian students 
R, = 18221; R, — 58060; = T = 1451; U =13930 
Z = 1.4842; p = .0694; null hypothesis accepted 


In summary, analysis of the data indicated that students of Eng- 
lish racial stock achieved significantly higher in Literature 20 than 
either the French or Ukrainian students in the same geographical 
area. There was no significant difference in achievement in Litera- 
ture 20 between the French and Ukrainian students. 


C. In respect to the significance of the difference of achievement 
in Literature 20 between the rural and urban student in this geo- 
graphical area the following data were used. 

n. of urban students 206 
n. of rural students 396 
median score for urban students 73.0 
median score for rural students 63.0 


combined median 65.5 
Chi? 19.9 

df u 

p <.0005 


The median test was selected to test the null hypothesis—that there 
was no significant difference between the medians of the scores of 
urban and rural students in the testing area. 
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12. 


13. 


Conclusions 


From the analysis of the data it would appear that Ukrainian 
students who read more books in their leisure hours achieved 
higher in Literature 20. 


There appeared to be no immediate relationship between the 
accessibility of periodicals and achievement in Literature 20. 


For the English racial group, only, achievement in Literature 
20 was related to the size of the home library. 


Analysis of the data indicated that students of English racial 
stock achieved significantly higher in Literature 20 than either 
the French or Ukrainian students in the same geographical area. 


Urban students in the geographical area under study achieved 
significantly higher in Literature 20 than did the rural students 
in the same area. 
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CASE STUDIES OF SOCIALLY ISOLATED MALES IN 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


J. K. NIELSEN 


When an individual’s acquaintances rarely or never desire his 
company, that individual may be described either as socially isolated 
or as socially unaccepted. Depending on the circumstances, being 
socially isolated may have both advantages and disadvantages for the 
isolated, and for society.. For example, in the opinion of L. H. 
Meek (2), academic underachievement is a natural consequence of 
social isolation, and it may, according to Bloch(1), develop into 
schizophrenia. 


When social isolation appears to be harmful to the isolate or to 
society, the desirability of its reduction or elimination is usually 
considered. Our efforts to reduce social isolation are likely to 
become more effective as our knowledge of the factors involved 
increases. Considerable research dealing with the general problems 
of social acceptance is already available, but research dealing 
specifically with socially isolated male senior high school students 
is difficult to find. The problem of this study was to identify factors 
exclusive of race, color, and school attendance, which were charac- 
teristic of some socially isolated high school boys. No attempt was 
made to test the validity of any hypothesis. 


Selection of Cases 


A “three-choice, three-criterion” sociometric test was administer- 
ed to the eleven classes of grade eleven students in Victoria Com- 
posite High School in Edmonton, Alberta. The students were twice 
asked to name the three persons they most preferred as companions 
in three different situations. In the first listing they were asked to 
confine their choices to other students in their classroom. They were 
then asked to make a second selection, this time the only restriction 
being that they confine their choices to residents of Edmonton. In 
obtaining a measure of sociometric status for each student, first 
choices were given a weight of three, second choices a weight of two, 
and third choices a weight of one. 

For the purposes of this study, a male classroom social isolate 
was defined as any boy who received less than two fifths of the 
average choice receipts per male class member. Sixty-six of the 
246 boys in grade eleven were by this definition designated as 
classroom isolates. Since race, color, and school attendance could 
have played a part in the isolation of twenty-four boys, the group 
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under consideration was reduced to forty-two classroom social 
isolates. For each of these forty-two boys a second sociometric 
score (All Edmonton score) was obtained in the following manner 
Those persons who were chosen by the classroom social isolate when 
his choices had been limited to residents of Edmonton were in turn 
requested to fill out a “three-choice, three criterion” sociometric 
test also limiting their choices to people in Edmonton. To the weight- 
ed choices given to an isolate by persons he chose who were not in 
grade eleven in his school, were added the weighted choices given 
to him by grade eleven students in his school when their choices had 
been limited to Edmonton residents. The classroom isolates were 
then ranked in order on the basis of this “AI]l Edmonton” sociometric 
score, and, starting with the boy receiving the lowest score, each 
was invited individually by the investigator to take part in the study. 
This process was continued until fourteen boys had agreed to take 
part. Since the twelfth boy was absent from school during the 
selection of cases, he was not invited. However, all boys who were 
invited agreed to cooperate. 


Study of Cases 


After the cases had been selected, their cumulative record cards 
were examined for pertinent information. Later approximately an 
hour was spent with each boy in administering the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Adult Scale. At some time during the remainder of the study, 
each boy was asked to complete the following six tests at a time and 
place of his own choosing: the SRA Youth Inventory, the Index of 
Adjustment and Values, Form A of the Kuder Preference Record 
(Personal), the High School Form of the Rotter Incomplete Sen- 
tences Blank, the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, and 
the Thurstone Temperament Schedule. 


Immediately following the administration of the “three-choice, 
three-criterion’ ’sociometric test, all grade eleven students were 
asked to complete a copy of the Revised Ohio Social Acceptance 
Scale (Forlano and Wrightstone,3). On this scale the student was 
asked to assign each of his classmates a rating of from one to five 
depending on the degree to which they were socially attractive to 
him. From these data it was possible to compute the acceptance-by- 
group score and the acceptance-of-group score for each isolate and 


to compare these scores with the average scores for the respective 
isolates’ classrooms. 


An average of three and a quarter hours was spent in interviewing 
each of the fourteen subjects. During the early part of these inter- 
views, the boys were encouraged to talk about themselves and 
their feelings, direct questions from the investigator being kept to a 
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minimum. As time went on, however, a more direct attempt was 
made to secure information about topics which did not seem to have 
been adequately discussed. 


Parents and teachers were consulted for additional information. 
Teachers were asked to describe the isolates they taught, dealing 
with the isolate’s achievement, his behavior, his relations with his 
fellow students, and his relations with his teacher. An average 
of nearly seven teachers described each isolate. Six homes were 
visited and the parents were invited to describe their child’s-develop- 
ment and personality. None of the parents was told the purpose of 
the study. 


Subjects as Individuals 
Sociometric Data 


Identification of the social isolates chosen for this study was bas- 
ed entirely on data obtained by using the “three-choice, three- 
criterion” sociometric test mentioned above. Though the degree 
and nature of social isolation differed from subject to subject, all 
were below the fifteenth percentile of social acceptance on this 
scale. However, when sociometric status was measured by the Ohio 
Scale, a much greater variation appeared. The subjects ranged 
in acceptance by their classmates from the first to the sixtieth per- 
centile. In view of the Ohio Scale results, there is some justification 
for questioning whether or not two of the subjects could really be 
classed as social isolates. 


In addition, variation was present both in the awareness subjects 
had of their isolation and in their feelings about their isolation. 
Some confessed to a desire for more or better friends, while others 
expressed satisfaction with the existing situation. Some were pain- 
fully conscious of being socially isolated, while one insisted that he 
was very popular. 

Considerable variation was also evident in the degree of accept- 
ance the subjects accorded their classmates, some being highly 
accepting and others being very unaccepting of their classmates. 


Uniqueness of Each Subject 

The fourteen cases were compared with each other to determine 
whether or not those factors which might be expected to contribute 
to social isolation were unique in each case or common to several 
cases. A few unique factors were identified. One boy had un- 
usually high intelligence which because of its rarity limited that 
boy’s chances of finding persons interested in and capable of con- 
versing at his level. An unusual and consuming interest set another 
boy apart from his fellows. A third boy was so involved in a round 
of part-time work, studies, and hobbies that he had almost no free 
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time and consequently little opportunity to cultivate intimate social 
relationships. It would probably be possible to extend this list of 
unique factors, but with little profit, since in a larger group of 
isolates, these factors might not be unique at all. It should also be 
noted that just because a factor seemed to be unique in one case, it 
was not necessarily the most significant factor in that case. 


The search for unique factors led to two observations. First, 
although in some cases one subject appeared to be the only subject 
affected by a certain factor, there were usually other factors in his 
case which were common to other cases as well. In no instance 
did every one of the factors contributing to a subject’s isolation 
appear to be operating in his case exclusively. Second, although the 
factors were not usually unique separately, in combination they did 
make each case different from the rest. In this respect, then, it is 
possible to say that each case was unique. 


Subjects as a Group 


An effort was made to determine what factors, if any, were 
common to the group of isolates as a whole. To this end the sub- 
jects were compared with respect to their scores on standardized 
tests, with respect to various easily observed aspects of their person- 
ality and environment, with respect to their feelings. 


Standardized Tests 


The percentile ranks of the lowest-scoring and highest-scoring 
isolates together with those of the second-lowest-scoring and sec- 
ond-highest-scoring isolates were compared on each trait measured 
by the standardized tests administered. (See Table I), The group 
seemed heterogeneous with respect to most traits, but seemed rela- 
tively homogeneous with respect to a few. 

According to the results of the Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey, with one or two exceptions, the isolates seemed to be 
relatively submissive, subjective, and unsociable or shy. 


On the Thurstone Temperament Schedule, with the exception of 
one boy, the isolates appeared to be rather reflective. 


The CRA Youth Inventory results showed that, with the odd 
exception, the subjects seemed to have a large number of personal 
problems, social problems, and health problems. All isolates scored 
above the fiftieth percentile on the Basic Difficulty Scale of this 
test, suggesting the possibility of serious personality difficulties. 

Since a positive correlation between intelligence and social 
status has been reported by Thorpe(6), it is of interest to note 
that there seemed to be no lack of intelligence among the subjects 
of this study. Their full scale intelligence quotinets on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Adult Scale ranged from 103 to 136. 
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TABLE I 
PERCENTILE RANKS OF THE LOWEST, HIGHEST, SECOND- 


LOWEST, AND SECOND-HIGHEST-SCORING ISOLATES ON 
THE SCALES OF FOUR STANDARDIZED TESTS 


Investigator’s 
Judgement on 
the Homogeneity 
Second Second of Isolates 
Lowest Highest Lowest Highest With Respect 
Test and Trait Rank Rank Rank Rank to Each Trait 
Guilford 
General Activity ........ il 79 2 73 heterogeneous 
Restraint 6222 8.5405 3 91 5 70 heterogeneous 
ASCENKANCE oeeeccccscsene 2 50 2 30 homogeneous 
Boe Give aoe ues if 64 74 28 homogeneous 
Emotional Stability .. i. 70 2 70 heterogeneous 
Oblettivity ts 4.00 2 50 3 50 homogeneous 
Friendliness ou... 0 64 21 64 heterogeneous 
Thoughtfulness. .......... pss 94 30 85 heterogeneous 
Personal Relations .. ul 97 19 94 heterogeneous 
Masculinity Bcchaake 14 91 aT 72 heterogeneous 
Thurstone 
ACTVEE ch dolce ee aoate 2 100 5 75 heterogeneous 
ViSOrOlIsy 22a sae 1 97 4 86 heterogeneous 
impulsives s4.,c..30. 2 93 4 79 heterogeneous 
Boing 412) 6h dy Reale te ae Ae 0 82 ra 67 heterogeneous 
Stale es sae: 1 90 16 76 heterogeneous 
SOC ble. bade lee a 89 2 65 heterogeneous 
Retiectives;:6.5 335 48 99 58 99 homogeneous 
Kuder 
SOCIADIG ) betas sk bunins 2 97 19 85 heterogeneous 
Practica ons. te.2,6. 2 76 7 73 heterogeneous 
Theoretical oui 13 99 25 97 heterogeneous 
Agreeable Vic. agentes 5 84 5 77 heterogeneous 
Doninant :a53-5 4 5 97 7 86 heterogeneous 
SRA 
Syclu vere lige Hanes Reema 5 96 12 80 heterogeneous 
UCU he Le oid Be 3 80 a2 78 heterogeneous 
Personal 28 Sens 46 99 51 92 homogeneous 
Saye S eA eee ee ls 28 99 46 88 homogeneous 
EE RTIN LEY, Ctehcdiconsiaattoc Senta: 16 99 16 94 heterogeneous 
Heterosexual .............. 8 88 8 88 heterogeneous 
TiGali hee Sai in! 63 98 63 97 homogeneous 
Generals 5.6 fe wtinmndvns 13 96 28 95 heterogeneous 
Basic Difficulty ........ 57 99 57 94 homogeneous 


Environment, Background and School Achievement 


Each isolate was considered with respect to about twenty fairly 
obvious aspects of his environment, background, and academic re- 
cord. The two main points deserving attention are that eleven of 
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the fourteen boys had had poor school achievement in relation to 
their ability, and that eight had failed at least one subject taken in 
grade eleven. Seven of the fourteen isolates did not belong to any 
organized group of teen-age children either in or out of school, and 
six were members of one or another ethnic minority. 


Feelings 

A record was kept of the feelings expressed by the subjects 
either directly in speech or indirectly through their behavior and 
manner of expression. At least thirteen of the fourteen isolates 
seemed to feel insecure, and at least twelve lacked confidence either 
generally or in a particular area. Eleven boys felt inferior, and 
eleven felt some degree of loneliness and wanted friends. At least 
nine boys were anxious, and another nine were shy. Nine were dis- 
satisfied with their social skills, such as their ability to converse or 
dance. Eight isolates admitted they were often unhappy. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The goal of this study was the identification of traits, cireum- 
stances, and other factors that were characteristic of a majority of 
the socially isolated subjects, and therefore possibly related in some 
way to social isolation. Characteristics which appeared to be com- 
mon to a majority of the subjects included submissiveness, sub- 
jectivity, reflectiveness, unsociableness or shyness, and the posses- 
sion of personal, social, and health problems. In addition, although 
three boys were earning high marks, most of the subjects were un- 
derachieving in school. However, the similarities in actual behavior 
were not as remarkable as the similarities in feelings and needs 
which motivated this behavior. Feelings of inadequacy, inferiority, 
and anxiety were mentioned frequently by the subjects. Needs for 
status, acceptance, and belonging were very much in evidence. 
Consequently, the observation that most subjects suffered from 
rather strong feelings of insecurity was inescapable. Hence, as far 
as adolescent boys are concerned, it seems possible that some rela- 
tionship may exist between social isolation and feelings of insecurity. 
This conclusion can hardly be described as novel since it has been 
stated previously in one form or another by investigators working 
with younger subjects. Kuhlen and Bretsch(4), for example, re- 
ported as one of their findings that ninth-grade boys who were un- 
accepted evinced subjective social insecurity. 

Although the goal o: this study was the idendfication of factors 
common to the majority of the social isolates, it was recognized that 
there might be some factors related to social isolation which were 
not common to the majority. Some of these, such as unusual ability, 
unusual interests, and lack of leisure time, have already been 
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mentioned. But it should also be recognized that there might be 
some factors related to social isolation which did not operate in the 
case of any of the fourteen subjects selected for this particular 
study. For this reason, it must be understood that no claim is 
being made that the findings presented here constitute a complete list 
of all the factors related to social isolation. 


At least sixty different factors have been linked with low social 
acceptance in the various studies that have dealt with this problem 
(Nielsen, 5). Although many of these factors appeared to be un- 
related to the social isolation of the subjects in this study, practically 
all the observations made in this study were made and reported on 
in some previous study. However, none of the studies referred to 
dealt specifically with a group of senior high school boys, and none 
seemed to attach any great degree of significance to feelings of in- 
security, so that in these respects the findings of this study may 
have some singularity. 


Since the isolates in this study were not compared with more 
socially accepted students, it is not possible to state mathematically 
the degree of confidence that can be placed upon any of the observa- 
tions made. Hence, these observations should be viewed as being 
no more than suggestive of what might be true. Possibly they may 
serve as a source of hypotheses for future experimental studies. 
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TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS AND GRADE IX 
SOCIAL STUDIES ACHIEVEMENT 


WESLEY P. Eppy 


The Problem 


There appears to be general agreement that the position of the 
teacher is paramount in the teaching process and that quality of 
teachers is one of the most important factors in the success or failure 
of education. 

The measurement of pupil achievement is a logical technique for 
measuring the productiveness of the teacher. Barr states that the 
change produced in pupils, measured in terms of the objectives of 
education, is the ultimate criterion of teaching success (2). 


Changes produced in pupils may be variously defined in terms of 
different objectives of education. These changes may be attitudinal, 
or they may be results which can be objectively measured on a 
terminal examination. 

At least one investigation indicated that the Alberta Department 
of Education Examinations in Grade IX are valid measures of edu- 
cational achievement (4). 

This study attempted to compare certain characteristics of the 
Grade IX social studies teachers in Alberta, classified according to 
various individual and situational factors, with the results of their 
students on the Social Studies IX final examination of 1958. The 
following characteristics were investigated in this study: (1) the 
extent of total academic and professional preparation beyond high 
school; (2) the number of university-level courses taken in the 
social studies; (3) years of teaching experience; (4) age; (5) the 
enrolment of the median-sized class taught; (6) the hours per week 
devoted to the teaching job, whether this be done at home, at school, 
or elsewhere; (7) the number of teachers in the school; (8) the sex 
of the teacher; (9) the teachers’ subject-field preference for teach- 
ing. 


The Main Problem. The main problem was whether any of the above 
characteristics of the Grade IX social studies teachers reflected any 
significant differences on the results of their pupils on the Grade IX 
final social studies examination. 


The Subsidiary Problems. There were two subsidiary problems. 
(1) Were there any significant differences in the above character- 
istics between teachers in city schools and teachers in non-city 
schools? (2) Were there any significant differences of students’ re- 
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sults in the Grade IX social studies examinations between students 
in city schools and students in non-city schools? 


Background 


This study parallels to some extent work done by S. A. Lindstedt 
and E. Wasylyk, both of whom used the same basic materials and 
investigated some of these same factors in the field of mathema- 
tics (11,16). 


Review of Related Studies, 


Of the many teacher competence studies which have been made 
only a few used the product factor, or changes in terms of the stu- 
dent, as the criterion of measuring teacher competency. The in- 
vestigations which have been made are sometimes contradictory. 
In 1945 Rostker conducted a study in which supervisors tested the 
pupils and rated twenty-eight seventh and eighth grade teachers in 
small Wisconsin schools on their pupils’ gains in achievement on two 
units in citizenship. Knowledge of subject matter was found to be 
significantly associated with teaching ability (2). McCall and Krause 
sought to measure competence of seventy-three teachers against the 
growth of their sixth grade pupils in North Carolina. They found 
that the teachers’ knowledge of subject matter showed no correla- 
tion with efficiency (13). 


Stephens and Lichenstein, in their study of eighty-six grade five 
Baltimore arithmetic teachers, concluded that there was a slight 
correlation between class efficiency and years of teaching experience, 
especially for younger teachers (15). McCall and Krause found no 
such significant difference between years of teaching experience and 
pupil growth (13). 


Lindstedt’s Alberta study found no significant relationship be- 
tween mathematics background and student achievement in Grade 
IX (11). Wasylyk, on the other hand, found a very significant in- 
crease in mathematics achievement with increase in the number of 
mathematics courses taken by their Alberta Grade XII teachers (16). 


More conclusive findings have been made in some other areas. 
Where there are significant differences in the research findings, the 
following examples are typical. In a 1945 study by Brookover, 
sixty-six male Indiana high school teachers of United States history 
were studied. Pupil gains in information increased with the age of 
the teacher up to age thirty-eight after which they decreased (6). 


Schunert, in his comprehensive study of 100 Minnesota second- 
ary schools in 1951, reported that classes enrolling from twenty to 
thirty pupils exceeded the achievement of larger as well as smaller 
classes. He also found that classes in schools enrolling from 100 to 
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500 pupils exceeded the achievement of classes in larger and small- 
er schools (14). In 1945 Barr reported little, if any, evaluation of 
sex differences in teaching effectiveness had been made (3). 

The need for further research is clearly evident. 


Collection of Data and Method of Analysis of Data 


A sample of schools was chosen at random. The Grade IX 
social studies teachers and students in these schools formed the 
samples used. The students had to be correctly identified accord- 
ing to their teachers either through the school records, or records of 
individual teachers verified by their students. 


The Alberta Royal Commission on Education used a question- 
naire to make a survey of the Alberta teacher force in 1958(12). 
The questionnaire, which was returned by over ninety-nine per 
cent of the teachers, contained much factual information regarding 
the characteristics of the teachers and their schools. The informa- 
tion regarding the teachers which was used in this study was taken 
from the Alberta Royal Commission questionnaire. 


The student marks, in stanine scores, in social studies were 
taken from the records of the Alberta Department of Education. 
This final mark assigned to the student by the Department of Edu- 
cation in 1958 was the average of the result of the final examination 
and the principal’s confidential return mark in social studies. Sev- 
eral researchers have shown that the principals’ marks are an ac- 
curate prediction of final examination marks and therefore the final 
assigned grading and the results on the final social studies examina- 
tion are not appreciably different (5,10). 


The scores used in this study are the scores of social studies 
achievement when mental ability was held constant. The mental 
ability test given by the High School Entrance Board of the Alberta 
Department of Education in 1958 was the School and College Ability 
Test (SCAT). 


In all, ninety-nine teachers were included in the sample, or about 
13.7 per cent of the total number of 710 Grade IX social studies 
teachers. Of these, nineteen or about 19.6 per cent reported that 
they were city teachers and 78 or about 80.4 per cent reported that 
they were non-city teachers. 

There were a total of 2279 students in the sample, or about 13.1 
per cent of the total of 17,378 Grade IX students in Alberta. Of 
these, 933 or about 40.9 per cent of the sample were city students 
and 1346 or about 59.1 per cent were non-city students. 

Because only a sample of the total population of students was 
used, the total sample of students was tested for representativeness 
using the chi-square test of goodness of fit. The probability value 
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(.50<p<.70) is greater than .05 indicating that the observed sample 
distribution was not significantly different from the expected dis- 
tribution. 
Findings 

Analysis of variance reveals significant differences among the 
means of the groups indicating that there is a strong relationship 
between student results in social studies and the amount of training 
of the teacher. Using Tukey’s gap test it can be shown specifically 
that there are no significant differences in social studies examina- 
tion results between students of teachers with two or three (but less 
than four) years of academic and professional training and students 
whose teachers had one or less or six or more years of training. The 
achievement of students whose teachers had four or five but less 
than six years of training is very much higher than that of teachers 
with less training. The achievement of students whose teachers had 
six or more years of training is higher than the achievement of stu- 
dents whose teachers had one (less than two full years) or less years 
of training. The achievement of students whose teachers had six 
or more years of training is significantly lower than that of students 
whose teachers had four or five (but less than six) years of training. 


There are no significant differences in Grade IX social studies ex- 
amination results between students whose teachers had no univer- 
sity-level social studies courses and students whose teachers had one 
or two such courses. There is no significant difference between stu- 
dents whose teachers had three or four university-level social stu- 
dies courses and students whose teachers had five or more such 
courses. The achievement of students whose teachers had five or 
more university-level social studies courses does not differ from the 
achievement of students whose teachers had no such courses. The 
achievement of students whose teachers had three or four social 
studies courses is very significantly higher than that of students 
whose teachers had no courses or one or two courses in social stu- 
dies. The achievement of students whose teachers had five or more 
courses in social studies is very significantly higher than that of stu- 
dents whose teachers had one or two such courses. 

Tukey’s gap test showed very significant differences in social stu- 
dies results between the students whose teachers had twenty-five 
or more years of teaching experience, and the students whose teach- 
ers had less than twenty-five years of experience. The results of 
the students whose teachers had twenty-five or more years of ex- 
perience are higher than the results of the students whose teachers 
had less experience. There are no significant differences between 
students whose teachers had less experience. 


The examination results are significantly higher in schools 
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where there are twenty-five or more teachers compared with schools 
with fewer teachers. The differences are not significant between 
schools of up to twenty-five teachers. 


The Grade IX social studies final scores of students whose 
teachers preferred teaching in the social studies-English field are 
very much higher than those of students whose teachers preferred to 
teach in some other field. 


No significant differences were found between Grade IX social 
studies marks of students and the age, median-sized class, hours per 
week devoted to the teaching job, and the sex of the teacher. 


Table I shows the data for the two-way analysis of variance of the 
students’ scores on the Grade IX social studies examination arranged 
according to the academic and professional training and the teaching 
experience of their teachers. The variance ratio for interaction is 
2.56 which with 4 and 2259 degrees of freedom is significant at the 
.05 level. 


TABLE I 


DATA FOR TWO-WAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: GRADE IX 
SOCIAL STUDIES RESULTS CLASSIFIED HORIZONTALLY 
BY NUMBER OF YEARS TEACHING EXPERIENCE AND 
VERTICALLY BY NUMBER OF YEARS OF ACADEMIC 

AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Years of Experience Totals 
(1) (2) (3) and 
Years of Training lto9 10to19 20and over Mean 
(1) Oneorless Number of Students .. 279 228 118 626 
(less than Sum of Scores .................. 1330 1130 564 3024 
two) ean? cet ere ee... 4.77 4.93 4.78 4.83 
Variance ws..ieeuees... 1.69 2.02 1.64 
(2) Two or Number of Students .. 137 248 376 761 
three (less Sum of Scores ................ 682 1229 1927 3838 
than four) Mean ba ee ee 4.98 4.96 Sule 5.04 
Variance mils) 1.67 161 1.91 
(3) Four or Number of Students .. 273 427 181 881 
more Sum’ of Scores”_.22. 1429 2313 1035 AT77 
Means nee red ides D.co 5.42 5.72 5. 
Variance jie oe 1.84 1.69 1.6 
Total Number of Students .. 689 904 675 2268 
Sum of Scores ou... 3441 4672 3526 11649 
Meantisi Gea a 4.99 5.17 5.22 5.13 


Homogeneity of Variance = Fmax = 1.26 
Variance ratio for interaction = 2.56 F.01 = 332 F.05 = 2.37 
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Figure I shows the data for two-way analysis of variance arrang- 
ed in graph form. The mean results in social studies of students 
whose teachers had one or less (less than two full years) years of 
training increased from 4.77 to 4.93 as the teaching experience of 
teachers increased from one to nine to ten to nineteen years. The 
mean then decreased to 4.78 as the experience of the teachers in- 
creased to twenty or more years. 


The mean results of students whose teachers had two or three 
(but less than four) years of training decreased from 4.98 to 4.96 
as their teachers’ experience increased from one to nine to ten to 
nineteen years. The mean increased to 5.12 as the experience of 
teachers increased to twenty or more years. 


The mean results of the group of students whose teachers had 
four or more years of university training and one to nine years of 


TABLE II 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CITY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND 
NON-CITY SCHOOL TEACHERS OF GRADE IX SOCIAL 
STUDIES WITH RESPECT TO VARIOUS TEACHER 


CHARACTERISTICS 

Teacher Characteristic Chit er dt p Difference 
Academic and Professional 

PP hairs) ee et cc eon a, een 12.92 3 0l<p<.01 Very Sig. 
Number of Social Studies 

Courses oi aken..24.55).10 5a 6.64 3 O<p<.10 Not Sig. 
Number of Years of Teaching 

EEXPELICNCe ot tan tee ee 4.94 3 1W<p<.20 Not Sig. 
Age of the Teacher sicssiccuunsnsund 6.02 3 L<p<.20 Not Sig. 
Enrolment of the Median- 

Sized. Class*7.2.s.kgaemeretah nee 26.3 3 01l<p<.01 Very Sig. 
Hours per Week Devoted to 

the {Teaching Jobi,.24420.0008 3.88 3 20<—p<.30 Not Sig. 
Number of Teachers in the 

School eerie eee oe at bY (ee 5} 01l<p<.01 Very Sig. 


Sex ofithe Teacher) ..)05.2eecun 34 1 0<p<.70 Not Sig. 


Subject-Field Preference of the 
Leachery (he het Re ee Si5sa vet 0l<p<.01 Very Sig. 


Differences with Respect to Exam- 
ination Results of Students .... 20.83 8 Ol<p<0- Very Sig. 
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experience was 5.23. This increased to 5.42 as the experience of the 
teachers increased to ten to nineteen years. As the experience in- 
creased to twenty or more years the mean rose to 5.72. 


The mean of all the groups of scores of students increased from 
4.99, to 5.17, to 5.22 as the experience of the teachers increased from 
one to nine, to ten to nineteen, to twenty or more years. 

This shows that as experience increased the students’ scores did 
not increase as rapidly for the whole population, if their teachers 
had less than four years of university training. 

Table II shows the results of chi-square tests of independence. 
City teachers surpassed non-city teachers in number of years of 
academic and professional training, number of students in the 
median-sized class, number of teachers in the school, and subject- 
field preference. The two groups did not differ significantly in the 
number of university-level social studies courses taken, number of 
years of experience, age of the teachers, number of hours per week 
devoted to teaching, or sex of the teacher. 


City students made significantly higher scores on the Grade IX 
social studies examination than non-city students. 


Summary and Implications 


The following were the more important findings and conclusions: 

1. There was a significant positive relation between social studies 
marks made by pupils and the number of years of academic and 
professional training of, the number of university-level courses 
taken in the social studies by, the number of years of teaching 
experience of, and the subject-field preference of their teachers, 
and also the number of teachers in the school. 

2. There was no significant relation between social studies marks 
of students and the age, median-sized class, hours per week de- 
voted to the teaching job, and the sex of their teachers. 

3. There was a significant interaction between amount of teacher 
training and length of teaching experience. 

4. City teachers of social studies surpassed non-city teachers in 
number of years of academic and professional training, number 
of students in the median-sized class, number of teachers in the 
school, and subject-field preference for teaching in the English- 
social studies field. 

5. There was not a significant difference between city teachers and 
non-city teachers in relation to the number of university-level 
social studies courses taken, number of years of teaching exper- 
ience, age, number of hours devoted per week to teaching, and 
sex. 
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6. City students made significantly higher scores on the Grade IX 
social studies examination than non-city students. 


The teacher characteristics which have a significant positive 
relationship with Grade IX student marks in social studies and are 
also significantly different between city and non-city teachers are 
the following: city teachers have more years of training and a great- 
er preference for teaching in their subject field, and there are more 
teachers in an average city school compared to a non-city school. 


It appears, then, that the reason city students obtain higher 
social studies marks than non-city students is that their teachers 
surpassed the non-city teachers in the above characteristics. 


Downey reported in 1960 that Canadians (in Alberta), as a group 
assigned considerably higher priority than did Americans to such 
things as knowledge and scholarly attitudes(7). This may lead to 
rather different results in Canadian teacher effectiveness studies 
than in similar studies in the United States. There is, therefore, even 
more need for further research in the field of teacher effectiveness, 
particularly the effectiveness of Alberta teachers. Such studies 
could be carried out in other subject areas, and at various grade 
levels as well as using behavioral factors. 


The results of this study imply that it is desirable for Grade IX 
social studies teachers to have more years of academic and pro- 
fessional training, more university-level courses taken in the social 
studies, more years of teaching experience, and a preference for 
teaching in the English-social studies field. The results also imply 
that it is desirable for teachers of Grade IX social studies to have 
four or more years of training, including at least three content 
courses in the social studies. 


This study also seems to imply that the important step in training 
is at the four year or degree level. 


While many of the teachers reported in this study no doubt 
taught in their subject preference area as well as other areas, most 
teachers teaching social studies preferred to teach in some other area. 
Specifically 25 per cent in city schools and 65.3 per cent in non-city 
schools for an astonishing total of 58.2 per cent of the teachers in 
the survey had a teaching preference in some subject-field other than 
English-social studies. Yet teachers appear to do the most effec- 
tive teaching in the subject-field in which they prefer to teach and so 
should be assigned to that field. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS OF MENTALLY RETARDED BOYS 


WayneE L. SENGSTOCK 
University of North Carolina 


The purpose of this investigation was to see if educable mentally 
retarded boys differ from intellectually normal boys of comparable 
chronological age, and intellectually normal boys of comparable 
mental age in the performance of tests of physical fitness. 


There are two reasons which make it important to investigate 
the many factors present in motor performance and their relation- 
ship to intelligence. First, knowledge is needed about how mentally 
retarded children compare with normal children in this area if the 
best possible programs of physical education are to be made avail- 
able for these children. Second, there is a need for more positive 
knowledge concerning the relationship between intelligence and 
motor performance. 


Physical development and motor performance affect an individu- 
al’s economic, social, and emotional adjustment. Knowledge of a 
particular group’s deficiency in the area of physical development 
and/or motor performance precedes the development of programs to 
reduce the deficiency. The ability of the mentally retarded to per- 
form gross motor tasks must, therefore, be investigated before more 
effective physical education programs can be developed. Good pro- 
grams of physical education can help the mentally retarded become 
more capable in the performance of tasks requiring physical fitness. 
Adequate physical fitness, therefore, increases the potential of the 
mentally retarded for making a satisfactory economic, social, and 
emotional adjustment. 


Rabin (7) reported that motor skills have important implications 
for vocational placement. This is true for the mentally retarded in 
particular. “Employment of an intellectual nature, is closed to him, 
whereas he has some accessibility to the more routine mechanical 
jobs in which motor skills oft-times play a crucial role.” 


There are many jobs which require a degree of intelligence 
which the mentally retarded do not possess. For instance, one 
could not except the mentally retarded to participate in those jobs 
classified as highly skilled or those occupations requiring college 
training. Many jobs, however, are available which require only a 
limited degree of intelligence and the performance of certain motor 
skills which rely on physical fitness. Jobs which qualify under this 
description can be found in heavy construction industries, the build- 
ing trades, food service and related areas. 
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In a study of adolescent motor performance Espenschade (3) 
stated: “Contacts with others before the adolescent years are fre- 
quently made through active play. Thus the child makes friends, 
becomes part of the group. Excellence in physical performance may 
win approval of the group and of the parents and of other adults.” 
Jones and Bayley (5), from a study relating physical maturing among 
boys to behavior, concluded: 

Those who are physically accelerated are usually accepted and treated by 

adults and other children as more mature. They appear to have relatively 

little need to strive for status. From their ranks come the outstanding 
student body leaders in high school. In contrast, the physically retarded 
boys exhibit many forms of relatively immature behavior: this may in part 
be because others tend to treat them as the little boys they appear to be. 

Furthermore a fair proportion of these boys give evidence of needing to 

counteract their physical disadvantage in some way—usually by greater 

activity and striving for attention although in some cases by withdrawal. 

Examples of how an individual’s motor performance can affect 
his economic, social, and emotional adjustment have been described 
by Rabin, Espenschade, and Jones and Bayley. An investigation of 
how the mentally retarded children compare with intellectually 
normal children must precede the development of the best possible 
programs of physical education for mentally retarded children. 


Another reason for this investigation was the conflicting attitudes 
expressed by writers concerning the relationship between intelli- 
gence and motor performance. One group of authors found that 
there is little relationship between the two, while others have re- 
ported a positive correlation between intelligence and the ability to 
perform well on motor tasks. 


Kirk and Johnson(6) recognized the lack of agreement con- 
cerning the relationship of motor performance and motor skill to 
intelligence. Being concerned with identification and diagnosis of 
mental retardation insofar as it pertained to educational planning 
for this group of schoolage children, they stated: “In the field of 
mental retardation additional information concerning the relation- 
ship of intelligence and motor ability is especially desired.” 


Sherman (10) stated: 


Defective children can learn simple sensory-motor activities as quickly 
and efficiently as bright children, and with proper training retarded child- 
ren will be as adequate as normal children in performance requiring gross 
sensorimotor adjustment. 


In the area of industrial psychology, Tiffin(12) supported this 
view in a reference to mechanical aptitude requirements of a job: 


He said: 


The layman assumes that the person who is “clever with his head” 
is also clever with his hands” and that the individual who is high in mental 
ability is likely to be high in body dexterity, muscular coordination, and 
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aptitude for learning skilled movements. Such is not the case. It is im- 
possible to predict whether an individual who is high in one will be high 
in the other. 

On the other hand, some authors have claimed that the relation- 
ship between motor performance and intelligence is more than 
casual. Bolton (2) stated, “In-so-far as an individual is wanting in 
motor development, he is wanting in mental development.” 


Tregold (13) further supported this hypothesis about the mental- 
ly retarded when he stated: 


Probably, however, the most frequent and marked abnormality of move- 
ment in defectives is inco-ordination. The co-ordination of movement aims 
at securing the desired end and with a maximum of precision and a minimum 
of effort. It is dependent upon a proper development of both sensory and 
motor pathways; but even where this exists as in the normal child, perfect 
co-ordination is only attained by constant practice. In persons suffering 
from even the mildest degree of amentia co-ordination is often acquired 
with difficulty, and remains imperfect; and although many of them learn to 
use their hands with considerable amount of dexterity, the balance and 
movement of the body often continue clumsy and ungainly. 

Kirk and Johnson have pointed out the need for research to de- 
termine the relationship between intelligence and performance on 
motor tasks. Some writers, like Sherman and Tiffin, have expressed 
the opinion that there is little relationship between intelligence and 
motor performance. Other writers, like Bolton and Tredgold, 
have supported the hypothesis that a high correlation exists between 
these two variables. 

These examples from the literature help to identify two reasons 
why the investigation of motor performance of the retarded is im- 
portant. The literature indicates a need for research in this area so 
that realistic educational programs can be developed. Secondly, 
more positive knowledge concerning the relationship between intelli- 
gence and motor performance is needed. 

The present study is concerned with the area of physical fitness, 
which is related to motor performance. Measuring the performance 
of mentally retarded boys and comparing it with the performance of 
intellectually normal boys on tests of physical fitness can help to in- 
crease our knowledge in the above mentioned areas. 


Hypotheses 


There were two general hypotheses proposed in this study. 

1. The physical fitness of an educable mentally retarded group of 
boys is significantly different from the physical fitness of a group 
of intellectually normal boys of comparable chronological age. 

2. The physical fitness of an educable mentally retarded group of 
boys is not significtnaly different from the physical fitness of a 
group of intellectually normal boys of comparable mental age. 
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These hypotheses were tested by comparing the means of the 
various groups on each of 7 tests of a physical fitness test battery 
with the analysis of variance. Critical differences were set at the 
.05 level. For these data an F - ratio of 4.18 is significant at the .05 
level, and an F - ratio of 7.60 is significant at the .01 level. 


Related Research 


In reviewing the research in the field no studies were found 
comparing the physical fitness of mentally retarded children with the 
physical fitness of intellectually normal children. Most of the early 
studies relating motor performance to intelligence were involved 
with the measurement of reaction time, and simple motor response 
or dexterity. Several of the techniques used were highly subjective, 
which casts some doubts on the validity of the data. Many of these 
early studies did not use mentally retarded subjects and were per- 
formed with intellectually normal and superior subjects. 


When the retarded were finally studied for motor performance 
it was primarily reaction time which was investigated. Gradually 
other facets of motor performance were studied, such as “motor 
skills,” “motor development,” “motor proficiency,” “muscular skills,” 
and “motor characteristics.” Although no studies were found which 
measured physical fitness, per se, many of the test items employed 
in the above studies are similar to those used in tests of physical 
fitness. These studies give valuable insights into the motor perform- 
ance of the mentally retarded, but none of them investigated all the 
components of physical fitness. Of all types of motor performance, 
physical fitness is one of the most important in terms of practical 
application. 


The studies which are most noteworthy are those of Beaber (1), 
Francis and Rarick (8) , Thurstone (11) , and Howe (4). Beaber com- 
pared the performance of a group of mentally retarded children and 
the performance of two groups of normal children on four tests of 
“simple fine motor ability.” The results showed that the perform- 
ance of the retarded group was below that of normal children of 
similar C.A. and was similar to the performance of a group of intel- 
lectually normal children of comparable M.A. The studies of Fran- 
cis and Rarick, Thurstone, and Howe compared the gross motor per- 
formance of mentally retarded children with the performance of 
normal children of comparable C.A.’s. In each of these studies the 
performance of the mentally retarded was significantly below the 
performance of intellectually normal children. 

In many programs of special education for the educable mentally 
retarded, the children take physical education classes with normal 
children of the same age under the assumption that in motor per- 
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formance the retarded are similar to normal children of comparable 
chronological age. This study will attempt to investigate this 
assumption. 


Procedure 

Subjects of the Study 

Three groups of thirty boys were selected for this study. These 
groups were designed as Educable Mentally Retarded (EMR), Old 
Normal (ON), and, Young Normal (YN) groups. The EMR and 
the ON groups were equated on the variable of chronological age, 
and the EMR and YN groups were equated on the variable of 
mental age. The three groups of subjects used in this study were 
drawn from public school districts in Onondaga County, New York. 
All subjects selected were boys who had no record of, or observable, 
uncorrected physical or sensory impairment that would affect per- 
formance on any of the tests. Only those subjects completing all of 
the tests were used in the study. 


All subjects of the EMR group were enrolled in special classes 
for the mentally retarded at the time of testing. These classes were 
located in the same buildings as were the regular classes and were 
considered a part of the total school program. 


The EMR boys met the additional criteria of a C.A. within the 
range of 10 years 0 months through 15 years 0 months, and WISC full 
scale I.Q. within the range of 60-80 at the time the battery of motor 
tests was administered. 


All special classes for educable mentally retarded children that 
contained boys within the prescribed age range were considered in 
selection of the EMR group. From the total, a group of schools was 
selected at random until the required number of educable mentally 
retarded boys was available. Five schools were selected before 
this criterion was met. 


The ON group of subjects was matched with the EMR group of 
subjects on the basis of CA and had a WISC full scale I.Q. within the 
range of 90-110 at the time the battery of motor tests was admin- 
istered. 


All of the ON boys in the same schools as an EMR boy, having 
a CA within two months of the EMR subject were considered. From 
this group, subjects were selected at random and administered the 
WISC until a boy was found who had an I.Q. within the range 
required. There were four instances where ON boys meeting these 
criteria were not available. In each of these cases there was no 
normal boy in the school old enough to be matched with an EMR 
boy. In these four cases, ON boys were selected who had previously 
attended the school involved, but were now in attendance at ad- 
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vanced schools in the district. The procedure of random selection, 
as described above was used for these four boys also. 


The YN boys were matched with EMR boys on the basis of MA 
and had WISC full scale I1.Q.’s within the range of 90-110 at the 
time the battery of motor tests was administered. 


All of the YN boys in the same school as an EMR boy, having 
a CA similar to the MA of the EMR child, and within the I.Q. range 
required by this study, were considered. From this group, subjects 
were selected at random and administered the WISC until a boy was 
found having a mental age within two months of the EMR boy. 


Data for the group means, standard deviations, and ranges on 
CA, MA, and 1.Q. are contained in Table I. 


TABLE I 


STATUS OF THE THREE GROUPS ON CHRONOLOGICAL 
AGE, MENTAL AGE, AND INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 


Chronological Age Mental Age Intelligence Quotient 

a. (Months) __ (Months) ct, (Full Scale) 
Group x o Range x go Range x go Range 
Neer 111.47 14.29 83-139 114.13 12.77 87-146 102.73 5.14 91-110 
VL, 158.83 15.25 131-184 114.10 12.63 89-147 72.13 5.96 60- 80 


CN ies 2 158.60 15.25 129-182 157.80 15.23 120-190 99.53 4.58 92-107 


The families of each of the subjects were evaluated on the basis 
of socio-economic class with Warner’s “Index of Status Character- 
istics” (14). The socio-economic class ratings were analyzed against 
the X2 distribution to test the hypothesis that there were significant 
differences between groups. With 4 degrees of freedom X? .95 — 9.49, 
and X2 .90 = 7.78. The observed X? value of 3.57 was therefore non- 
significant at these confidence levels and it was concluded that there 
were no significant differences between groups on the basis of 
socio-economic class. 


Test Conditions and Procedures 


The America Association of Health, Physical Education and Re- 
creation Youth Fitness Test Battery was selected as the instrument 
to measure physical fitness in this study for several reasons. It is ac- 
cepted as a valid measuring instrument by the most prominent lead- 
ers in the field. This test measures speed, strength, coordination, and 
endurance. It was selected for its ease in administration and scoring 
and because the individual tests require a minimum of instruction 
and are easily comprehensible by the subjects. 
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The individual tests of the battery are: 
Pull-Ups 

Sit-Ups 

Shuttle-Run 

Standing Broad Jump 

50-Yard Dash 

Softball Throw for Distance 
600-Yard Run-Walk 


The physical fitness tests were administered on the playgrounds 
of the various schools attended by the subjects. Equipment used 
were stop watches and a tape measure. These tests were administer- 
ed during physical education classes. The complete battery of 
AAHPER Youth Fitness Test was administered to each child on 
successive days, with a rest period of 3 to 7 minutes after each test. 
The Sit-Ups, and Pull-Ups, Standing Broad Jump, and Softball 
Throw were administered individually. The Shuttle-Run, 50-Yard 
Dash, and 600-Yard Run-Walk were administered in pairs. Each 
test was explained and demonstrated to the subjects prior to ad- 
ministration. The subjects copied the demonstration to allow the 
examiner to correct faulty performance and to minimize the dif- 
ferences in comprehension between subjects. The subjects were 
told that they were competing against time rather than against their 
partners. 


pe A eed Uthed Srey 


Results 
In comparing the performance of the EMR group with the per- 
formance of the two intellectually normal groups, raw scores were 
used. Table 2 summarizes the performances of the three groups. 


TaBLeE II 
RAW SCORE GROUP MEANS ON THE AAHPER TESTS 
Raw Score Weer eter ee” 
Test Term YN | EMR | ON 
Pull-Ups Number of Repetitions 1.60 1.73 2.87 
Sit-Ups Number of Repetitions Of SSE Ola | BOGws 
Shuttle Run Time in seconds 12009, lO Le 
Standing Broad Jump | Distance in inches 89:80 457.23 6h27 
50-Yard Dash Time in seconds 9.15 8.38 7.87 
Softball Throw Distance in feet T0338 | 499.13 814130,07 


600-Yard Run-Walk Time in minutes and seconds| 2-56 2-41 2-22 
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Analysis of the raw score data indicates that the performance of 
the ON group was superior to the performance of the EMR group in 
each of the seven tests. In comparing the performances of the EMR 
and YN groups, the performances of the EMR group was superior 
to that of the YN group of six of the seven tests. 


The differences between groups were tested with the analysis 
of variances. Table III shows the results of the analysis of variance 
of the group performances on the tests of physical fitness. 


TABLE III 


F-RATIOS BETWEEN GROUPS ON THE AAHPER 
YOUTH FITNESS TESTS 


Test EMR-YN EMR-ON 
CCAVUNPS WD Sie a Bxd hE On Re eae ed Coe ER te 06 4.05 
Site psi. eek thc ee ee eae cba 01 LT05%* 
yeu adh ced oACH gy Bim Sri inLe. One ne tee Rea esi 1.80 5 14.81** 
ptandinge roa Jump soe ee ee 1707 I2205% 
50= Yard) .Dashig.. p00. 22 cebe we eek Bead 14.87** 7.09* 
moiiball’ Vnrow, .eeeets ness Bee ee, ee 23.ian" 12.25** 
G00=V ard’ hiun=W alk 202A pattie ane toe 14.52** 20,52"" 
d.05 = 4.18 
01 =" 7.60 


Statistical analysis of the raw scores failed to reject hypothesis 1 
in all but one of the tests, the Pull-Ups. A possible explanation for 
obtaining no significant differences on the Pull-Up Test can be found 
in the nature of the test. Because of the difficulty encountered by 
the subjects in performing Pull-Ups, the mean scores were very low, 
the range very small, and an exceptional performance by one or two 
boys was able to disrupt the homogeneity of variance. Despite the 
lack of statistical significance, the ON group was able to perform 
on the average one pull-up more per boy than the EMR group. 

The findings of the present study rejected hypothesis 2 in five 
of seven tests. That is to say the performances of the EMR group 
was significantly superior to the performances of the YN group in all 
but the Pull-Ups and Sit-Ups tests. 


Conclusions and Discussion 


This investigation shows that in all instances the ON group of 
subjects was superior to the EMR group in performing tests of 
physical fitness. On six of the seven tests this superiority was 
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statistically significant. The performance of the EMR group was 
superior to the performance of the YN group on five of the seven 
physical fitness tests. Therefore, on the basis of this investigation, 
educable mentally retarded boys, of the age groups measured, dif- 
fered significantly from intellectually normal boys of comparable 
chronological age, and from intellectually normal boys of comparable 
mental age in the performance of the physical fitness tests used 
in this study. Over-all the EMR group performance was inferior 
to the ON group and superior to the YN group. 


The results of this study have important implications for physical 
education programming of mentally retarded children. This in- 
vestigation has identified certain groups of mentally retarded child- 
ren as being inferior in physical fitness as measured by the test 
used in this study. Under certain conditions the retarded are slower, 
weaker, less coordinated, and have less endurance than normal 
children of the same age. Therefore, the implication is that the 
policy of placing EMR boys with their CA peers for physical educa- 
tion is open to serious question if the assumption underlying the 
program is that the two groups’ motor performance should be com- 
parable. 


The results of this study indicate that there is a relationship be- 
tween intelligence and motor performance, but to what extent 
cannot be determined. The EMR group was superior to the YN 
group with which they were matched, but the overwhelming ad- 
vantages of height and weight of the EMR group contaminated this 
aspect of the study. 


Before broader interpretation can be accepted, subsequent stu- 
dies utilizing more extensive populations, and measures of other 
types of motor performance must be made. Investigations of how 
the mentally retarded compare with intellectually normal children 
in motor ability, motor skill, or motor development would be of 
assistance in making more accurate judgments about performances 
of EMR groups. 


It is suggested in future studies that subjects from resident train- 
ing schools as well as subjects from a variety of cultural areas be 
included. Comparisons should also be made using more diverse 
socio-economic levels and other chronological age groups. Other 
studies using matched groups equated on the basis of height and 
weight are also recommended. 


There are many questions raised by the present study. To 
answer these questions, additional studies are suggested. Some of 
the questions raised are given below. If the mentally retarded 
are, generally, physically unfit, what instrumental arrangement for 
physical education training would best meet the needs of the re- 
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tarded? Would it be more beneficial to segregate the mentally re- 
tarded, or to integrate them with normal children for physical edu- 
cation? If integration is suggested, with which age group should 
they attend classes? Should they attend classes with normal child- 
ren of their own age or with younger normal children? If pro- 
grams for the mentally retarded are to reach maximum potential 
in the area of physical performance, the above questions must some- 
day be answered. 
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ESSAY GRADING AS A FUNCTION OF WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE SKILL 


ARTHUR G. STOREY 
University of Alberta, Calgary 


Rationale and Hypotheses 


During July, 1963 the present author was charged with the task 
of teaching 22 Division II and III Manitoba teachers “Utility and 
Creative Writing” for 19, fifty minute periods. The perennial prob- 
lems besetting all teachers of language accompanied the task—i.e. 
how to measure the gains made in written language in any valid 
way? Of course a teacher of language can, and unfortunately often 
does, avoid the whole issue of both measurement and writing by 
teaching grammar, for one can measure what a student knows 
about language with comparative ease while the assessment of what 
he can do with language remains elusive. (Thorndike and Hagen (1), 
like many other authors in the field of measurement and language 
give a comprehensive account of the difficulties inherent in the essay 
as a measurement instrument). 


Having just completed the marking of some 660 pupil themes in 
connection with the W. J. Gage, Calgary Study before undertaking 
the “Utility and Creative Writing” task, the present author was 
keenly aware of the difficulties concerned with language evaluation. 
This awareness together with the availability of the large number of 
student themes written under standardized conditions instigated the 
hypothesis that: (1) Before taking the “Utility and Creative Writ- 
ing” course the Manitoba teachers enrolled in it would grade essays 
too high, i.e. higher than the present author graded them when com- 
paring them with models based on those provided for the Coopera- 
tive Sequential Tests of Educational Progress, Essay Form 3. (2) 
After completing the writing course the teachers would grade com- 
parative essays (a) significantly lower than they had before taking 
the course, and (b) with a mean not significantly different from 
that awarded by the author. 


Procedure 


Before the first meeting of the writing class the 660 Grade VII 
and VIII essays written on two parallel topics were shuffled together 
for purposes of randomization and placed in 22 folders, each con- 
taining 30 essays. These folders were then assigned to the 22 stu- 
dents making up the writing class. The contents of each folder was 
then sub-divided for the purpose of “before” and “after” the “Utility 
and Creative Writing” course marking. 
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At the first meeting of the class each student was given a folder 
containing 15 of the essays assigned to him. The class was then in- 
formed that there would be certain assignments made during the 
course and that the first one would be the grading of the essays they 
had been given. The marking instructions were: 


I want you to grade these papers as fairly as you can. Do not consider 

mechanics of language but only the skill with which the ideas are presented. 

Pretend the essays were written by your own class and mark them as fairly 

and as consistently as you can. Read all of them first and sort them into 

A, B, C, D, and E piles then go through them again and award them marks 

in multiples of five. Please return them to me at the beginning of tomor- 

row’s class. 

On the following day the essays were collected and nothing more 
was said about theme marking until the 18th meeting of the class. 
At this time each student was given the second half of the papers 
assigned to him and was asked to mark them. The above instruc- 
tions were again read to the class. Table I summarizes the grades 
awarded both before and after the writing course. 


TABLE I 
RESULTS OF BEFORE AND AFTER MARKING 


Score Frequency Frequency 
Interval Before Course After Course 
Pee OS re ae Re VE ree ie eae 5 0 
OEP © LOR Gea Sok NO See ere 34 6 
(ETT = Nee Pes ee EO ba 32 14 

ae RR ee eee Pet that oknccodaocistoions 84 48 

Met arta se Ne ke Me Lee eee 37 39 

nth S COU otic 1 Ee Rion WE De ae ee eR 69 17 

NSE VAD SAS AS) Boke Rt Ran ae ae We 41 53 

ihe CENT GAG a VE 2 eee er eee 15 21 

ALES. (Gol th oe oe EN, Reet” tae ee ee 6 24 
FA PALSY 9 OES dA ON a ee ed 4 16 

CEG PAD) ook AU Ls TA ae eee aie 0 18 

eee cae ee Re a bdo coum ncaa 3 14 
UE Cyt As Ob tS , ee ane a eee er 64.72 51.55 
eee 0 Re ne ae Ree eres oe eed 15.94 19,14 


t  982(P < 01) 


An examination of Table I indicates that the Manitoba teachers 
awarded the 330 essays marked before the writing course a mean of 
64.72 which is 18.40 higher than the author’s mean of 56.32. Since 
the t of this difference is 6.94 the hypothesis that the teachers would 
mark too high is confirmed—the assumption being that the author’s 
mean of 56.32 approximates the true value of the essays. 
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The teachers’ “after” the writing course mean of 51.55 is 13.17 
points lower than their “before” mean. This difference yields a t of 
9.82 which confirms part (a) of the second hypothesis, i.e. the 
teachers “after” mark is significantly lower than their “before” 
mark. 


> 66 


The difference between the teachers’ “after” mean and the 
author’s mean is 4.77; the teachers’ mark being the lower of the two. 
This difference yields a t of 4.68 making it necessary to reject the 
null hypothesis that there would be no difference between the 
teachers’ “after” mark and that awarded by the author. 


The curriculum of the “Utility and Creative Writing Course” 
stressed vocabulary usage, sentencing, and the organization of ideas. 
The students were given as much practice in these skills as possible 
through paragraph and essay writing. Table II gives the gains made 


TABLE II 


GAIN IN WRITING SKILL AND DECREMENT IN MARKS 
AWARDED TO PUPIL ESSAYS 


Student Skill Increase Mark Decrement 
Le ee ee ee ee ee 15 18 
Vena eh ee a Rates RIM minnie de 4 8 10 13 
OS Mama hoe ee fl toh rere eee, 10 12 
(eT. BERENS, A EE DMD SME, 2 eS 15 14 
SS eet ae Chg, Neem oe Oat pee ire ey 5 Ss 
Gi 21 ee eee eee ts eee 20 35 
fa eRe MR RE, Ne 1) AAO EN ee ae 20 22 
Be a ek BG eh hoe ee 5 0 
ee tir es ee Reirbed Sits Ey athe ee 10 4 

EAL jena Pe Bae ie  emene Mial R. 8 Bey Niland Aa oes 5 8 
hee A EI ON 5 WS eal 15 15 
fae ee Paeh Bi kee GIT ee OA Nite UP ee., ale 15 vb 
i 5 teePnihs ee for, th. aks 2 ota es 20 21 
BEE Br aie eB id Fal Po ndb enh tei 10 13 
LS Pea Be Bee ee eho al 15 10 
LG Si Race ecient 1 ae ee 10 8 
ty Ga Sea Re mS Ue tes Sd, te reticlh Bi ks as 10 13 
18:3. 2 eet Se ree ee 20 ae 
19 6 alata ate coats Ud Biel acl le 10 11 
VEO ee | MN SW eee Oe Ny 15 al 
PALES ee ee RIO nee LER Son en Te 20 12 
VPA REO TE, SPR ce 8 LT Re 25 16 
Mean oes) © tite) oe Ae eee ft 13.87 13.09 
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by each student between his first to final essay. It also gives the 
decrement in the marks awarded by the students to the Grade VII 
and VIII essays discussed earlier. 

The rank order coefficient of correlation between the increase in 
language usage skill and the decrement in marks awarded pupil 
themes is .68 indicating a marked relationship (P < .01) between 
the two. Both means are significantly different from zero at the 
.01 level. There is no significant difference between the means. 


Conclusions 


The present study demonstrates, then, that validity in essay 
marking is at least in some degree a function of the marker’s own 
skill in the use of written language. 
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